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IKTRODUCTIOK. 



When we read the qduuisins ei tiippocnXeB, and pe&« 
der with adxmffati<mi en many sbjoj^e, bat rational axieRW 
of Grecian therapeutics ; we leave them with reg^ret, to^ 
descend through the long dark labyrkith, of themyi kna* 
vety,. and ^dulitj, wheve^ the qpark of science sei^rcely 
twinkled througji the gloem^ for mote than ttFonty cen- 
tunes* While we contemfikte the absurd systems that 
immorti^ed their authors^ and smile at the uaintelligible 
hypotheses^ f^merly received as the exalted ideas of 
superior genius ; humanity must ever bewafl the destrue* 
tive practice^ that necessarily eminated j&om such extra« 
vagant delusions, and, in the moment of our astonish- 
ment, blame our ancestors for granting renown at so 
low a price. Although we are now astonished at the 
incoiisistancies of those hypothetical authors, who once 
^ dictafted to the medical world, and readily pronounce the 
ignorance of their contemporaries, the sole cause of their 
popularity, stilly we must allow them to hare possessed 
someibing extraordinary, that enabled them to impose 
upon die rest of mankind. They seem to have possessed 
an intimate knowledge of htuoaaa nature, approadung to 
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real genius^ but, it was too weak to form a clear concept 
tion of the animal economy ; and too fond of the myste- 
rious^ to believe in things simply as they appeared. While 
a people are only bordering on learning and refinement, 
we generally find their fancy strong, and their reason 
weak; their writings id ways hypothetical, and crowded 
with flights of imagination, to clothe which with appro* 
priate language, they naturally select the most sonorous 
expressions, till deluded by the harmonious jimction of 
periods, they substitute sound for sense, and drown their 
arguments in a torrent of words. 

Most of our ancient authors have written on the 
loss of health, in the same i^omantic style, as Milton on 
the loss of Paradise. Like him they have employed ex* 
tensive invisible machinery ; and with him have a re- 
spectable claim to merit, as writers of a fertile invention 
and strong imagination. 



»•• giving to airy nothings, 



A local habitation, and a name.'* 

Reciptocally inflamed by the specious vagaries of the 
day, at the seme time influenced by the natival propensity 
to imitation,, they seem to have con^dered the monitor 
reason as a delusive criterion, and vied one with another, 
only in producing incredible fictions. Hence spring the 
unmeaning terms Error loci, Morbid lentor, and Spasm^ 
besides ten thousand mouthfuls of nonsense, that have 
retired to the shades ; there to rot amidst the lumber of 
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iintiquity, in company with other popular errors^ that 
formerly misled mankind. 

It seems to have been Galen who furst bewildered the 
medical world ; and^ their minds pursuing the same train 
of thinking, they continued running astray until the ap« 
pearance of Dr. Brown^ who^ in his Elements of Medi« 
cine, was the first, that attempted to turn the goal, and 
give medical enquiries a new direction, in opposition to 
CuUen, who seems to have been the last of the systematic 
visionaries. This language is not meant to insult our 
ancestors, or ridicule ingenious attempts to elucidate the 
phenomena of disease ; a desire of knowledge is as uni- 
versally laudable, as contented ignorance is contemptible. 
But the point of the censure is aimed at, the mode in 
which those endeavours have generally been conducted. 
They are begun with a fanciful postulate, which must be 
supported, in spite of every i&ct that may stand in the 
way. Diseases are thus made to undergo a partial meta« 
morphosis, their s3rmptoms are bent to meet the postulate, 
and the postulate to meet the symptoms, like the lines 
in mathematics,' whi(^h seem for ever approaching, but 
never coalesce. Instead of beginning at an imaginary 
source, and tracing disease downward from cause to 
effect, we ought first carefully to examine the effect, know 
what the disease really is ; and then discover the cause if 
we can. Although it is to be feared that human ingenu- 
ity will be able to explain but little, of remote or first 
causes ; we see one rose blow red and another white un^ 
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erringly^ from some secret cause which we caniKit com* 
prehend, and which though detected^ would not probably 
make us better florists. For^ discoveries that are too fine 
for being clearly demonstrated to the senses, and can 
only be made £umliar to the imagination^ must alwaya 
be of little utility to mankind. The curious discovery of 
the prismatic rays, which .give colours to objects, aa il« 
Instrated by the aid of the qpectrum ; has been of no 
advantage in the art of colouring. The sublime Newto* 
nian system, which so clearly proves the sun the centre 
of motion, round which the other planets continue their 
ceaseless career, has not greatly facilitated the improve* 
ments in navigation. Latitude, and longitude, are still 
measured on the same principle, as if the sun were per- 
petually revolving in his orbit ; and the other bodies of 
the planetary system remaining fixed points. From whence 
we may conclude, that the art of sailing, would have 
arrived at nearly the same acumen of exactness, though 
a Newton or his equal, had never been bom. Even diese 
stupenduous arrangements of the sky, are, themselves 
produced by a remote (^use, far beyond the reach of 
human wisdom to explore. The followers of a Newton, 
or a Philips, may wrangle about motion, and gravitation, 
but, all their speculations about first causes, resolve to 
this at last: — The Almighty willed it and it is so. 

There is a latitude beyond which the mariner cannot 
sail, a region beyond which the traveller cannot advance, 
a drcle beyond which vision cannot expand, and a sphere 
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beyond which human reason cannot q^erate. The mo« 
ment therefore that we pass our proper sphere, to what* 
-ever object our researches aredirected> to whatever distance 
they are pursued, stilly theypresent nothing to our senses, 
but a wilderness of enigmas, a chaos of ideas, which 
discover only the enthusiastic Philosopher wading, be* 
yond his depth, and leaving his followers in the stream. 
The inference from all this reasoning is, that, it is of little 
consequence, to detect first causes, particularly in medi« 
cine ; for the treatm^it <^ disease in general, depends 
but little on a knowledge of the cause. 

When attempting to establish a new system, it has ge- 
nerally been supposed necessary, to overturn antecedent 
fabtics, and drive their defenders firom the field of con* 
tiQversy ; that custom I am willing to forego, knowing it 
is not the vcMce of one, however loudly exerted, but a 
number oi intelligent, and experienced practitioners, supe* 
rior to prejudice, and deaf to the despotic roar of opinion, 
who, are the only jury competent to determine the truth, 
or fidlacy, of medical propositions. A system of medicine^ 
the practical rules of which are without exception, or will 
apply to every case, is a production that cannot be ex« 
pected; and never will appear. But the author who 
exhilHts, what he serioudy conceives to be the best gene- 
ral rules ; and, wkhout hypothesis or jargon, explains them 
to his readers, has a daim to the thanks of the feculty for 
endeavouring to firomote the science ; and the approba* 
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tion of the learned^ for having at least understood what 
he wrote. 

In reasoning on the animal frame, it ought to be con- 
sidered as it really appears, a piece of complicated ma- 
chinery, kept in motion, by the combined impulse of 
certain stimulating agents; leaving. the powers and quit- 
lities of a vital principle, of which we know nothing, to 
those who delight in metaphysical disquisition, and phi- 
losophical romance. These stimulating agents are, food, 
drink, air, and heat ; they are known to every one, and 
familiar to the meanest capacity. 

From the above doctrine we may rationally premise, 
that great physical strength in the various organs, the 
moderate and equitable application of all the stimulating 
agents, will generally procu^'e health, and ensure longevi- 
ty. But the animal machine, when stimulated into violent 
action, by whatever power, like every other piece of ma- 
chinery, when driven with extraordinary velocity, is soon 
worn out, deranged, or broken. Should no constitutional 
derangement take place, some one or other of the organs, 
weaker than the rest, fails to perform its prpper functions ; 
orif by a more accurate balance, the whole organs maintain 
an uninterrup|;ed harmony, old age advances before its 
proper time, and the whole system exhausted, like an 
automaton that has spent its cord, stands still for want of 
impulse. Hence the almost unsufierable stimulus of heat, 
the pungent liquors, and burning spices, so universally 
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used as table necessaries^ are apparent causes that render 
the beautiful plainsof the East deleterious to healthy and the 
tropical climates the early grave of Europeans. The negro 
almost melting under the perpendicular rays of a vertical 
sun, and enjoying the luxuries of the torrid zone, is hur« 
ried through all the stages of life with amazing rapidity, 
and sinks of inanition at an early age. The same obser- 
vation is applicable to the vegetable kingdom ; our forest 
pines, when planted on the chill mountains of Norway, 
are longer in reaching the zenith of maturity, than those 
which adorn the fertile vales of America. But the former, 
are firmer in their texture, and retain their verdure, when 
the latter are rotten with age. In like manna: the shi- 
vering inhabitant of the North, whose blood scarcely 
creeps through his veins, wrapped in fur, seeking a 
Scanty subsistance on his frozen shores, often survives 
his three score years and ten. We have a still more fa* 
miliar example exhibited in the infatuated drunkard, 
whose animal fhune is continually stimulated into pre- 
ternatural action, by habitual intoxication. He is soon 
emaciated to a skeleton, his trembling limbs announce 
the decay of nature, and his moribund looks proclaim 
the lease of existence drawing to a close. Whilst the 
abstemious peasant preserves an erect figure, and a firm 
step, under the hoary hair, and venerable aspect of three 
score. But with every advantage, we are but the ephe- 
meral beings of a day; for afler a few transient years^ 
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tke animal 6nme becomes caUous^ and kieapable of fte* 
serving ite momentum^ tfiou^ exeited by the most peir« 
cgftil sdmalating agents^-i^tlie bonps begm to grow teittfe, 
-«-tiie hairs to &U from the head, — the teeth to drop from 
their sockets,— ^ind the whde body continues gradually 
to waste, until some trifling disease overwhelms the re- 
maining strength, and death cendudes the scene. 

Such is the aj^earance which the animal 4?ame pre* 
sents in a state of health and unmorbid decay ; we have 
next to consider its <^)erations in a state of disease. 
Health and disease, are terms that neitber admit of defi* 
nition, nor require any, they are familiar words, which 
convey simple ideas ; and therefore cannot by illustratioH 
be rendered more intelligible. 

The moment that we come to the bed-side of a patient, 
our first duty is, to examine what are the deviations from 
health; where do they affect as the primary seat of 
disease ; and lastly, understand what tlie morbid action 
really is. Aflter we have come to a decided opinion con« 
ceming these facts, we shall be able cleiffly to determine 
what must be done, before health can be restored. We 
believe it as a fact in medicine, that no two diseased 
actions ei an c^posite natore, can exist in the sameccm* 
stittttion^ at the same time ; the stronger must necessarily 
ei^l ^e weak^, as heat overcomes cold, water thirst, 
or light darkness ; and the same axiom, is equaUy appli« 
caUe to local actions, and local affections. If the above 
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pvoposition be correet, there can be but one rational 
method of curing disease ; and that is, to induce an op« 
IH»8ite action, sufficiently powerful to expel the diseased 
mie fipoin the system. For the sake of perspicuity, we 
shall in fbtore distinguish the disease by the appellation 
of the morbid action ; and the opposite action or method 
of cure, by the appellation of the counteracting action. 
For the whole process of cure is specifically this, one pre* 
tematural acticm expelling another; the morbid action 
commencing spontaneously, and the counteracting action 
kitroduoed art^cially, to expel its predecessor. I h<^ I 
am expressing myself perspicuously ; when right, I wish 
my meaning to be dearly comprehended, and when 
wrong, I wish my errors to be as clearly detected* 

The morlnd action of colic is merely a remora in the 
bowds, which is removed by Ac counteracting action 
of purgmg. In common catarrh, the morbid action is 
plainly an ebstruction of the cutaneous perspiration^ and 
is reacBly veUeved 1^ the counteracting action of diapho« 
xms ; after which the defluction from the lunga, and tiie 
running at the nose cease. 

In some doiditful diseases, such as epilepsy, where the 
morbid action cannot be dearly ascertained, the difficulty 
is greater; for we cannot be positively certain of indue« 
ing a ceuateMctii^ action. All that we can do in our 
present state of knowledge, is to examine the general 
state of health, independmtly of the fits ; and a» far as 
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possible counteract whatever is found amiss^ and then, 
introduce a new'action into the system^ by means of sti. 
mulants^ sedatives^ or astringents^ as the habit of body 
may point out ; with a view to break the catenation of 
the disorder^ and ultimately to restore permanent health. 
If the means which we employ to effecfe this change^ take 
a more powerful hold on the constitution^ than the epilepsy 
has^ there is a chance of the patient being cured ; other* 
wise all our efforts will prove unavailing^—- like attempts 
to square the circle, they will always be unsuccessful. 

Besides^ there are instances in which we do not wish 
to (employ a counteracting action ; but merely endeavour 
to assist nature^ in throwing off the disease in her own 
way. For example^ when we apply an emollient poultice 
to a suppurating abscess^ to hasten the formation of matter. 
Before we attempt to cure disease^ we must first, if 
possible, be satisfied, that we know what the morbid action 
really is ; we have next to determine, what counteracting 
action will most effectually destroy it, with the least incon« 
venience to the patient ; at the same time we must reflect 
seriously, if the system is capable of bearing the introduce 
tion of a counteracting action, stronger than the diseased 
action. If we are satisfied of this, we must on no account 
procrastinate the cure, until the disease acquire strength ; 
by employing our means alternately in succession, we 
must attack the disease at every point, where it is vulner- 
able, concentrating all our forces at once^ like a grand 
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uiiiltaiy movement^ employing as many remedies as can 
be brought to bear upon the disorder at one time> and 
sweep it £rom the system by a synchronous charge. 
Perhaps we may not possess counteracting means suffi* 
ciently powerful to answer the indication ; or the patient 
may not possess sufficient strength to admit of their ap* 
plication ; in either case, the treatment can only be palli* 
ative. This is what is meant by not being able to bear 
the operation of medicine ; an aphorism that has long 
been common amongst the vulgar, and of which, they 
have long had an undefined idea. On the other hand, 
should a patient possess sufficient strength to bear the 
operation of a counteracting action, stronger than the 
morbid action, he must be cured, it is as plain as the 
chemical fact, that the stronger affinity will disengage the 
weaker ; or the one in mechanics, that the greater weight 
will raise the lesser, when hung on the opposite ends of 
a steelyard. 

It is likewise a fact in medicine, that a patient can 
bear the simultaneous action of a variety of medicines^ 
with nearly as much ease as he can their operation in 
, succession. For example, a patient that can bear sixteen 
ounces of blood to be taken from his arm, can on the 
same day, bear both a blister and cathartic, without indue* 
ing a greater degree of debility, than if they had all three 
been employed on succeeding days ; and their effect is 
more beneficial>in the proportion of three to one: imbecile 
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and desultory practice^ thefefore^ is eteniaUy the result of 
weak flttctuatiiig opinions ; for the momest a practitioiier^s 
opinions are settled, he possesses confideiice in himself, 
and his practice faeooiBes bold and dedded. In every 
ease he has a fixed indication to fulfil, andalthough circnm« 
stances may oblige him to vary his means, stiU his direct 
aim, like the line of no variation, eontinues unchasgeaUy 
the same. 

It is here iivorthy of remark, that our medicines ougkt 
to be as fewas possible, judiciously combined, and perseveri* 
ingly applied, always recollecting that there are few impoa* 
aibilities to a determined mind, that can overlookall trouble 
and see no difficulties. But, as I have already remarked, 
we must positively know what action we wish to induce ; 
if our medicines really possess qualities competent to in« 
duee it ; and lastly, adhibit them in auffident force : for 
without these qualifications, they must fidl to. answ&t the 
intention. 

For the greatest sceptic in the use of powerful doses 
of medicine> must admit, that it is fidly to expect a salu'^ 
tary effect from an inefficient cause* As well might we 
expect that an engine of six-horse«power, would be moved 
by the strength of one, or the current of the tide stopped 
by the pressure of a boy's hand ; foe no cause can produce 
an effect, without the power of doing so. Besides, &om 
small doses much inconvenience may arise, from full doses 
none ; they fulfil their indications with comparative ease^ 
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speedy and certainty; whereas^ small doses do nothing but 
tonnent. 

With regard to specifics, or those medicines that are 
supposed to produce a sanative e^kct, in particular dismr- 
ders, without producing any perceptible effect on the 
constitution ; I must regard them merely as deceptions, 
their effects must either be perceptible, or only imaginary. 
Lord Bacon first taught natural philosophers to lay adde 
i^ieculation, and trust entirely to experimental &cts ; and 
it would have been of equal advantage to the profession 
of medicine, if he had taught physicians to lay aside hy« 
pothesis, and trust entirely to the evidence of their senses. 
In medicine, as in natural philosophy, we may safely 
trust to the senses ; they are correct reasoners, they seldom 
err, aoid always set us right, when our imagination would 
lead us astray. If diseases are cniahte at all; they are to 
be cured, not by the qiecific acdoB of a particular medi« 
cine ; liut by the combined efibrts of many, acting in 
concert, and producing a counteracting action. Indeed 
it is almost immaterial by what means that action is in« 
duced, provided it is sufficiratly powerful. That is a 
pkm fact, aa susceptible of demonstration as any proposi* 
tion in Euelid ; and it case of simple colic affords a com« 
[^ete illustration of it. For if the obstruction be removed 
£rom the bowels, and purging induced, the patient isr 
inmnediately restored to health; and there is no great 
matter by what means it is accomplisbed ; though no 
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doubt the most expeditious is the best. But as nothing 
is more variable than the means which mankind em- 
ploy in achieving the same ptirpose^ every one ought 
therefore to employ those -with which he is best acquaint* 
ed^ and can wield with most skill ; always recollecting, 
that in most caseis there is a considerable degree of lati- 
tude. Indeed precise > rules with regard to the means 
which we are to employ cannot be given. For in every 
instance we must prescribe for the particular case^ not for 
the particular disease ; and witliout the capacity of ac< 
commodating our treatment to circumstances^ we shall 
make but sorry practitioners^ though we possess all the 
book- knowledge of this world. In the fine arts, such 
as painting and sculpture^ no lessons can supply the 
want of taste ; so in medicine^ no instructions will supply 
the want of genius. The science of medicine^ like morality, 
is plain and easy in the closet ; but very difficult in prac- 
tice. Without possessing a peculiar talent, which cannot 
be learned of a master, no one will ever arrive at deserv- 
ing eminence, in any art, or profession ; and much of 
that superiority will perish with the possessor ; it is too 
fine for illustration, and never can be ccnnmunicated. But 
to an eye, and a mind, endowed with the requisite talents 
for medical practice, there is a something in every case, 
that points out what ought to be done. Such a practi* 
tioner see^ his way clearly, and proceeds with a c(»ifi- 
dence that is.pleasing to himself, and encouraging to his 
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patients. Stilly ^as the issue of every case is partly a mys* 
tery, the most skilful practitioners nvrill frequently be 
deceived in their opinions respecting the result. For 
every individual is, sooner or later, assailed by that 
disease that will jrield to no treatment, however judicious. 

Dr. CuUen says, " whether the practice of medicine 
should admit of reasoning, or be entirely rested upon ex« 
perience, has long been, and still may be, a matter of dis- 
pute." This is strange language, for a man who once 
dictated to the medical world. For of what use would 
experience be without reasoning ? we never could apply 
it, like every other species of after-knowledge; it would be 
of no use whatever. As the senses of all men are equally 
acute, or nearly so, he who is possessed of the strongest 
reason, other things being equal, will always be the best 
practitioner. For our senses only point out what the mor- 
bid action is, they can go no farther; our reason must direct 
us how to counteract it ; and experience is only a confir- 
mation of the whole. Besides, if .we know what the 
morbid action is, reason will teach us to counteract it, 
though we never saw the disease before. 

We are fully aware that this doctrine will be stigma- 
tized by many, as a dangerous weapon in the hands of 
the inexperienced, and unskilful, and therefore, ought 
not to have been divulged. I readily admit, that this 
doctrine, like the active elements of fire and water^ will 
be very dangerous in the hands of the ignorant ; the pro- 
position is incontrovertible, but the conclusion is false. 
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The danger is in the nnskilfkl pracdtianers^ not in the 
doctrine itself; for that danger will accampanj them, 
whatever doctrine they adopt; and if they adopt noi^, 
the dang^ will not be diminished. For if obstinate rash* 
ness is the effecft o( their Ignorance, they wiU hurry their 
patients out of existence ; or/ what is worse, and laore 
common, because it escapes the censure ef the wdrid, 
they will see them consume without relief, if they dte 
pusillanimous fools. We are warranted in saying, that 
the doctrine is innocent when skilfully managed ; and 
we must not reason from the abase of menns, nor hastily 
condemn what ia good, because it may bn ill apfdied* 
Are arsenic and Of»am to be diaoarded firom prbelicey 
because they possess poisonous quaUtiea ? as Well iti%ht 
we condemn the use of gunpowder in mining, b^eausef 
it is liable to produce accidents. All ctur acAyiB meifi^ 
cines, which produce a senailde effect on th^ ems^txti&tii 
are poisonous In a greater or lesser, degree ; and if ad^ 
ministered to a person in a stale of healdi, would e? erf 
one of them be hurtfuk 

Perhaps it may be thought arroganeei in the presenlr 
state of knowledge, to attempt a new qriMemof mte^dne. 
But science ia a republic, where ev^ry one has l»tt 
equal right to precedence. Had Lavoriet been a pupil 
of the old school, chemistry might harre i^msaheA m Ua 
infancy; and natural philoso|^ might iftill ha^e h^^ 
SL mere jargon, had Lord Bftcon been an implicit follower 
of Aristotle. 
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In this work^ we shall give intermitting fever its 
usual precedency, not because it is an ancient custom to 
do so ; but because it seems founded in reason, it being 
the most simple in its nature, will serve as a kind of in- 
troduction to the more complex forms of continued fever. 
It is frequently complicated with local affections ; but it 
must be recollected, that we are treating of the idiopothic 
disorder ; for every case shews some slight discrepancy 
of symptoms, which no author can minutely describe, and 
for the management of which, no precise rules can be 
given. 

SYMPTOMS. 

In describing intermitting fever, it has been properly 
divided into paroxysms, and remissions. 

The paroxysms of an intermittent, consist of a cold, a 
hot, and a sweating stage ; which for the sake of pers* 
picuity, are generally described separately in their genuine 
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order of succession. B^ginniiigwith thecold sUge^ in which 
the palse is weaker^ and slower^ than in a healthy state ; 
frequently irregular^ and sometimes almost imperceptible. 
From this low pulsation proceeds universal languor^ which 
is felt in the whole system^ through all the gradations of 
uneasy weariness^ restlessness^ yawning^ stretching, numb* 
ness, stupor ; and even the senses of sight, and hearing, 
are sometimes lost. At the extremities, where the circular 
tion is weakest, the skin first begins to feel cold, and soon 
appears blue and shrivelled, particularly the toes, fingers, 
and lips ; then gradually the whole skin becomes rough, 
like the skin of a fowl, or that of a person suddenly ez« 
posed to intense cold. The patient complains of nausea 
and sickness at stomach; and evidently labours under 
great dejection of spirits ; a violent shivering immedi- 
ately takes place, the eyes lose their lustre, and communi- 
cate a dull, melancholy stare. The teeth chatter, the 
patient draws himself together, and speaks, and breathes, 
with difficulty. Sometimes his voice is suppressed by 
anxious and deep sighing^ and is continually accompanied 
Willi a peculiar sound, not unlike the accents of a person, 
whose voice is broken with age. It was this pale shrink- 
ing of the lips, and extremities, that gave rise to the Cul- 
lene^n spasm ; which, like other absurd and useless 
theories, has had its day. 

The duration of the cold stage, varies from twenty mi- 
nutes, to five or six hoivs ; and for the most part termi* 
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nates in bilious vomiting, alternating with flushings of the 
face, irregular heats, and chills, flashing all over the bb« 
dy. At last the heat becomes permanent, accompanied 
with a redness, and fulness of the skin, indicating tur« 
gescence. The skin amtinues tense and parched, while the 
steady heat is frequently above one hundred and thfee of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer ; whereas, in the cold stage, it 
is frequently under eighty. As the heat becomes steady, 
the pulse becomes regular, and continues increasing in 
strength and rapidity, until sweating commence. Along 
with the above symptoms, the breathing becomes sonorous; 
the sensibility is morbidly increased, the slightest noise 
piercing into the very centre of the brain, the eyes are 

« 

intolerant of light, red, and fierce; the head- ache intense, 
with painful throbbings of the temples, singing of the ears, 
and a perpetual knocking in this occiput, from the strong 
pulsation of the basillary arteries. 

At this period, blood not un&equently bursts from the 
eyes, nose, mouth, andl other cavities of the body. The 
thirst, that was in some degree present from the begin- 
ning of the cold stage, now becomes unquenchable; the 
tongue brown and tremulous, dry and chipped, the 
urine high-coloured, but without sediment. The ideas flit 
through the mind with amazing rapidity, till at last get- 
ting bewildered, the senses themselves are shattered 
into delirium; and in the head-long confusion, fidse 
hearing, and false vision supervene. In the midst of this 
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general anarchy, the sweat bursts forth, and a relaxation 
of all tlie excratories, accompanied with a loose stool, ter« 
Qun^tes this' stage. The sweating in general makes its 
fi^t appeai^ance, like a dew about the forehead, and 
br€^t; then gradually extends over the whole surfiioe 
qt the body. The pulse now becomes soft, and slower ; 
Ae breathing free, the urine deposits a sediment like 
brick dust ; tlie patient fidls asleep, and awakes much re* 
li^ved; still, however, he feels sore, and greatly fatigued, 
has a sickly look, and a considerable degree of low fever 
remaiiiiDg, which continues till the next paroxysm. 
Thcflie are the principal symptoms of a riegular, and well 
marked intermitting fever; but they are much more 
distinct on paper, than at the bed-side of the patient. 
Beciiuse these are the symptoms of the disease ; whereas, 
every particular epidemic has its peculiar 'variations; 
many symptoms that are here described, will be wanting, 
and some may be present, that we have not enumerated. 
Every individual case shews some slight discrepancy of 
symptomsf-^sometimes the cold — sometimes the hot, and 
sometimes the sweating stage is wanting, or at most, but 
^intly marked, and yet the diagnosis is not difficult. 

The varieties of intermitting fever were at one time very 
numerous; foir the infancy of eveiy science, consists of littJe 
more than hard terms, and endless distinctions. Hence 
the fine names, tejtiana duplicata, tertiana triplex, tertiana 
quadtruplex, tertiana pervertans^ tertiana tardans^ and 
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numberless others, which to mention would be multt|^y« 
ing words without ideas. 

The long catalogue is now reduced to the quotidian^ 
the tertian, and quartan ; they are carefully defined by 
Dr Cullen in his nosology, yet after all, they are useless 
distinctions ; for they are only the remains of a technical 
phraseology, which authors have not been able to lay 
entirely aside. 

For they are never distinct, we see all the three species 
existing in the same epidemic; and not unfrequently 
in the same individual case ; the revolutions becoming 
shorter, and the paroxysms longer, as the patient gets 
worse ; and the revolutions longer, and the paroxysms 
shorter, as he gets better. Sometimes, there is a short and 
a long revolution alternately ; at other times, two short 
ones, and then two long ones ; in all the endless variety 
which language can describe. It was this irregularity, no 
doubt, that gaVe rise to those fine Latin names, already 
mentioned. Certainly it is better to say at once, that inter- 
mitting fever is a very irregular disease, varyii^ in its 
revolutions, from twenty-four, to seventy-two hours, 
more or less ; than' by the useless distinctions of double 
tertians, et cetera, confuse the mind, while we are endea- 
vouring to force the disease into a systematic regularity ; 
for which there is not the slightest foundation in nature. 

In the intermittants that I have seen, the cold stage 
was rarely vefy long, or very violent, but in degree re- 
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sembling the shivering, that is usually felt, at the catxt" 
mencement of a common continued fever. But the hot 
stage was long and distressing, accompanied with ahnost 
all the violent symptoms, already enumerated; yet the 
sweating was not very profuse, still it yieldaiL considerable 
relief, although during the intervals, the patients appeared 
as if they had been labouring under a slow fever. In'vain 
did I look for tliat systematic regularity, that only exists 
in books. I was for ever calling this a quotidian, and 
that a tertian ; and confidently predicting the hour when 
the next paroxysms would commence. But I was regu- 
larly disappointed, and' astonished to find the revolutions 
for ever varying in the length of their duration ; being 
generally longest at the commencement of the disease, 
shortest at the acumen ; and gradually longer, and longer, 
as the patients got well. 

The diseases with which intermitting fever is most fre- 
quently complicated, are hepatitis, and dysentery, with 
their consequences ; and an enlargement of the spleen, 
called the ague cake, which is sometimes distinctly felt, 
through the integuments of the abdomen. 

The diagnosis is to be gathered from the symptoms ; 
and the prognoses from their violence. 

Simple intermitting fever, like other constitutional dis- 
orders, leaves no trace, by which the dissector can dis- 
cover its nature or seat. But the local diseases with 
which it is most commonly complicated, leave us awful 
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marks of their devastations, amongst the abdominal viscera. 
An accurate, and melancholy description of these appear- 
ances, will be found in the works written on morbid 
anatomy, by Morgagni, Bailie, and Monro. 

CAUSES. 

The causes of this fever, are generally supposed to be 
effluvia arising from stagnant water, in low marshy 
grounds. This circumstance was first taken notice of by 
Lancisi, about the middle of the seventeenth century; 
but it rests entirely on probability, for we are completely 
ignorant of either the qualities, or the action of marsh 
effluvia. Of this fact, however, we are certain, that in« 
termitting fever is always endemical in low marshy coun- 
tries, abounding with effluvia. It appears annually on 
th6 plains of the Nile, after the inundations of that river 
have subsided, and left tiie corrupting shores steaming 
with putrescent exhalations. They are equally prevalent 
at Bussarah ; where the Arabs, to be revenged on the 
Turks, who inhabit that city, frequently break down the 
banks of the Euphrates ; thereby laying the neighbouring 
desarts under water ; the consequence of which is, a 
dreadful intermitting fever. They are likewise common, 
at the mouths of the great rivers of India ; in the Sevan* 
nas of America, the lowlands of Holland, and the fens of 
Lincolnshire. Perhaps in almost every flat country, whose 
waters are stagnated ; and where the current of the wind 
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is not sufficiently broken^ and increased by hills^ to 
enable it^ to afford a healthy ventilation. Besides, it 

9 

would appear, that a certain degree of temperature is 
necessary for the production of intermitting fever; as 
it seldom prevails near the equator, and never in cold 
northerly regions, during the winter. 

Spring and autumn appear to be the seasons in which 
intermitting fever prevails most, in all countries. It 
would therefore seem, that the dry weather of summer, 
and the frosts of winter, are alike inimical to their pro- 
duction; probably from this, that the heat of summer 
dries up the marshes; and the cold of winter prevents 
putrescency. The moon was at one time accused of hav- 
ing a large share in the production of intermitting fever ; 
an hypothesis that is now sinking gradually into disbelief; 
yet physicians seem to resign it with reluctance, as they 
ever do a romantic creed, which has long been popular. 
When we reflect on the many thousands of miles, which 
the moon is removed from our atmosphere ; that she is 
no luminous body, but merely the reflectress of borrowed 
light ; that she neither gives colour to objects, nor so far 
as experiments have been able to discover, does she 
radiate either heat or cold, if I may be allowed the latter 
term ; we may therefore conclude, that her influence in 
producing intermitting fever, can be no greater, than 
that which the glaciers of the Cordilleras have, in pro- 
ducing the monsoons of the East, It has been argued that 
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the moon regulates the changes of the weather, and 
through that medium^ acts indkectly on the human con- 
stitution. But when we reflect that the different regions, 
of rain^ hail, and snow, with all the other meteors, are, 
comparatively speaking, but a few feet removed from the 
sur&ce of our globe, it is impossible to conceive, what 
influence the moon can have, in showering them upon 
the earth ; this is giving her a repulsive, as well as an 
attractive power. For a satisfactory refutation of lunar 
influence, respecting the changes of the weather, read 
Volney's travels in Sjrria. 

It has been remarked by Dr Lind, and other acute ob- 
servers, that intermitting fevers most commonly make 
their attack, at the change, at full moon, or near one of 
her quarters. This language is intelligible enough ; the 
moon is always in the firmament, and ever changing; 
consequently fevers must happen near the change, at the 
full, or in some of her quarters ; that is, in the wex or 
wane, if they happen at all ; and when there is no moon, 
there will be no intermitting fever. 

Like other epidemics, intermitting fever generally first 
attacks those of a shattered and debilitated constitution. 
For so long as the body is in a healthy perspiring state, 
it readily throws off any noxious external impression ; 
but the moment exhaustion takes place, and the system 
is reduced to an absorbing state, the slightest applications 
are drawn in, and take effect. 
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TREATMENT. 

In describing the cure of intermitting fever^ it appears 
to' be the most rational plan^ to begin with the paroxysm, 
after which^ the treatment of the intermission naturally 
follows. By the word intermission, I mean that period 
of time which elapses, between the end of one paroxysm 
and the commencement of the next ; and by the word 
revolution, I mean, from the commencement of one pa* 
roxysm, till the commencement of the next ; that is, in« 
eluding one paroxysm, and one intermission. 

The removal of patients from a marshy situation, to 
one that is dry and airy, when it can be done> should 
always be accomplished, as soon as possible. For a dry, 
airy situation, is favourable to the cure of every disease 
whatever. 

What the morbid action of an intermitting fever is, has 
long been, and still is, the subject of much controversy. 
All that we know at present, or probably ever will know 
in future, is, that it is first n preternatural cold all over 
the body, accompanied by a low and languid pulsation ; 
succeeded by a preternatural heat, accompanied by an ac- 
celerated action in the vascular system, which terminates 
in sweating; and the sweating in a low fever, which 
continues until the commencement of the next paroxysm. 

A preternatural cold, accompanied by a low and lan« 
guid pulsation, is what in the first instance we have to 
counteract. As heat is the only direct means with which 
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we are acquainted, for counteracting cold« the patient 
should be immediately put into a wanuj or hot bath, of 
a heat considerably above the mean temperature of the 
human body ; at least as many degrees above it, as the 
cold of the patient's body is below it ; and he should be 
retained in the bath, if possible, till the accession of the 
hot stage. Instinct, which is frequently as sure a guide as 
philosophy, seems to have pointed out this mode of treat- 
ment, to the forlorn negroes of the West Inciies ; who 
stretch themselves on the warm sand, in the heat of the 
sun, during the cold stage of their intermitting fevers. 

As no medicine can act with certainty, in any disease, 
so long as the stomach and bowels are loaded ; the con« 
tents of the stomach, should, therefore, be immediately 
discharged by an emetic. For this purpose, twenty«five 
grains of ipecacuanaha, and one of the tartar emetic, 
given in a tea* cupful of the infusion of camomile, will 
answer the indication. This may be thought a large dose, 
but it ought to be remembered, that large doses of ipecacu- 
anaha never can be hurtftd ; as they are thrown off with 
comparative ease and speed ; whereas, small doses are 
slow, and uncertain in their operation, and always tor- 
ment the patient with retching. Besides, vomiting an- 
swers a double indication, it unloads the stomach, and by 
its violent action, promotes heat, and ultimately perspira- 
tion, consequently it is a direct counteractor of cold. 

When the hot stage commences, the morbid action i^ 
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changed ; it is then a preternatural heat, accompanied 
by an accelerated action in the vascular system. Vene- 
section ought immediately to be had recourse to, and if 
fiunting is produced, it will likely put an end to the 
paroxysm* For this purpose, I have frequently bled 
patients in an erect position, with a view to induce htatm 
ing. By this I do not mean to say, that patients should 
be bled to syncope ; that would be dangerous practice ; 
a moderate bleeding should never be exceeded. But 
should the heat still continue to increase, as soon as it 
is steadily above ninety-nine of Fahrenheit's thermo« 
meter, the cold, or the tepid bath, ought to be applied 
in the form of a shower, while the body is exposed to a 
ourrent of air, and repeated, until shivering is produced. 
The patient should then be put to bed ; thinly covered 
with bed clothes ; and the windows kept <^n. When 
he is a Bttie recovered from the fatigue, a bolus of ca« 
lomel and iantimonial powder, in the proportion of eight 
grains of the former, to five of the latter, should be ad« 
lubited. If it is slow in (grating, it may be accelerated 
by an infudon of Senna, This bolus, like the emetic, is 
given to answer a double indication, to unload the 
bowels, and counteract the preternatural heat. That 
purgii^ is a refrigerant, few who have undergone that 
operation, will be disposed to doubt ; as they wiU readily 
recollect the chilly sensations which they experienced ; 
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and their extreme susceptibility to the impressions of cold, 
on the slightest exposure to the air. 

When the sweating stage commences, the patient 
should be kept comfortably warm^ and the perspiration 
allowed to a moderate extent. 

If any considerable degree of fever remains, during 
the intermission, we may rest assured that the disease is 
not conquered, and that the paroxysm will return. 

As the preternatural heat, is greatly reduced during the 
intermission, we feel partly at a loss to say what the 
morbid action is ; and consequently cannot with any de« 
gree of certainty, apply an action of an opposite nature. 
All that we can do, is to keep the patient's body, as near 
the healthy temperature as possible ; and endeavour to ^ 
induce a new, and a permanent action in the system, by 
the regular use of some powerful medicine, that will take 
a stronger hold on the constitution, than what is possess- 
ed by the remaining disease. For so long as the remain- 
ing disease has a more powerful hold of the constitution, 
than the curative means are capable of taking, no salutary 
effect can be produced. If the fever is of an inftunmatory 
nature, the skin dry, and the bowels bound, one grain of 
calomel, and two of antimonial powder^ should be ad- 
hibited every sixth or eighth hour, during the intermis- 
non ; and persevered in^ until the mouth becomes slightly 
afiected, unless the patient previously get well, and then 
it may be immediately discontinued. But if the fever be 
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purely of a typhoid type, tlie skin moist, and the bowels 
lax ; from ten to fifteen drops of the solution of arsenic, 
repeated every sixth hour during the intermission, will 
answer better ; as it acts more immediately on the con- 
stitution, and is not so apt to run off by the bowels. For 
an extensive account of the powers of arsenic, in counter- 
acting intermitting fever, the reader is referred to an ex- 
cellent treatise on the subject, by Dr Fowler of Stafford, 
the father of the practice ; and a work by Sir Gilbert 
Blane, on the Walcheren fever. 

Immediately after the sweating is over, the patient 
should have his body carefully washed with soap and 
water, and have a fresh change of bed, and body linen. 
Indeed, cleanliness is so essential to the cure of every 
disease^ that no patient who is confined to bed, should be 
without a complete change of bed, and body linen, every 
tw#nty-four hours ; and oftener if it be necessary, from ac- 
cidental circumstances. When the cold stage again returns, 
the patient should immediately be put into the warm bath, 
and from ten, to fifteen grains of the powder of ipecacu- 
anaha and opium, adhibited along with plenty of warm 
diluent drink, to promote its operation. 

vWhen the hot stage returns, I would not recommend 
the unqualified repetition of bleeding ; but if the pulse 
is still strong, or if there are any symptoms of local in- 
flammation, the sooner that venesection is performed, the 
better. For, if the disease is allowed to go on, it will 
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take a firm hold of the constitution ; and the opportunity 
of doing good, may be lost for want of re8oluti<Mi. With 
regard to purging, if the bowels are still costive, or if the 
stools are of a dark colour, no idea of debility ought to 
prevent a repetition of the bolus. The aphorism of my 
namesake, Dr Hamilton of Edinburgh, in bis ezeeUent 
work on purgative medicines, is very explicit. The Doctor 
recommends purging until the stools are of a natural co- 
lour, without fear of debility. This is plain sense, for 
certainly the strength of a patient cannot consist in the 
ccMTupted excrement, that i» pent up in his bowels. It 
is impossible to say how often we must repeat the 
puj^fing ; that the practitioner alone can determine : but 
the inflammatory diathesis must be overcome ; and when 
we bleed it must be in the hot stage, and when we puige 
it must likewise be in the hot stage, though laxatives may 
be necessary at times during the intermission. 

But although neither bleeding, nor purging, may be 
admissable ; sdll the cold affusion will continue to be ne- 
cessary, so long as the hot stage recurs. Or, at an ad- 
vanced state of the fever, perhaps the evaporation of 
tepid water from the surfiice of the body, while exposed 
to a current of air, wiU be found a more powerful means 
of lowering the preternatural temperature. 

Indeed, when the intermitting fever is of an inflamma- 
tory nature ; when the skin is dry, and parched ; and the 
patient under the influence of calomel and antimonial 
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powder during the intennission ; the tepid evaporation 
ought to be used in preference, as it is of a more relaxing 
nature. But if the intermittent is of typhc»d type, the 
skin generally moist, and the patient under the influence of 
arsenic ; the cold affusion, from its bracing qualities, will 
answer best. It probably may be considered a dangerous 
practice, to employ the cold affusion, or tepid evapcHration, 
while the system is under the action of calomel, an«- 
timonial powder, or arsenic. An ingenious alarmist, 
may conjure up a thousand bad consequences that may 
possibly result from such treatment ; but experience will 
ultimately free the mind, and establish the safety of the 
practice. We have l^ere communicated a general outline^ 
of what we think ought to be the principal aim, both in 
the paroxysm, and intermission ; no doubt we have omit- 
ted many auxiliary remedies, that will be necessary for 
the completion of a cure ; but these are the province oi 
the practitioner, who moulds a general doctrine for parti- 
cular cases. 

REGIMEN. 

Food, in the early part of all fevers, sho^d be cool, and 
light ; but of the patient's own choosing, nothing stimu- 
lating should be given, as long as the paroxysms continue 
to recur with violence ; particularly if the skin is dry, and 
parched. But in the latter part of the fever, when the pa- 
roxysms appear broken, and the skin moist, nourishing diet. 
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^uted wiiie^ will pr^Qc^e strcn^^, and accelerate the 
QU)?e. prink [ftb^^^ld likewise be pf the patient's own 
cl|ii^ilg> .<3^ w}i?n the ^n is parched, and tepid when 
it ia iiiOJ0t. 

H«re it way be pjKip^r tp ni^ntipn some of the fbomi- 
mide .i?iii«die0> whii^ ^ ^j making a strong im^res* 
wn.on the, mind, and in aUgbt oises may |iaye been sue- 
oessfill. Tb^ w^?$ no doubt. priginally introduced by Uie 
fki^yxi^y a^ ^tiU are in gte^ request amongst the vulgar, 
who r$giilarly feUow. the fi^tyi at the distance of half 
« century. The most renowned of these remedies are, the 
cobweb pills, the powder of human bones, swallowing liv- 
iKg^IHd^s> <»r a draui^t pf fitine eyeiy mpnaing ; besides 
M many.iEKKH^ pf .die same jkipd, as would fill a yolume. 
)yitl|jre|j^9d to specifics^ the most propakient of these^ 
i»t|ie,^^^ona,, a m^djkcin^ wjbi^ like the balm of Giloid, 
^Ufaoy» in the printed }iand4Nlls of Dr Solomon, was 
foii^erjy cpnsidered as an infidlible cure for many 
^ifUjs^^&BB^ in .which it is not emjdpyed at present. 
It ^st a^uired its pppularity and name, from a cure 
yf)aif^ it was ^qpposed to bave performed uppn the Coun* 
teas Pel Cincbon, Jljie lady .of the Spanish vic^py at 
lima^y in the year one thousand six hundred and f<Hiy. 
It was JBbnt brougfat into Europe by the /esuits; and has 
been newly itt profitable to these sacred inqNistora, and qf 
juunuch ctttility to mankindt ^ ^e sale of indulgences. It 
^as aft^waida ren^^icd famous in England by Sir J^ans 
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Sloane^ it was the n^edical base on which he founded big 
popularity ; the nucleus around which he accumulated his 
fortune ; and he left his encomiums on it : a lesson for pos« 
terity to read, how easy it is to be deceived. Cindiona is 
still extensively employed, by the imitative part ef the old 
school'; whose unthinking minds resemble the viewless 
calm of a misty day. It is continually their resource, 
when they know not what to do ; and it pleases the igno« 
rant, because it is in unison with their own doctrine. In 
the cure of intermitting fevers," there are many otherwise 
well informed practitioiiers, who still ding to the idea of 
its infallibility. They appear, however, to be labouring in 
vindication of an hypothesis, rather than in the investi^ 
gation of truth. Still it is curious to observe, how in 
their dreams, these poor visionaries are for ever tumbling 
out of bed; every moment betraying the ineffidency 
of cinchona, in th^ 'cure of intermitting fever. As a 
proof of this, Di^ Donald Monro says, ** Where it was ne- 
cessary to give the bihrk before emetics and cathartics 
could be exhibited, I often jg;ive it along with a cathartic; 
and foiind, that keeping up a catharsis, did not prevent 
the bark from curing the ague." Dr Jackson says, *' I 
may remark, that the bark was often rejected by the 
stomach/ and in ^me cases past off almost instantly by 
stool ; yet' the course of the fever seemed no less effec* 
Uially checked by it, than when such effects did not 
occur .^' Dr Hamilton of Edinburgh would probably 
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have acoounted fbr these cures in a more rational way. 
Such stories remind us of Si^ Kenehn Digby's sympathe- 
tic powder, that stanched bleeding as effiBctually, when 
applied' to the instrument that inflicted the wound, as 
when applied to the wound itself. When mercury runs 
off by stool, it fidls to affect the system; and consequently 
its salutary effects are not obtained. When opium is im« 
mediately rejected by vomiting, it fails to* answer the in- 
dicatioQ. But this wonderful cinchona seems to labour 
under none of these disadvantages ; for if it is dnce got 
into the stomach, the patient is safe. In reasoning from 
analogy, we might naturally conclude, that tasting with 
the tongue, or smelling at the nose, would be equally effi- 
cacious. The whole tale amounts to this^ these gentlemen 
never thought for themselves ; their reason was blinded, 
and in endeavouring to prove too much, they subverted 
the wh<de doctrine. 

Sir John Pringle likewise lets the secret escape, when 
he says, '^ The cure of intermittants of an inflammatory 
nature, depends chiefly on evacuations, and low diet ; neu- 
tral salts, and dilutang acid liquors are assistants : and 
the bark is useful when there are complete intermissions. 
These fevers have such fair remissions, even with a break* 
ing in the water, as might persuade a physician unacquaint- 
ed, with their nature,that they would readily yield txr that 
medicine, but would often be disappointed. Whether it be, 
that some inflammation hindersthe bark from taking effect, 
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or that these quottdianfl^ are not true intenkiitteittf, as not 
being of a tertian, or a quartian form, certian it 19, tliey 
are not safidy stopped by it For though the paxoKysms 
have disappeared under its use, yet having ao often seen 
the breast aifected, or a lurking fever remain, after giving 
the febrifuge ; at last I made it a rule to attempt die dire 
-without it, or at least to d^y giving it, till in the coiiva*/ 
lescent state ; the patient required it only as a strengthf 
ener." It is strange, that Sir John Pringle should mistrust 
the evidence of his senses, rdiative to the nature of the 
fever; rather than suspect the fiiUilnlity of the bark. But 
such are the woeful effects of prfjndice, even on power* 
ful minds ; for custom, not his own judgment, led him 
astray, and reduced him to so many exceptions, and con« 
jecturesi as are sufficient to explain the whole mystery. 
When a doctrine is perplexed, when the chain of reason- 
ing is continually interrupted, by facts ^pHiich destroy the 
arguments ; in other words, when &cts, and arguments, 
are constantly in opposition ; and wh«re the- subject is 
alternately lost in ambiguity, or barely supported by ne- 
gative evidence, something must be radicaHy wrong. On 
the other hand, when the propositions are just, and the 
reasoning correct, a beautiful harmony pervades the 
whole ; the operations of cause and effect am all conspi- 
cuous, we see them unitihg all the way, and tra^e ihtai 
onward in succession, like the moVettents of a chr6n6mcN 
ter from wheel to wheel. Dr Bh>dtlesly allowed int^« 
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mitteDts to run on for sometime^ before he gave the bark ; 
becaiue when given too early, it induced headache, 
yeDowness oC the eyes, and frequently continued fever* 
He therefore gave it in small doees, with myrrh^ or some 
other anmiatic, until the inflammatory diathesis was suf- 
jficiently removed, to admit of his giving it in larger doses. 
For a further refutation of the qpedfic power of the 
cinehona, the reader is referred to the works of Dr Donald 
Monro, Dr Broeklesley, Cleghom, Miliary, Jackson, and 
Sir John Fringle, the whole of these gentlemen betray 
the secret. For in spite of their great abilities, they get 
entangled in the meshes of their own hypotheses, end 
during their struggle to get &ee, the truth escapes ; that 
cinchona is nsefbl only to convalescents. Thia is the 
truth ; for when we have allowed the bark the qualities 
of an astringent bitter, we haye elevated its virtues to 
their utmost range. That a decoction, or infusion q£ 
baik, will constnnge, or brace the fibres of the stomach, 
long relaxed by disease, is to be expected ; the relation 
between cause and effect is obvious, they stand in a rea- 
aonable proportion, one to the other, such as we may 
always expect, and sudi as we shall always find. But 
when practitioners talk of throwing the bark, in substance, 
into the stomach of a sick patient, it is the most charitable 
conclusion, to believe they do so .unthinkingly ; as it is 
enough to turn the stomach of a hog ; and can produce 
nothing but nausea, and loss of appetite. In fine, let 
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him whose faith remains unshaken^ in the febrifuge qufl« 
lities of the bark, contemplate the bill of mortality, as he 
reads the history of the unfortunate expedition to Wal« 
cheren, and ponder on the examination"* of the army 
medical board, before a committee of the house of com- 
mons, and if he can resist that evidence, there is more 
hope of a fool than of him. 
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In treating of continued fever, the description shall be 
confined to typhus ; being satisfied that the synocha of 
the olden physicians, is a fimciful disorder ; and nowhere 
to be found excepting in their writings. Probably they 
mistook the symptomatic fever, which accompanies phrem« 
tis, or some of the other inflammations, for an idiopathic 
disease, and as such, described it without attending to 
the local complaint. 

The yellow fever of the West Indies, and the plague of 
Smyrna, so much dreaded in Europe, are nothing more 
than typhus, aggravated by climate, and other circum- 
stances. This doctrine will very probably be considered 

* 

a sweeping one, by those who believe in the infallibility 
of public opinion ; particularly when they recoUect, that 
to prevent the introduction of those contagious diseases, 
gave rise to the quarantine laws^ which have so long dis« 
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graced England by their tx>miption and inhumanity. 
But as I wish nothing to rest on my authority^ I trust 
every practitioner, will carefully examine the symptoms 
of typhus^ yellow fever, and the plague, and then point 
out the distinctions between them, if he can. I apprehend 
it will be found as difficult, as to divide the sjnmptoms of 
concussion and compression of the brain. Many are the 
authors who pretend to teach us these nice distinctions ; 
l>ut as they have never made them dear, we are still in 
the dark; and cannot understand by their knowledge, 
unless it be communicated. 

To give a terse and luminous account of all the symp- 
toms of typhus, is one of the most difficult subjects of 
description, to be found in all the range of medicine. Be- 
cause it exhibits such an endless variety of symptoms, 
that authors have only the choice of being short, and im- 
perfect, or 'long and. confuse.d. It would therefore re- 
quire the glowing thoughts, and colouring expr^essions of 
It Shakespeare, a B3rron, or a Scott, to do it justice. 

* Typhus, like intermitting fever, generally commences 
with a Vigour, or shivering sensation, whigh continues for 
the furst twelve or twenty-foiu: hours; afterwards fitful 
chills, alternate with hot flushings, and these again continue 
for a period of, from twenty-four to fdrty-eight hours, 
when a preternatural heat, and accelerated pulse^ gradually 
become steady, and remain liearly so, until the termination 
of the disease. 

By some authors, typhus has been regarded merely as 
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•ninoeisant saries of panayms^ Bimilar to those of ati inter* 
mittiiig fever. I am^ however, of offhdon, that contiiraed 
fever consists of only one paroxysm; a eotd stage at the 
commeneementy which is sh<»rt, and not ntways vtrj £a« 
tinctly marked ; a hot one in the middle, Whiidh is long 
and violent, with but little abatement untfl a cxisis super- 
venes, and then a giende diaj^Uirisis takes place, whidi 
may be termed the la6t, or sweating stage. 

Typhus has long beeft divided into two species, ikh 
mild and the malignant ; similar divisions^ taken from the 
violence of the s3rmptom8, nuiy-with equal propriety be 
extended to every disease in the nosology. At least there 
are few diseases whidi do not occasionally appear so 
mild, as to require' no medical treatment, and at othte 
times so inveterate, as to resist the most skilful physicians. 
Probably, it was from want of attention to thb simple 
fact, that authors have detailed so many species of the 
same disorder; thereby creating confusion while they 
were aiming at superior correctness ;'Dr Russel's work cm 
the plague, is a glaring instance of this kind of accuracy. 

SYMPTOMS. 

• 

In some cases of typhus, the attack commences by 
a sensation of weariness, yawning, and other concomi* 
tant symptoms of lassitude; accompanied by an obtuse 
pain, or rather a sense of weight in the forehead, directly 
over the eye-brows. A degree of anxiety is felt about the 
praecordia; or, as patients themselves emphaticaUy ej^ress 
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it, a great weightiness about the heart A creeiHiig, 
sensation is fdt in the fleshy particularly in the back^ as 
if a stream of cold air were rushing along the spine. For 
the first three or four days^ these symptoms continue 
wavering and unsteady ; fitful chills, and hot flushings, 
moie or less distinctly marked,, continue regularly in sue« 
cession^ till, in the end, ^e duUs gradually abate, and the 
heat continues permanent. This is what is meant by the 
fever becoming fixed in the constitution. Dreary ideas 
now haunt the mind, and gloomy prospects of futurity 
almost bordering on despair; at other times reason and 
memory seem to vanish, and thepati^it doses ii| a kind of 
drowsy stupor, ihat is only interrupted by sighs and 
groaBis. The puke is for tbe most part smaU, and easily 
compressed, or is only a little quicker than natural ; and 
tbepatienty upon the whole, appears like a person exhaust* 
ed by fiitigue. The heat is but little above the natural 
standard, die nausea not very distreasittg, nOr the thhrst 
very urgent ; and the appetite for some kinds of food but 
little impaired. At the commencement, the tongue ia 
white and moist ; but ultimately becomes brown, the eyes 
dull and listless, the bowels iu gencand costive, while the 
mine and ftces remain nearly ofthe natufal colour. 

These, or similar symptomil, continue to go on with 
but little variatioa for weeks» until the patient is worn 
to a skekttm ; then the fev^r is exttnguiiriied, for waht of 
strength in the patient, to support it knger. This is 
what is meant bv the fever being exhausted ; a term we 
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shall frequently have occasion to recur to^ in the course 
of this work. 

At other times the attack commences more suddenly, 

the patients are seized with a dull headache^ approaching 

to insensibility of the brain j acccMnpanied by vertigo, 

and dimness of vision. Immediately excruciating pains, 

like those of rheumatism, extend* along the back, loins, 

and extremities ; so' that the joints feel as if they were 

dislocated. These symptoms, with the addition of severe 

rigours, proceed progressively fbr one or two days, when 

the fever becomes fixed. At that period, a numbness, 

particularly of the back and lower extremities, takes place, 

occasionally bordering upon complete paralysis. The mus- 

des acquire a degree of rigidity so great, that the patients 

have to make several efforts before they can turn them- 

selves in bed. The pulse in one wrist, is often small and 

irregular, striking against the finger like the vibrations of 

a thread, whilst in the other wrist, and in different parts 

of the body, it is fall and strong. At the same time, the 

body feels of unequal temperature, one p2Ut is chilled with 

cold, and another burning with heat ; one cheek pide, and 

another red, alternately. Perhaps the right side of the 

body is covered with a cold, clammy sweat, whilst the left 

is dry, and scorching. Such patients put out their tongue 

with difiiculty ; it trembles when they speak, so that their 

words are scarcely intelligible. Their half-dosed eyes 

are bleared, and appear as if they had been weeping ; 
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while not unfirequently the tears are seen trickling down 
their cheeks. 

But by far the most alarming 83rmptom is^ a gasping 
oough^ which produces a difficult expectoration of tough 
glary mucus^ or bloody foam. In these cases^ the blood 
appears to be gorged in the lungs ; the breast heaves 
with a kind of gurgling noise> and it seems to require an 
act of volition^ to perform the ordinary functions of respira« 
tion. The pulse scarcely counts above ei^ty> or ninety, 
in the minute^ frequently very irregular and often inter«* 
mitting. 

At other times typhus attacks by a violent fit of shiv« 
ering, the prostration of strength is so very great, that the 
limbs tremble, and the teeth knock against each other, as 
in the cold fit of an ague. About the second or third 
day, the cc^d diminished, and the febrile heat supervenes. 
Immediately a severe vomiting of bile takes place, some- 
times accompanied by purging, so as nearly to resemble 
a cholera morbus; and these two distressing symptoms fre- 
quently continaieafterthe feverhas become fixed. The pulse 
now rises to an hundred and forty/ or an hundred and sixty 
in the minute, and sometimes, though rarely, it cannot be 
counted ; as^the pulsations are hardly distinct, for it seems 
to be gliding under the finger, like the swift motion of a 
smooth stream; this is what I would call the running 
pulse. The- eyes, which at the commenoem^it were tur- 
bid and blood'shot, now assume a tense and lustrous 
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fieroNiess, lik^ tbe glaring eyes of a nbidanimaL The 
patient is for ever clenching his fists, grinding hi# teeth^ 
ov writhing his body as if in agony ; ajt the same time 
when, he is qpiestioned how he finds hinselfj he generally 
tefdies' m a querulous tpneji that he cannot tell, £br he is 
all eonfqsed. About the evening of the third day> furious 
ddyoittia talcea pUoe> aiulthe patient ia kept] ]|i bed wxtf^ 
difficulty. 

As ihe fever advanceSiL tbe symptoms become moxf 
xeguliar ; still the nausea^ or at least i^ d^pree of loaife^g, 
generally continues, accompanied by a burning paia ia 
the stomach. The tongue, which at first was white and 
Irepaiuleus, soon becomes brown^ dry, and chipped, or red 
and giistenii^. and ultimately quite black ; at the same 
time the teeth, andlips, are covered w;ith a dark fivripgof 
mucus. Ddmum returns regularly ev^ even** 



ing, and piartly goes oflTagvb towards morning ; elthou^ 
it not nnaeldamly hsppens, that a dfgisee of oonlusion in 
the mind, remaitts daring the day ; and the patient often 
maveahislipsasif he wereintheactof speakii^, Aoh^ 
no sound is heard. In sttl moie exasperated cases, a 
total depnwatlHi of all the penses t^s place, so that the 
patimt langhs, singfs, or raves, alternately ; or he is 
melancholy, and calls upon his attendants tor^mve some 
great load ofi^his breast. He sees and copversea fiuniliar* 
ly with persons that are not present; and very commonly 
he imagines hhnself employed in his usual vocations. 
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As the fiver advanoes, he sinks into a stiqpid inseiisibility; 
tilie urine and f^ces pass inveliintarilj, and lie slides ia« 
pdrc^t M y to the foot of the bed, or he staits up asd 
eatdies at things which he inagines are passing be« 
fore him^ or contiimes to Ibid and fumUe with the bed* 
efedies. 

From the vitiated state ef the secretions, every thing 
taken into the mouth, has « nauseous taste ; even the 
snncns of the nose becomes indurated, so that all sense 
of amdiing is lost; aUd heilebwe itself will not occasion 
a0ee«Bg. The removal of these cony incrustations, 
which ping up the nostrils, and the return of the sense 
ef smdling, are perhaps the earliest, and most unequivocal 
aymptnms of retutniiig health. 

OooasibBaHy there is great difficulty of swaUowing^ 
bam a paraljrl^c aSectiM of the muscles of deglutition ; 
or from an isqphlliolis ulceration in the throat In some 
mre instances, vomitiBg continues thrpughout the disease ; 
and a mixlure ofblood ttul iHle, resembling coffee-grounds, 
is,qee^d. 

The bowds are aehnetsoies costive, at ether times diar« 
rhoea, or dysenMiy preVafls; then the eacrement be- 
comes ntremely frtid, and in the latter case, assumes 
Ae iq^pearavioe of half-mdted pitch, miaEed with blood. 
Tbiaoecnkpled excrement^ oteasimis a sense of stimulation 
in theixiwels; aqd a Arehhudf in the belly, distinctly 
felt by placing the hand on the abdomen. 
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The urine is Sometimes nearly limpid^ but much moi'e 
frequently high-coloured^ or turbid ; and at times so very 
acrid^ that it occasions a painful burning heat during the 
act of micturition, as if the patient were a£3icted with 
gonorrhoea, and afler cooling, it deposits a quantity of 
grumous blood. A paralytic affection of the bladder sn«* 
pervenes, in some instances, in consequence of wiiich, the 
urine has to be drawn off by the catheter. 

The iskin is mostly dry and parched, but sometimes a 
i^light moisture appears on the neck, and breast, early in 
the morning ; at first it is natural, ultimately, however, it 
becomes fetid ; and then it communicates to the hand of 
the practitioner, a sensation like a. faint electrical stream>> 
or a slight touch of the torpedo. . Blood is often strained 
through the cuticular p6res, as wdl as forced from the 
nose, and other cavities of the body. As debility increases, 
small, rounds reddish spots, generally.about a Hneindiame- 
ter^ appear under the cuticle, all over the body, so that • 
the patient has the appearance of one affected with the 
itch ; these spots continue for a longer, or shorter period ; 
and are called petechiae.- Others of a larger size, and darker 
coloui^, are called vibices ; but th^. all belong to the saque 
fkmily, and are merdy extravasated blood, detained' under 
the cuticle. Sometimes the skin, particularly of the &ce 
back, and breast, is covered with streaks, and clouds, of 
different colours, like a piece of variegated marble. 
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In some eases the sense of hearing is remarkably acute ; 
in other cases deafness prevails ; answering to the ten- 
dency to inflammation^ or torpor, of the brain. 

Towards the dose of the disease^ some patients are tor- 
mented with convulsive twitchings of the limbs, and face; 
so that the features are distorted, as in that disease, known 
by the name of Tic Doloureux. 

Before death the features become collapsed, the nose ap- 
pears sharpened^ and glistening ; the cold sweat, or, as' it is 
emphatically styled, the damp of death, appears like a mil- 
dew on the forehead ; all sense of voluntary motion is 
lost, and pain and suffering for ever at an end« The 
patient does not .know that he is in existence ; he hes on 
his back and breathes only from one half of the thorax. 
The rittle sounds in his throat, and a kind of dark spume 
works fircHQOL the sides of his mouth. The body is now com- 
pletely callous to the excitement of all external, or in- 
ternal stimulants ; the latter can rarely be swallowed, or 
if they can, to make use of a Scottish expression, they 
go down with a fluttering noise ; but the intermitting 
pulse is not accelerate, the intervals become longer, and 
lopger, till at last it stands still. 

^ These symptoms are alarming, but not exaggerated ; 
I have seen them all, and the very worst of them termi- 
nate £ivourably ;' but that is a degree of success, which 
we <^annot expect as a general result. But we must do 
our duty, that is the most we can ; and never give up a 
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caae^ however alanxung the sympUwns may be ; always 
reoolleoling^ that whilst there is li& there is hojpe ; and 
that the latter should only expire with the former. 

When the fever terminates favourably^ an abatement of 
all the symptoms^ gradually takes place, ^t is invain. 
that we talk of a crisis^ or critical symptoms ; and pretend 
to point out the precise moment when the fever broke;, 
as it is called^ and took a ^vourable turn. At firsts the 
change is imperceptible^ often temporary ; and it is not 
tiU sametme after the melioration takes place, that we 
can pronounce the patient in the way of recovery. 

CAUSES. 

The causes of typhus are said to be very numerous ; 
but, with the exception of contagion, the whole of th^m 
are negative ; for they may, or they may wt i»*o4upe 
fever. Contagjon alone is a positive cause ; for whenever 
it acts, it producfe^typhus, and no other disease. Jftat 
how this contagion acts, is a mystery ; and what is ita 
nature, we cannot tell. The most probable co^e<?ture 
however is, that it is an aeriform fluid, evolved &m the 
lungs of fever patients, during expiration; ao^^iiMed 
by those who become infected, during inspir^n. This 
opinion wiU gain strength, if we credit the^eacpc^imilta 
of Mayow; which go directly to prove, fliat jth^ -bte^ 
absorbs part of the atmospheric air, in ite paa(M^ ^fm^ 
the lungs, during respiration; and Mi^Mighj^^ in^wn 
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"\re can easily explain, how contagion is diffused over 
the whole body. This is not proving the proposi- 
tion, before we deduce the inference ; it is merely rea« 
soning from analogy ; and on the presumption, that 
the contagion must be absorbed, and mingle with the 
blood, before infection can take place. But we know 
from the experiments of Dr Rash, and from what we may- 
see every day, that rubbing the vaccine, or small-pox 
virus, on the sound cuticle, will not produce infection ; 
it must communicate with the blood ; or be applied to a 
part of the body, where the cuticle is extremely thin. 
Even the venereal virus, and indeed every other, acts on 
the same principle. The poison of the rattle snake, the 
cobra di capello, or the saliva of a rabid animal, are innoxi- 
ous when applied to the cuticle ; and only infectious when 
innoculated into the blood ; or perhaps when rubbed into 
a part which nearly wants the scarf skin, or when inhaled 
by breathing. All this is nothing more than analogical 
reasoning ; but we are warranted in employing it at times, 
when facts will bear us no further. If I am not deceived, it 
is at least plausible ; and, if correct, it should forever silence 
the idle stories of fomites ; that is, of contagion being 
carried from one house to another, in clothes ; or from 
one country to another in a bale of goods ; consequently 
England might bum her yellow flags, and do the 
country a service, by converting her quarantine cutters 
into oyster smacks. A curious work on Medical PoUce^^ 

P 
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is at present preparing for the press^ by Dr Aiton of 
Edinburgh ; which will be read with interest^ by every 
lover of science. 

Contagion^ like carbonic acid gas^ is said to be heavier 
than atmospheric air^ at least if we can trust the testimony 
of Marat, who relates, in his observations on hospitals, 
in the Memoirs de Dijon. There he tells us, that he 
found the atmospheric air, on a level with die beds of 
the patients in a typhus ward, so contaminated with con- 
tagion, that birds when placed in it sickened and died. 
But when they were raised to the ceiUng, on a level 
with the windows; and above the heads of the patients, 
they escaped with impunity. Dr Russel corroborates this 
opinion relative to the specific gravity of contagion, in his 
account of the plague of Aleppo; by telling us, that 
those people who live in the upper stories of that town, 
generally escape infection; and it is there common for 
timorous practitioners, to prescribe from the windows of 
the second floor, for a crowd of patients on the street be- 
low. These are at least tola*able proofin, that contagion 
does not ascend to any great height. 

Dr Bateman of London, who has written elc^iwitly, 
and rationally, on fbver; thinks that contagion cannot 
be communicated, at the distance of more than a few feet, 
from its source. That however may depend somewhat 
on the state of ventillation,-^the virulence of the oonta< 
gion«*«the situation in whidi the person expose^ i» P^ 
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ced-^and lastly the susceptibility of infection. But tak- 
ing it as a general rule^ and under ordinary circumstances^ 
Dr Bateman's opinion may safely be relied upon. Asj 
howeverj, I have only extracts^ from bis excellent work^ 
I cannot pre^nd to do bis opinions justice^ at least eqiiaX 
to th^r merit. The sit^tion^ in which persons exposed^ 
are placed^ is of the utmost importanfe for ascertaining 
the range of contagion ; for if they are placed in a cur- 
rent of air, trowing directly from fever patient^, they 
xnay be infected at a considerable distimce ; whereaa, if 
.they are pl%Q^ to wind)vaj:4> they ^rp |ipt lik.ely to b^ 
ipfect^ at all« a^ they will th^ breathe pure air. A me- 
lancbply ponfinoatiw of this opinioii, occurred at the 
Old Baitey» on the eleventh of May, one thousand aeven 
hundred and fifty. The prisoners, though many of them 
had been labouring under typhus; had been kept crowd- 
ed for nearly a whole day, in small, iU-ventillated ^part- 
ments. When they entered the court, the windowa were 
thrown open ; and a current of air passed, from right, to 
left. Immediately the Middlesex jury, and the other people 
who sat on the left side, were seized with fever : while the 
London jury, who sat in the box opposite to them, escap- 
ed. The Lord Chief Justice, and the Becorder, who 
sat on the right, likewise escaped ; but the Lord Mayor, 
and the rest who sat on Che left dde of the bendi, were 
infected. 

From these premises we may conclude that contagion, in 
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every situation, will infect exactly to that point of distance, 
where it becomes so much diluted with atmospheric air, 
as to be inoffensive. The same as a solution of arsenic 
in water, wiU continue to be poisonous, until it is so 
much diluted, as to be rendered innocent. Consequently 
wherever contagion is allowed to accumulate, in ill-ven* 
tillated apartments, or when it is forced by a current of 
air, the range of its power wDl be most extensive. 

In the present advanced state of chemical science, it 
would be a research worthy of the genius of Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy, or Professor Leslie, to analyze the air ex« 
pired firom the luMgs of fever patieMts, and if possible 
detect the nature of contagion. I mentioned this to my 
acquaintance, the late celebrated Dr Murray of Edinburgh, 
the last time I saw him ; but he was then ailing, and, 
incapable of attending to minute experiments. 

Contagion is a something, we know not what ; but in 
the middle of all this ignorance, endless are the methods 
that have been resorted to for its destruction. Burning 
of aromatics,-.-8prinkling with vinegar, — and smoking 
with gun- powder, were long the order of the day. But 
the most celebrated of all these useless expedients, because 
it met with royal patronage, is the nitrous fumigation of 
Dr Carmichael Smith ; for which the inventor received 
six thousand pounds out of the public purse ; so that he 
may be said to have enjoyed the sole benefit of his dis« 
covery. These fumigations are said to have been of great 
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otse in the revolutionary hospitals of France ; and by a 
diligent perseverance in their use^ typhus ultimately dis« 
appeared. This is no doubt true; for typhus has its 
limits of duration, in common with every other malady. 
The plague of Athens^ and of London^ terminated spon- 
taneously, without the aid of nitrous fumigation. The 
story reminds me of the simple Norwegian, who rose 
every morning at the crowing of the cock, and b^an 
hammering a piece of flint for day light ; sometimes he 
obtained it in a few minutes, at other times it required a 
longer exertion, but he was always successful in the end. 
This fumigation was however greedily received, as one 
of the unaccountable &cts in medicine ; and it has ul- 
timately turned out, as they always do, a deception, if 
nothing worse. All that it has done, or all that vapour 
can do, whenjntroduced into the composition of atmos- 
pheric air, already tainted with contagion, is only to mix 
it with a new species of contamination, which is two evils 
in lieu of one. 

Fresh water and soap, a current of pure air, and scrub- 
bing brushes, are all the means we can employ with advan- 
tages, for the destruction of contagion, arising from human 
effluvia ; for it seems the Almighty has made the air so 
pure, that it has little need of our amendment. 

The other causes which induce typhus, independently 
of contagion, which, by the way, is seldom the first cause 
pf 4n epidemic,-«»are excessive debility, however induced. 
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— cold and damp^»— filthy — poor diet, — putrid exhalatiohs, 
— exhausted air in crowded and ill ventiQated situations, 
et cetera, et cetera. We have already remarked, these are 
only negative causes, which may, or may hot produce 
yet there are certain combinations of them which seldom 
fail to do so. 

When typhus risfts from nastiness, fatigue, cold and 
damp, or poor diet ; it generally takes its origin among 
Uie lower orders of society ; and there it sometimes re* 
mains, though at other times it spreads indiscriminately. 
In a fever that raged at Carlisle, in seventeen himdred 
and seventy- eight, Dr Hey sham traced its origin to one 
of the city gates, solely inhabited by poor families. The 
malignant fever that raged at Lisbon and Cadiz, during 
the late peninsular war, originated among the poorer 
class^ who were crowded into these ill-ventillated cities^ 
in a naked, dirty, and starving state. The fever that a 
few years ago, raged with such violence in the city of 
Glasgow, probably took its rise among the lower class, 
who from the sudden failure of trade, on which they de<- 
pended, were all at once reduced to famine. 

When typhus arises from putrid exhalations, it general- 
ly first attacks the weak and emaciated ; whatever their 
station may be. It generally makes its appearance near 
the scene of some greal battle, where the putrifying 
bodies of men and horses, have occasionally been left un- 
buried. Forestus mentions an extraordinary case of a 
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malignant fever that raged at Egnumt in Holland^ occa« 
aioned by a dead whale that had been cast upon the coast; 
and to such a degree wais the surronnding atmosphere 
impr^nated by the effluvia of this putrifying mass ; that 
those who lived near it, could not keep flesh sweet fw 
three hours. What credit is due to the sequel of this 
tale, every one may judge for himself; but I once visit- 
ed the carcase of a putrifying whale, near Meragissey, 
in the county of Cornwall ; and so horrible was the 
stench, that I was immediately attacked with head-ache 
and retching. 

That typhus will arise from an exhausted or a con- 
taminated state of the air, in crowded and ill ventillated 
situations ; is well illustrated by the case of Mr Howel, 
and his companions, who escaped immediate suffocation 
in the black*hole of Calcutta; for they were all immediate- 
ly seized with typhus. ^ 

Lord Chancellor Bacon observes with his usual saga« 
city, that ''the most pernicious infection, next to the 
pli^e, is the smell of the jail, where prisoners have been 
long, and close, and nastily kept, whereof we had in our 
own time experience twice or thrice, when both the judges 
who sat upon the jail, and numbers of those who attend- 
ed the business, »ck^ed upon it and died. Therefore 
it were good wisdom, that in such cases, the jail were 
aired before they be brought forth." It would have said 
something for his lordship's humanity, as well as his ta- 
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lentSj if he had been as anxious about the comfort of the 
prisoners, as he seems to have been about the safetj of 
the judges. The amiable Mr Howard, and his philanthro^ 
pic imitator, Mrs Fry, seem to have possessed the heavenly 
qualities of the heart, which unfortunately appear to 
have been wantii^g, in '' the greatest, meanest, basest of 
" mankind." 

-Stow, in his Chronicles, says, ''in the yearfifteenhundred 
and seventy- seven, on the fourth, fifth, and sixth days of 
July, were the assizes held at Oxford, where was arraigned 
and condemned, Rowland Jenkins, for a seditious tongue, 
at which time there arose amidst the people such a damp, 
that almost all were smothered, very few escaped who 
were not taken; here died in Oxford three hundred per- 
sons, and sickened there, but died in other places, two 
hundred and odds." 

From every observation on contagion and the other causes 
of fever, it would appear^ that pure air, personal cleanli« 
iiess ; and a mode of living that keeps the body rather in 
a perspiring, than an absorbing state, are tlie best preven* 
tives. 

It is an old opinion, that new diseases are continually 
making their appearance, and new contagions engendering 
•among the inhabitants of large cities. This belief is as old 
as the days of Celsus, he appears firm in the faith ; Caius 
adopts the same creed. Mr Hunter attempts to establish it 
by demonstration, and wc are astonished to find Mr. Aber- 
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netby of London^ labouring at the same problem. For 
really the discovery of new diseases by physicians^ is like 
the discovery of new planets by astronomers ; they were 
probably in existence since the world began, although 
they may have eluded observation, and the mule diseases 
which Mr Hunter, and others^ describe^ are engendered 
no where, but in the jumbled brains of a bewildered 
theorist. 

TREATMENT. 

-Unfortunately we know but little respecting the mor« 
bid action of typhus ; like the hot stage of an intermitting 
fever, it is a preternatural heat all over the body, accom- 
panied by an accelerated action in the vascular system ; — 
and these must be counteracted, before health can be re* 
stored. Hippocrates seems to have considered typhus, 
merely as a preternatural heat in the body; he overlooked 
the increased action of the vascular system ; for it was 
not till after the discovery of Hervey, that the state of 
the pulse was accurately attended to, or understood. So 
far the father of medicine was right ; but whether there 
is-any local inflammation necessarily attached to idiopathic 
fever or not, we cannot readily determine. There is for 
the most part a degree of pain in the breast, with cough, 
which bears some resemblance to the symptoms of 
pneumonia, or headache with delirium, which bears a 
similar resemblance to phrenitis ; or sometimes the pain 
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is in the bowds, and imitates the symptoms of enteritis, 
or dysentery. We know, however, that intoxication will 
induce nearly all these symptoms, and yet go off in the 
course of a few hours, without any local consequences ; 
but if long continued, it may occasion phrenitis, pneumo- 
nia, entiritis, or tjrphus itself. From these observations I 
am led to conclude, that in the beginning of typhus, 
there is little, if any local inflammation; but as the disease 
advances, unless remedies which counteract it are em- 
ployed, it will probably supervene, at least in severe cases, 
that terminate fatally. In every respect intoxication 
bears a strong likeness to typhus ; and if it were pushed 
to the same extent, and continued for an equal length of 
time ; I have little doubt but it would in the end, exhi- 
bit all the S3rmptoms of a genuine typhus. 

As typhus usually commences with a cold stage, if we 
are called in during its continuance, or whilst the preterna- 
tural heat is wavering with fitful chills, in other words, 
before the fever has become fixed in tlie constitution ; the 
catenation of the disease, may in general be broken at a 
blow, and healdi restored, without the patient undergo- 
ing a protracted illness. But if the preternatural heat, 
and accelerated pulsation, have become steady, and the 
fever fixed before we are called in, then we have to over- 
come or exhaust it, by repeated efforts. 

Our first step in the treatment of incipient typhus, is 
blood-letting, followed by an emetic, the i^ameas that re- 
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commended in intermitting fever. For in die cold stage of 
typhus^ as in enteritis, the pulse rises, and becomes steady 
after venesection, and vomiting counteracts tbe cold, by 
the violent concussion which it occasions ; at the same 
time, it breaks the catenation of the disease, by the £orc6 
6£ the shock. Immediately after the operation of vomiting 
is over, the patient should have his head bathed in cold, 
and his feet immersed in warm water, to relieve the 
head-ache, which necessarily follows retching. Should he 
be still cool, co: if there be a degree of moisture on his 
skin, he ought to be put to bed ; and frdm twenty to 
twenty-five drops of the tincture of opium, with an equal 
quantity of antimonial wine, given in a little negus. If 
the catenation of the fever is broken, a gentle diaphoresis 
will appear all over the skin, sleep will follow ; and little 
else will be necessary to the completion of a cure, than ^ 
purgative next day. 

But if the caitenation of the fever is sdQ imbroken, the 
patient will become hot and restless ; he should therdEbre 
be taken out of bed immediately, and the cold affiisioh, in 
the form of a shower applied, until shivering is produced. 
If the morbid heat still continues to recur, independently 
of the cold affusion, recourse must be had to venesection 
a second time, followed by a bolus of calomel and aAti* 
monial powder, consisting of the same ^i^portiohs, as 1£h^ 
one recommended in intermitting fever, with a plen^ul 
allowance of barley-water to promote its operation. 
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' But if in lieu of being cool^ the patient becomes preterm 
naturally hot after the operation of the emetic, the ano« 
dyne draught should not be adhibited; but recourse 
ought to be had immediately to the cold affusion, follow- 
ed by the bolus and venesection. 

Should we fail to cut short the fever before it becomes 
fixed ; we must endeavour afterwards to overcome or ex« 
haust, ^e preternatural heat and accelerated pulse, by 
counteracting remedies, perseveringly applied. The eva- 
poration of tepid water from the surface of the body, will 
be found a much more effectual mode of permanently 
counteracting the preternatural heat, than the cold affu- 
sion. The latter gives a more powerful shock, and is con- 
sequently better adapted for breaking the catenation of 
incipient fever ; but it seldom fails to occasion a strong 
re-action, which is always hurtful in confirmed typhus. 
By the evaporation of tepid water from the surface of the 
body, I mean, exposing the body in a state of nudity, to 
a current of air, and spunging it repeatedly with tepid 
water, as soon, and as often as it becomes dry, until we 
have reduced the temperature to the natural standard, or 
as far below it as we may think proper. This treatment 
must be often repeated ; for to reduce the temperature, 
and keep it reduced, is the aim in view. For this pur- 
pose, the sick-room should be well aired, and the patient 
thinly covered with bed clothes. The heat of the patient's 
body, ought to be kept as nearly as possible^ to the mean 
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temperature of the human body, or rather below it : this 
can easily be regulated by the aid of the thermometer. 

With regard to the state of thepulse^ venesection must 
be repeated resolutely, at intervals, until the increased 
action of the vascular system is reduced to the natural 
standard, or nearly so ; for to that standard it must come, ' 
by one means or other, before a cessation of fever can take 
place; and reduction by the lancet, will be speedier and 
safer, than by the disease. The length of the intervals, be- 
tween the bleedings, in ordinary cases, may be reckoned 
at twenty* four hours, although in some cases they may 
require to be repeated more frequently, in others not so 
often ; but these variations must depend on circumstances 
■which no author can foresee. The evening when the 
f^ver usually suffers an aggravation of all its symptoms, 
is probably the best period for employing blood-letting ; 
.and the bleedings should be smaller and smaller, the 
more firequently they are repeated. This remedy was 
at one time greatly. in use; but the false postulates, 
and visionary theories of CuUen and Brown, over* 
ruled the practice; every^ symptom became spasm or 
debility; and although the faculty divided, like the 
whigs and tories of the present day, yet they both calm- 
ly surrendered the light of their reason, and continued, 
like Homer's Cyclops, to grope in the dark. Lately, 
however, numkind, in every science, have considered au« 
tbority with less respect ; and blood^letdng to a large 
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extent, has been resumed in the treatment of fisver. For 
the renewal of the practice^ the world is greatly indebted 
to Locatelli, a celebrated physician at Milan ; as well as to 
many of our own countr3rmen ; and so long as the fiiculty 
continue to use their reason^ it never can be laid aside. 

Should the bowels be costive, or the feces discoloured, 
calomel and jalap purges ought to be repealed every 
second day, at least untO the stools resume their natural 
colour. This is one of the best aphorisms ever taught in 
medicine ; and ought to preserve the name of its author, 
whilst medicine continues to be a science. Though Dr 
Hamilton does not, like Baron de Larrey, or the late 
Mr John Bell, possess that ponderous eloquence, which 
crushes th^ arguments of ordina^ men ; yet he has pro- 
duced a work replete with distinct opinions, that will not 
be easily refuted, and will seldom fkil to produce convtc* 
tion. Dr Hamilton's discoveries produced, if not a revdu- 
tion, at least a great reformation in medicine. Stt|l there are 
many whose minds are haunted with the ghost <^ an idea, 
respecting dd^ility, who dare not purge off the corrupted 
feces, but allow them to remain, as they suppose, to 
strengthen the patient, though in reality to produce pa« 
trescency. 

During the intervals of purging, one grain of calomd, 
and two of antimonial powder, ought to be giv^i regular- 
ly, once or twice, daily. The antimonial powder, is given 
with the view of producing a detennination to the 0ur« 
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&oei And the calomel^ with the design of preventing local 
inflammation, or visceral obstructions^ bj its resolvent 
qualities. At the same time> in conjunction with the 
antimonial powder, it assists in keeping the bowels re* 
gular, and likewise produces a new action in the system. 
These are the principal remedies to be used in ordinary 
cases of tjrphus; but whenever symptoms of paralysis, with 
difficulty of Inreatlung, and an intermitting pulse, et cetera, 
et cetera, supervene, large, and repeated blisters ought to be 
applied on the thorax, immediately over the painftil part, 
with the view of producing a counter inflammation, and 
effusion ; and by these means to relieve the gorged state'bf 
the lungs. Mercurial frictions are likewise of great utility, 
te resolve the local inflammation, if any eidst in the cavity 
of ike thorax, and at the same time, to promote the ex- 
pectoration of tough glary mucus, ftom the lungs, which 
threatens suflbcaticm. In pursuance of this plan, I have 
seen mercurial frictions, and blisters, applied alternately 
on the opposite sides of the thorax, for several days toge« 
ther. For in consequence of the great heat of the part, 
the vesicle is dried up in a few hours, and the erased 
cuticle peels off like a piece of shrivelled parchment, 
without occasioning any suffering to llie patient I have 
frequently ordered from half an ounce, to an ounce, of 
mercurial ointment to be rubbed into the thorax, morning 
and evening, until the mouth became affected. This, by 
the way^ is irather a difficult pto^ss ; but when the mouth 
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could be affected^ I have uniformly seen the fever termi- 
nate favourably. The aim in view^ is therefore to affect 
the mouth as speedily as possible, and when that is ac- 
complished, the aim is fulfiUed ; consequently the medi- 
cine may be discontinued. 

It may be proper to mention, that when paralysis pre- 
vails, with an intermitting pulse ; and when different parts 
of the body feel of unequal temperature, the tepid eva- 
poration, except in so far as it is necessary for cleanliness, 
is then of no use ; and often does harm, by increasing the 
irregularity of the pulse. When the affection is thus prin- 
cipally upon tlie lungs, the patient is rarely tormented 
with much head- ache or delirium. 

When the brain appears to be the principal seat of the 
disease, then the headache is by far the most distressing 
symptom ; it feels like a ball of fire, acoofnpanied with 
an awful throbbing in the temporal arteries, singing in 
the ears, and a knocking in the occiput, as if every pul- 
sation would burst the cranium. In consequence of this 
rending head- ache, a temporary mania supervenes, which, 
if not speedily relieved, often terminates in a kind of 
febrile apoplexy. 

Immersing the feet in warm water, shaving the head, 
bleeding it with leeches, and' the frequent evaporation of 
sether from the temples, and calvaria, will be found the 
most effectual means of counteracting the preternatural 
heat, and consequently of repeUing the blood to the 
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lower extremities. During the intervals, when no e\a<- 
poration of seth^r is going on^ if the patient can b^r it, 
his head ought to be kept constantly wet with cloths 
dipped in cold vinegar and water. 

When a burning heat is felt in the stomach, a quantity 
of raspberry ice, or any other that may be thought pre- 
ferdible, should occasionally be adhibited. If the stomach 
canbear it to a sufficient extent, it will generally answer 
the indication. In some cases it may be thought too 
cold^ but the temperature can easily be elevated to any 
given degree ; it is true, that, above thirty-two degrees of 
Fahrenheit's thwinometer, it will cease to be ice ; but I 
apprehend the virtue lies in the temperature, not in the 
congealation. 

When a considerable degree of coma supervenes^ a 
blister ought to be applied to the head, not to the keels, 
as is generally recommended ; for if a local stimulant can 
be expected to act beneficially at all, in rousing the 
lethargic energy of the brain, the nearer the sensorium it 
is applied, so mudi the better. 

OpiUM.-^Afler the fever is fixed, no preparation of 
opium ought ever to be adhibited; for although given in 
small doses, of from twenty to twenty-five drops of the 
tincture, and the adhibition judiciously delayed till two 
o'clock in the morning, as reconmiended by Dr Currie of 
Liverpool. Even allowing there is a slight degree of 
moisture on the skin, I have so very seldom seen it pro« 
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duce beneficial effects, and so very often do harm, thaC 
according to my calculations^ the chances are nine out of 
ten against it^ with the most skilful management. At an 
early stage of the fever^ opium for the most part produces, 
either increased heat and restlessness, followed by deli- 
rium ; or occasions a vertigo, with numbness of the ex- 
tremities, and forgetfulness. At an advanced period, 
when given in ordinary doses, it frequently destroys the 
nervous sensibility altogether^ by producing a kind of 
stupor, from which the patient is never roused. He lies mo« 
tionless on his back, whilst his breast continues to heave, 
with deep, and stertorous breathing ; his pulse becomeis 
more and more irregular^ till at last it stands still. It is 
equally true, I have seen refreshing sleep follow small doses 
of opium ; but then, the patients were generally in a conva- 
lescent state, when sleep depended more upon the favoura- 
ble turn of the fever, than on the operation of the medicine. 
Wine — ought never to be given, until the symptoms 
of fever are at least greatly abated, let the apparent debi- 
lity be what it will. For so long as the fever is raging 
In the system, wine must act as a new stimulus ; on the 
very same principle, as an additional quantity of spiritous 
liquor does, when given to a person already intoxicated. 
The oply time when danger is to be apprehended ^om 
debility, is at, or near the cessation of the fever, when 
the stimulus of the disease is withdrawn, and then is the 
time for giving wine; before that period it is always hurt- 
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foL But when wine is given with propriety, the patient 
relishes it, because his exhausted body demands an arti- 
ficial stimulus ; his pulse regularly increases in strength^ 
and diminishes in frequency, immediately afler taking his 
allowance of wine. But if the pulse becomes pretematu- 
rally strong, or very small and excessively frequent, or 
even irregular, from the use of wine ; and above all, if it 
is loathed, it should be iitomediately discontinued, or it 
t^ill probably induce twitchings and convulsions. 

These are simple rules for the adhibition, of wine, ycit 
so extremely ill understood, has this part of the treatment 
of i>yphus generally been ; that we frequently see authors 
recomnlending wine, and the cold affusion, altematdy ; 
and many practitioners trust entirely to the use of wine, 
for the cure of fever. In consequence of this pernicious 
practice, thousands, and tens of thousands, have literally 
been burnt up, like as many drunkards; others have 
been hunried out of existence in convulsions, or have 
lingered a few unhappy months, under the pressure of 
pulmonary consumption, brought on by unskilful treat- 
ment. Practitioners se^ to have been incapable of dis* 
ttnguishing between extreme debility, arising firom a long 
continuance of fever, and the sudden prostration of 
strength, which accompanies its incipient attacks. They 
therefore introduced the indiscriminate use of wine, at 
every period of tyi^s, and ran into the same error of 
tliose surgeons who employ stimulants^ to counteract the 
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insensibility arising from concussion of the brain. A very 
little reflection will convince any rational inquirer^ of the 
truth of this proposition ; a man intoxicated^ or overcome 
by incipient ftver, so that he is unable to walk ; is la- 
bouring under sudden prostration of strength^ not of ex- 
treme debility; and all the stimulants that ever were 
since the world began^ would be worse than unavailing. 
The strength is not impaired^ but the power of using it is 
lost for the time being ; and until the cause which over- 
powers the muscular energy is removed^ that energy can- 
not return. 

DIET. 
In the early stage of typhus^ the less food that is taken 
the better ; and during the whole time that bleeding, or 
the tepid evaporation is necessary, whatever is taken^ 
i^ould be of a cooling nature, and of the patient's own 
choosing. But whenever wine becomes necessary, the 
diet ought likewise to be nourishing, at the same time 
agreeable to the patient's own appetite ; ^ven in small 
quantities, and at short intervals. Indian arrow^root^ sago, 
or ripe fruit, may answer during the continuance of the 
fever; and animal jellies, soups, or puddings become 
necessary al^ter the wine. 

DRINK. 
This ought likewise to-be of the patient's own. choos- 
ing ; but as it is of more importance than food^ it will 
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be necessary to present a rariety of liquids, so as to suit 
a capricious choiee. Cold water, acidulated barley water, 
milk and water, small*beer, or carbonated soda water, 
may all of them answer equally wel^ in quenching thirst ; 
but the effervescing draughts are best where there is a 
rigid constriction of the skin. 

VENTILLATION. 

The doors and windows of fever apartments, ought to 
be kept constantly open, day and night ; and should the 
natural current of wind not be sufficient to keep the air 
in motion, a fan, or a pair of bellows, or some kuch arti* 
fidal mesms must be employed ; for the atmospheric air 
should never be allowed to stagnate aroutid the bed of a 
fever patient. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The hair of the head should be cut at the commence- 
ment of the attack, the beard shaved regularly every day, 
the bed and body linen changed every morning and even- 
ing ; and the whole body washed with soap and water 
once every twenty- four hours. Van Swieten reprobates 
the use of soap, and Diemerbroack says he saw three pa« 
tients attacked with fever, occasioned by the smell of the 
soap that had been used in washing their linen. For my 
own part, I can as easily credit the wonderful powers of 
AUadin's lamp, or the adventures of Baron Munchausan. 
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The mouths of the patients ought to be carefully riiis- 
ed» two or three times daily ; at the same time^ a sponge 
or tooth-brush should be applied^ to scour off the indurat« 
ed mucus from the teeth ; and the room should be fre- 
quently washed. 

By proper attention to these rules, respecting ventilla« 
tion and cleanliness, there will be no stench, and but 
little contagion in fever wards. 

It is true, musk or camphor, the fumes of vinegar or 
nitrous acid, with other lazy substitutes for cleanliness, 
will destroy the smell of a sick ward ; assafoetida will do 
the same, and much more effectually ; but if the atten« 
dants are doing their duty, no smell can be there. 
After all, it remains to be proved, that stench and con« 
tagion are synonymous terms, and that destrojring the 
former, will annihilate the latter. Till that can be clearly 
ascertained, we must continue to presume, that destroy* 
ing the smell by aromatics, is destroying the only criteri- 
on by which we can judge of the state of cleanliness, in 
which patients are kept ; for without cleanliness and ven- 
tillation, although the sick chamber were perfumed like 
the grotto of Calypso, it would be labour thrown away. 

In treating of typhus, I have carefully avoided getting 
entangled in the different theories of fever, because the 
whole of them, from Galen's, down to the indefatigable 
Dr Wilson's of Worcester ; resemble Virgil's elm, in the 
Cimmerian regions, the seat of dreams, and fantast^'^ 
visipHs. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

Amongst all the different orders of febrile diseases^ so 
carefully enumerated by Dr CuUen, we meet with but 

■ 

two idiopathic disorders. Fever and inflammation, with 
their consequences. 

According to the doctrine of Mr Allen, inflammation is 
an increased action of the larger arteries ; and a dimi* 
nished action, accompanied by a dilated state of the ca- 
pillaries. This doctrine seems as well established, as pcular 
demonstration will allow. At least, if we give credit to 
the experiments of the Rev. Mr Boraston^ a gentleman 
altogether unbiased by pre- conceived opinions. Besides 
Mr Allen's is by &t the most rational view that has ever 
been taken of the subject, and indeed the only one, by 
which the various symptoms of inflammation, can be con- 
sistently explained, or the cure rationally conducted. 

The external symptoms of inflammation are, increased 
heat, and redness of the part, accompanied by pain and 
swelling. The only constitutional symptom is fever, 
which rises and subsides, along with the inflammation, 
and therefore claims but little attention in the process of 
cure. The dilated state of the capillaries, accounts for 
the swelling, the tension of the parts, for the pain, and the 
accumulation of blood £ot the increased heat, and redness 
of the skin. 
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Inflammation has three distinct terminations, gangrene, 
suppuration, and re-solution ; some writers have added 
effusion, adhesion, and schirrus; although these are 
merely modes, or consequences, of re-solution. It is 
worthy of remark, that particular structures of the body, 
when attacked with inflammation, have a pre- disposition to 
their own peculiar terminations. When re-solution takes 
place, the febrile symptoms gradually abate, the dilated 
capillaries begin to contract, and ultimately resume their 
proper tone and action. At the same time, the swelling 
subsides, the redness disappears, and the inflamed parts 
recovetr their natural temperature. 

When suppuration takes place, the febrile symptoms as- 
sume somethingofthehecticform; the pulse from being hard 
and strong, becomes soft and undulating. The skin from 
being dry and parched, becomes sofl and moist, accom- 
panied with repeated shiverings; the pain from being 
acute, becomes obtuse, and is gradually changed into a 
sense of weight in the affected part. If the inflammation is 
situated externally, a fluctuation is felt in the tumour ; 
the most elevated part appears white, while the base appears 
rather to increase in redness, till at last the skin gives 
way, and a quantity of pus is discharged. According to 
Sir Everard Home's doctrine, when the dilated capillaries 
of an inflamed part, give way ; pus is secreted from their 
ruptured extremities ; but from what, or by what partis 
cular process, it is secreted, the above author, although 
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ingenious and indefatigable, has not been able to discover ; 
probably it is one of the secret operations of nature^ that 
will for ever set human ingenuity at defiance. Endless 
theories^ filled with fanciful esi^lanations^ have been ad- 
vanced in the medical schools ; but, like Whiston's theory 
of the earthy they are rather the subjects of derision, than 
of criticism. 

When gangrene takes place, the blood in the dilated 
capillaries, falls into a state of complete stagnation ; and 
as animal heat, as well as the fioridity of the bloody 
depends on the constant supply of oxygen which the 
blood absorbs in passing through the lungs ; the moment 
therefore that the cir(;ulation is at an end, the inflamed 
part loses its heat and floridity, it becomes cold, and of 
a dark purple colour, then mortification is the consequence. , 
The constitutional symptoms which announce gangrene, 
are, the symptomatic fever beginning to assume the 
typhoid type ; a sudden cessation of pain, accompanied 
with hiccough, a cadaverous look, cold perspiration, an 
irregular pulse, ultimately diarrhoea, and sometimes de- 
lirium. 

This is no doubt, a short and imperfect account of in« 
flammation : but it contains the leading facts, which are 
necessary, for illustrating the cure of inflammatory 
diseases. To detail experiments, or refute the exploded 
and wild theories of Boerhaave, or Cullen, would neither 
be useful nor amusing. Those who may wish to be^ 
come extensively acquainted with the whole facts, and 
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theories of inflamtnation^ so far as they are at present 
known^ will find them amply discussed in works written 
on the subject^ by John Hunter of London^ John Burns 
of Glasgow^ and Professor John Thomson of Edinburgh. 
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SYMPTOMS. 
In treadng of inflammations separately, we shall as usual, 
commence with phlegmon, the safest, and most simple of 
all the order. Phlegmon, is a red circumscribed swelling, 
situated in the cellular substance, immediately under the 
skin, rising up in the form of a sphere, or nearly so, and is 
always attended with a painful sense of throbbing, heat, 
and distention. Fever regularly supervenes, when the 
local affection becomes considerable^ and is always pro« 
portioned to its violence and extent. 

TREATMENT. 

Phlegmon, like every other inflammation, is an increase 
ed action of the large arteries, and a diminished action, 
accompanied by a dilated state of the capillaries. If 
therefore we attempt to cure the phlegmon^ by re-scdution, 
which can rarely be done, the increased action of the 
large arteries, is to be coimteracted, by general blood*let« 
letting, cooling saline cathartics, ^weak diet, rest in the 
horizontal position, and the free use of diaphoretics. For, 
in plmost all cases of inflammation, the skin, particularly 
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on the part affected, feels bot^ and parched, consequently 
«weating must be salutary, as it counteracts tlie morbid 
heat, as well as cools and softens the skin. Besides a dose 
of the powder of ip^cacuanaha and opium, although at 
first it rather increases, yet it ultimately diminishes the 
morbidly increased action of the large arteries, and gives 
the pulse a tranquil softness. From its tendency, how- 
ever, to promote suppuration, even when it succeeds in 
producing partial sweating ; it cannot be risked when the 
inflammation is situated, in any of the important viscera ; 
but it is a most powerful remedy, in all external inflam* 
mations ; there it quickly restores the equilibrium of the 
deranged circulation ; it allays pain, and even its failure 
can do no hann. 

With Inspect to the local treatment, it is very simple, 
the surcharged capillaries may be unloaded by leeching ; 
their diameters les^ned, and their tone restored, by the 
application of cold astringent lotions, or still more effectual « 
ly by the evaporation of aether. Or if the phlegmon is not 
far advanced, the capillaries may be stimulated into a heal* 
thy action, by the application of alkohol, or spirits of tur« 
pentine, or a large blister applied immediately over the part. 
Tike whole of these local remedies are in themselves safe, 
and simple ; and may be pushed as far, as the practitioner 
sees necessary. But if, as very frequently happens, the 
phlegmon is nearly advanced to suppuration, before the 
practitioner is called in, all hopes of re- solution are at an 
end, and nothing remains, but to promote suppuration. 
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As the process of suppuration seems to be occasioned 
by the rupture of the dilated capillaries^ the aim is not 
to counteract^ but to accelerate that rupture, by every meant 
in our power. For this purpose, the increased action of 
the large arteries, ought to be modulated by blood-letting, 
as near to the healthy standard as possible ; and large, 
warm, emollient poultices, or warm fomentations, constant* 
ly applied to the inflamed part The blood-letting, by 
moderating the force from behind, seems to allow the 
capillaries in the inflamed part, to dilate more freely, and 
consequently to give way sooner ; at the saipe time, it 
prevents gangrene ; and in some measure circumscribes 
the extent of the disease. 

The warm emollient poultice, by its relaxing power, 
likewise assists in dilating, and consequently in rupturing 
the distended capillaries. But here our chain of reasoning 
is broken ; we see our way no farther than the rupturing 
of the capillaries ; for we neither know what pus is, nor 
how it is secreted. Could these phenomena be ascertain- 
ed, we might then be able to reason on the subject^ and 
probably some better means of promoting suppuration 
might be put in practice, than has yet been employed. 
Till that era arrives, however, we must be contented to 
trudge along the old path of experience, and trust impli« 
citly to unaccountable facts, and apply our poultice until 
the fluctuation . of matter is felt. Whenever this takes 
place, a large opening ought to be made in the softest part 
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of the tumour^ the contents discharged^ and^the poultice 
again applied, until the cbre^ which is of a white spungy 
nature^ and acts as an extraneous substance^ either sepa- 
rates spontaneously, or can be easily removed by a pair 
of forceps. The abscess is afterwards to be carefully 
washed with tepid water and soap ; and the edges of it 
forcibly drawn together, by means of adhesive plaster. 
This mode of dressing is to be repeated as often as cir« 
cumstances may require ; and the constitution to be sup« 
ported, if the patient is weakly. 

When gangrene aj^roaches, stimulant applications 
alone can be useful ; it is invain that we talk of antisep* 
tics, they never can answer the purpose ; as mortification 
is merely a consequence of suspended circulation. There* 
fore, to whatever extent the circulation in an inflamed 
part ceases, that part becomes dead, and separates fix>m 
the surrounding substance ; unless we succeed in renew* 
ing the circulation. 

No {^plication of the cinchona, so much in use, can be 
of the smallest service ; as it must act entirely on the an« 
tiseptic principle. Besides, I question if cinchona possesses 
any thing like an atitiaeptic quality, for all its preparations^ 
except the tincture, are perishable ; and naturalists, so far 
as I know, have never attempted to preserve their ser« 
peat» or li»urds, in a decoction of cinchona; if ever they 
do, I can venture to predict, it will turn out an idle ez« 
periment Oak bark, and perhaps cinchona^ possess aQ 
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sai ti^iBpkie pofWer on the dkins of animals, as illustrated iit 
the process of tanning ; yet I doubt if they possess that 
power, when applied to a gangrenous portion of the human 
body ; and even if they could, it would be of no use, as 
the living parts which surround it, would necess^ly 
throw it off, as extraneous matter. 

The moment that the cessation of heat and pain, be« 
coines perceptible in an inflamed part, and t&e skin at ther 
same time, assumes a dark purplish hue, hot and stimu- 
lating dressings ought immediately to be ap]^ed; and 
continued until com{dete sphacelus takes place, or thef 
parts begin to resume a healthy appearance. 

Complete mortification, or sphacelus, as it is technicalljp 
named in otir works on surgery, genially makeis its ftrst 
appearance in the form of a black fetid spot, atnated in 
or near the middle of the purple edoured pert ; and not 
unfrequehdy it discharges a dark fluid, like tiar wat^. AU 
hope of saving the p^rt is then for ever goiie'; aiid to pre* 
t^ent the moitification from spreading to the surrounding 
piiTts, is the principal aitai. This has generally been coni^« 
dered a task of much diiBcnlty, if not alKogeUier beyond thd" 
range of the medical science.-— For an ii^nibus author 
says, that it appears as if a certain portion of the body, 
were destined to mortify, and no more. This is surety one 
of the lessons of practical indoleirae, tfakt have been but 
too sttccessftiUy taught in our mediodl schools, to the pr^ 
jodice of a more useful aphorism, tUot we oiKght to over* 
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look all difficulties, and admit of no imi^sibilities. The 
truth seems to be^ wherever mortification takes place, 
there the circulation must be completely stagnated ; and 
that stagnation in the arterial canals^ like an obstruction 
in a stream or conduit^ operates by choking up the pas- 
sage, and thereby producing a still more extensive stag'' 
nation, which must continue to increase, until the arterial 
blood finds a new direction, by other anastomosing 
brandies ; and at that point it will stop, and there the 
Hpe of separation will be formed. Now, I apprdiend it 
is possible, to form the line of separation artificially ; and 
in most cases it wUl be found efficient, in arresting the 
progress of mcnrtification. For this purpose, a circular 
incision should be made through the skin, and .cellular 
substance, completely round, and as near the mortified 
spot as we can, taking care that the incision is at such a 
distance firom it, as to be completely without the range 
of the stagnated blood, so that the cut bleeds freely 
through all its extent. The lips of the indsioa i^ next 
to be touched with the nitrate of silver, for the purpose of 
preventing all communication between thegangrenous, and 
surrounding parts. Hot and stimulating dressings, should 
then be applied over the whole, if we endeavour to promote 
re-solution in the surrounding parts. But it will be found in 
practice, that an emollient poultice is the best application^ 
For the sooner the insulated portion sloughs off the better, 
then Ae surrounding parts naturally scqppurate, and heal 
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in the same way, as the stump of an amputated liiAlh' 
After the sloughing and suppuration have taken place^ 
the parts ought to be dressed with adhesive plaster, the 
^me way as in ordinary suppuration. This practice I 
have frequently followed with success ; and I have occa- 
sionally been foiled, for almost every disease is sometimes 
incurable. Still I am satisfied in my own mind, that if 
conducted with propriety and resolution, it affords by far 
the best and the speediest chance of arresting the progress 
of mortification. But it is a rough practice, and it is a 
matter of difficulty, to find patients endowed with a suf- 
ficient degree of firmness, to submit to the treatment. 

During the whole progress of mortification, and even 
suppuration, small doses of the powder of ipecacuanaha 
and opium should be adhibited at regular intervals, to 
counteract the irritation arising from the affected part, 
and at the same time prevent fever, by keeping the body 
at an equal temperature, and the skin moist. Besides, 
from the commencement of gangrene, the patient should 
"be carefully supported with nourishing diet, such as beef 
steaks, if his stomach can easily digest them^ or the more 
delicate articles of' food, which his own appetite, and 
our books on cookery will point out. Wine and porter 
will be found usefid auxiliaries, or even substitutes, if the 
stomach is very weak. 

We have here given an account of the local and coai« 
stitutional symptoms of re-solution, suppurati<m,[and gan« 
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^ene, which will in a great measure prevent the tiresome 
monotony of repeating them in the subsequent parts of 
this work. 



VENEREAL DISEASE. 

This disease^ ever since the era of Columbus^ has been 
very common throughout Europe. By some it is con- 
sidered as a tax upon their enjoyments ; and by others at 
a penalty imposed upon guilty pleasures. 

The venereal disorder has uniformly been divided into 
pox and gonorrhoea ; and much wrangling has arisen on 
th^ question^ whether they are distinct poisons, or pro- 
duced by the same virus. Like many other disputes, the 
litigation has cost more than the subject is worth ; for 
we may think either way we please, with impunity. 

SYMPTOMS OF GONORRHOEA. 

From six to twelve days after an impure connexion, an 
itchy sensation is felt at the orifice of the urethra, which 
gradually becomes painful. At the same time, an inflamed 
circle appears on the apex of the glans, of the colour of 
a phlegmon ; and the surrounding part appears consider- 
ably swollen. Along with these symptoms, a mucus 
discharge begins to flow from the urethra, which is soon 
converted into pus ; at first of a white, then of a yellow, 
and ultimately of a greenish colour, with a fetid smell. 
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A painful heat is felt during micturition^ and excruciating 
erections are occasionally experienced^ until the inflam- 
mation subsides^ when the discharge again becomes 
transparent. 

TREATMENT. 
As the inflammation is situated in a secreting mem« 
brane, it cannot easily be terminated by re-solution, and it 
as rarely proceeds to gangrene ; consequently suppuration 
may be regarded as its only termination, and to that it 
approaches very rapidly, so that we seldom find it neces- 
sary to accelerate its progress. But if the fever and in- 
flammation run high; general blood-letting ought to be em- 
ployed, and warm fomentations^ or an emollient poultice, 
applied externally to the urethra. At the same time, the 
patient ought to drink plentifully of warm barley water ; 
and take a full dose of the powder cf ipecacuanha and 
opium, so that copious sweating may be produced ; after- 
wards washing the glans and prepuce regularly three or 
four times every day, with soap and tepid water, and us- 
ing an injection of the same, with a few doses of the sul- 
phat of soda^ will complete the cure. If there is a con- 
siderable degree of irritation, a few grains of the powder 
of ipecacuanha and opium, may be given ^every night at 
bed- time, and repeated in the morning. This plan of 
cure never wi]l fail, it is safe and sure, neither strictures 
of the urethra, swelled testicles, gleet, phymosis, nor pa- 
raphymosis will follow ; for they are the consequences of 
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bad management, not of the disease. Cold saturine lo- 
tions exteraally applied, are extremely hurtful, as they 
produce absorption, and consequently occasion buboes. . 
They seem to have been introduced into the treatment of 
gonorrhoea at random, u^ipreceded by a single ray of 
resison to countenance their trial ; and they were employed 
at the mercy of chance, both before and sSter suppuration- 
Tbe employment of acrid injections is still. more absurd ; 
it is altogether without excuse, as practitioners had their 
bad effects daily before their eyes ; and might have recoU 
lected that they were treating the inflamed urethra in the 
same manner as the tunica vaginalis, in cases of hydrocele ; 
therefore, nothing but strictures and adhesions could be 
expected. Hence sprang the use of bougies, caustic, di** 
lators, and new passages, with all the other apparatus for 
removing strictures of the urethra, which' the ingenuity 
of practitioners have invented, to repair their own blun« 

« 

ders. No doubt a solution of the sulphat of zinc, lunar 
caustic, or tincture of opium, will stop the discharge from 
the urethra, much more speedily than an injection of 
soapy water ; but tbe latter is sure and safe, the others 
may render their victims miserable through life. 

If the patient will do his part, remain quiet, live low, 
and abstain from the use of spirituous and fermented li- 
quors, during the cure of a gonorrhoea, the armed bou* 
gies of Sir Everard Home, inay lie on the same shelf 
with the newly invented forceps of Dr Slop. 
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POX. 

This disease has long been considered incurable with- 
out the aid of mercury ; that medicine alone was regard- 
ed as possessing a specific virtue^ in destroying the vene- 
real virus. My own doctrine taught me^ whilst expe- 
rience has confirmed the opinion^ that pox, like every 
other disease^ when left to nature, will sometimes cure 
spontaneously, although it will more frequently prove fa- 
tal ; and that it can, in general, be cured with, or without 
mercury. 

It is an inflammatory disease, which, like the rest of in- 
flammations, may leave the seedn of death behind, in whiet 
are called secondary symptoms, or confirmed lues ; and 
these, like other chronic diseases, can not always be cured 
without the aid of mercury. But during the primary 
83rmptom8^ or inflammatory stage, the treatment differs in 
no essential principle, from other local inflammations, oc« 
casioned by extraneous matter, of absorbed virus. 

A method of curing pox without the aid of mercury, has 
lately been taught by Dr John Thomson, regius professor 
of Military Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, on 
what principle, or by what medicines, I cannot tell ; for 
when I had the honour of attending his lectures, in eigh- 
teen hundred and eight, he had not then made the disco- 
very. But it is not my intention, to dispute the merit df 
the Afitovery with Dr Thomson ; sliould our plan of 
treatment ultimately turn out to be the same, b^ m^ 
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|m)bftl4ywithju8tkeelaim the priority; all that I contend 
ftpr ig, that I pmcdsed my own mode of curing pox without 
mercury, for years before I heard of his new doctrine. In 
some ef the military hospitals, the specific is sarsapariUa ; 
9t every stage of the disease, a mode of tr^tment already 
well known. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Pox is geneegted by a kind of innoculation, the virus is 
usually communicated to those pi^ of the genitals where 
Hxe ctttide is remu*kably thin, the gi«a», the prepuce, and 
ijbfi firenum in men ; the labia, and the nymphe in women. 
iPf^m^ six to twelve days after CQition, a small pimple 
oaQed » chancre, af^ars in the f«rm of a vesicle, filled with 
n^atter, which soon bursts ; £U)d becomes a small ulcer; 
with thick callous edgjes. In other cases, the parts are only 
^eoriated, but they soon degenerate into bad ulcers ; and 
the matter discharged from either excoriations, or chan* 
cres, is the true syphilitic virus. The absorbents which 
run along the penis, soon become inflamed, they appear 
red, and feel like wires. Through these vessels, the virus is 
conveyed to the inguinal glands, and the nearest of these 
being infecdiied, begitis gradually to enlarge, then the skin 
beconi^s discoloured^ and ultimately the swelluig proceeds 
tp aupiairation, Uke a small phlegmon. This is what is 
iMeA » bubOf in the language ^ modem surgery ; some- 
liiaf s Aey attack tbt one groin, and sometimes the other. 
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and frequently both. Venereal buboes are said to have 
made their appearance, unpreceded either by chancres or 
excoriations ; but of this I never saw a single instance, ex- 
cepting in cases of gonorrhoea ; for buboes occur from the 
absolution of the matter of gonorrhoea, as well as from 
chancres or excoriations. It is true they are called sym* 
pathetic buboes, and are supposed to arise from irritation, 
rather than absorption ; and this sort of reasoning may do 
well enough to support a particular hypothesis, but it is 
good for nothing else. At least, I have seen the absorb^ 
ents as much inflamed, and the buboes proceed as rapidly 
to suppuration, in cases of gonorrhoea, as of chancre ; 
and therefore I must regard them as the same disease, 
though I should differ from all the world, and all the 
. world from me. Besides, a phlegmon, or any other sup« 
purating sore, on the inside of the thigh, will often 
occasion a bubo ; it' is true, it will not be a venereal bubo, 
but it will yield to the same treatment. 



TREATMENT. 

The moment a chancre appears, it should be immedi« 
ately burnt down with caustic, and if no abscnption has 
taken place, the eschar will slough off in a few days, 
when the chancre readily heals, and the patient.is at once 
freed from the disease. It is like destroying the part 
that is torn by the teeth of a rabid animal, to prevent the 
consequences of hydrophobia. But it may happen, that 
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the excoriations are too extensive to admit of destruction 
by caustic, without making the remedy worse than the 
disease, in that case we have recourse to washing them 
two or three times daily, with a tepid lather, and imme- 
diately afler^ with a solution of arsenic, two or three 
grains to the ounce of water. This is a remedy, that 
wiU be found nearly as effectual in destroying the vene- 
real virus, and in healing chancres or excoriations, as 
caustic itself. 

But it frequently happens, that bubo is begun to form, 
before we are called in ; in that case, however, we must 
not neglect to apply the above treatment to chancres and 
excoriations. If we wish to discuss a bubo by re-solution, 
we must immediately have recourse to general blood- let- 
ting, and a powerful dose of the powder of ipecacuanha 
and opium to produce copious sweating, and afterwards 
Gontinu^e to adhibit firom eight to ten grains, or as much 
as will occasion sweating, every night, until the cure is 
completed. For our plan of cure is to overcome the in- 
flammation, by the regular use of the powder of ipecacu* 
anha and opium, in the same manner that was fonn^ly 
done, by the regular use of mercury ; and the production 
of sweat, is the test by which we judge of the action of 
the one, as well as running at the mouth, is the test by 
which we judge of the action of the other. 

With regard to local remedies, we may adopt either the 
hot and stimulating, or the cold and constringing applica* 
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tions^ recoiDmended in cases of common phiegpum* 
Though probably the latter, withiihe addition of leedies« 
may be more soothing to the patient Along .with these, 
a little mercurial ointment rubbed into the inside of the 
thigh> is known to act as a powerful discutient M^* 
cury is not recommended, because it is a venereal bubo ; 
it will produce the same sanative effect^ on any other bubo« 
or swelling, situated in the inguinal glands, or in any 
other glands which mercury can be made to pass through ; 
and it may be discontinued, the moment that the swelling 
is repiaved. To affect the mouth is quite unnecessary ; 
all that we want, is its local discutient effects. For we 
would in no case employ mercury, merely because the 
. disease is syphilis ; and we would as seldom reject its ai4» 
merely for the pride of curing pox without it. The 
above remedies, promptly and perseveringly applied, will 
generally succeed in discusing bubo, without the aid of 
mercurial friction ; but, like other means, they must be 
speedy employed, for weak and dilatory measures, ate 
the ruin of every enterprise. 

Should the bubo, however, proceed to sui^uradoni 
we have onjy to employ an emc^ient poultice, watch the 
fluctuation of the matter, and whatever it is completely 
fdt, open the softest part with a lancet«.-syringe out the 
matter** wipe the lips of the wound — then bring them to« 
gedier by a slip of adhesive plaster, and heal it if possible 
by the first intention. The matter rarely collects a second 



tiine, but if It sbonld, it miwt b^ s^^ ^vamtM, ip th^ 
«0ine way ss that xecammeQdAd by Mr Aboro^thy., in 
eases of lumbar absjcess. Should it still xiefuae to heal, 
in oonsequence of some scrophulous taint ia t£e system, 
puficturing ihe tumour at the most depending part, and 
then i^i^ying a toead and milk poultice, until the wound 
is dean, and washing it carefully night and morning with 
the tepid lather, will complete tiie cure. 

Whatever dressings are applied to a venereal, or ^y 
odier ulcer, it oug^t to be carefolly washed with lather 
between every dressing. It is invain that we talk of 
washing with simple water ; it never can dear away the 
grease of pus and ointment, which must adhere to -the un- 
equal surface of the sore. Therefore, by continuing to 
dress an ill cleaned sore, we merely continue to put one 
stratum of filth above another, till in the end, the remedy 
proves an aggravation of the d^ase. The wtaat of atten* 
tion^to deanliness, has been the cause of many phagedenie 
ulcers ; and the use of lather, has hitherto been a deside* 
ratum in the practice of surgery ; it is worth all the un« 
guents and lotions, that ever were, are, or wfll be indented ; 
for without it every one of them will lose twoi^lurds of their 
virtue ; and if carefully appUed, immediately after an jm* 
pure connexion, no person ever can be infected mth poK, 

The constitutional remedies to be en^loyed after the 
matter is discharged from Ihe bubo, are a continuation 
of the powder of ipecacuanha and .opium, «nd oeoa« 
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tionally a doee of calomei and jalap, to keep the boweU 
open. What we, chiefly rely npon for the cure of poz, ii 

> 

the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, to overcome 
and eradicate the inflammatory diathesis ; and keeping 
the parts remarkably dean by the use bf the lather, the 
rest are either local, or auxiliary remedies. It is true, 
secondary symptoms may supervene after this treatment^ 
and so they do after a six weeks course of mercury ; and 
I apprehend the dreadful ravages committed upon the 
throat, and nose, are as much the effects of over salivation, 
as of venereal virus, at least they usually take place under, 
or immediately aftier severe plyatism. 

This opinion is partly confirmed by the fact, that, the 
matter from ulcers supervening on secondary symptoms, 
is inoffensive, at least it produces neither pox nor gonor* 
rhoea. It is therefore a philosophical deduction to pre- 
sume, that the venereal virus is destroyed, or thrown off 
by bubo ; and that secondary symptoms are not venereal, 
but some other disease, of which over salivation, syphi* 
litic virus, or dissolute habits, are only exciting causes. 
For without attending to rest, sobriety, and cleanliness, 
pox does not heal readily, even under a course of mer« 
cury ; and one half of the virtue of that medicine, de- 
pends on its confining the patient to his room, and keep- 
ing him sober during its operation. . Pox is merely an 
inflammatory disease, and mercury cures it only by its 
anti«inflammatory power ; it is a struggle between two 
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opposite actions '\ if the mercury is strongest^ the disease 
must be cured ; but if it is weakest^ the pox will prevail. 
The powder of ipecacuanha acts exactly on the same prin* 
dple, but it is quicker in its operation ; andfrom itsanod3me 
qualities^ more agreeable to the patient ; these are the two 
most powerful anti-venereal mnedies. with which we ar. 
acquainted ; but I have no doubt, that pox may in general 
be cured, without a particle of either, though probably 
the operation might be slower. Captain Cook's Voyages 
informs us, that for the cure of the venereal disease, the 
inhabitants of New Zealand use a kind of hqt bath, pro- 
duced by the steam of certain green plants, placed over 
hot stones ; and Mungo Park says, tihe Africans produce 
perspiration, by pladng the patient between two fires. 

Cleanliness, rest, and sobriety, cannot be too earnestly 
inculcated ; they are the base on which every treatment 
stands or falls, and therefore cannot be dispensed with. 

DiST«*During the inflammatory stage should be cool 
and light ; after suppuration, if thojpatient is much re« 
duced, it should be nourishing. 
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Many and endless are the varieties of this disease; but 

it is the genuine idiopathic Ophthalmia, accompanied 
with a greater or less degree of fever, not the sympto- 

matic species, that we are here to notice. It is not there* 
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fore the object of thia work, to enter into ahittoij of the 
consequences of inflammation of the eye ; that is rather the 
province of Che oculist than the physician. To detail the 
most pronunent sjimptoms of acute cg^htfaahnia, and men- 
tion the most powerful remedies^ for procuring xe-aphi* 
tion^ is the immediate design qf this undertaking. Thein« 
numerable train of syn^toms^ which frequently follow ap 
the Qonsequenoes, of acute ophthalmia^ are well descrit^* 
ed in the works of Waxe, Adapis, Sanders^ Muiter, War« 
drope^ and Mr Travers of the Eye Infirmary, Lcoadpn* 
These works will give ample scope to the reasoning fiwml* 
ties; and afford all the information 4(a the suly^, which 
the juEesent stfMie of learning can supply. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Acute ophthalmia, is an infianfunation of the eye, jv 

its membranes ; accompanied with pain, and &ver* Thip 

• 

disease often attacks almost instantaneously ; and then k is 
called by the vulgar, a blast in tl^e eye : at other dpes it 
is announced, by an itchy or stinging p^; acgcMpparited 
with a sensaticm, as if an eatraneous substance were rolling 
between the eye*lid, and the orbit. If the tunica conjunc- 
tiva, is the seatof inflammation, Aediseas^ is readily known 
by red vessels running along the covering of the albu- 
^inea; which gives the affected part a bloodshot appear- 
ance. If the inflammation extends to the lachrymal gland, 
a suffusion of tears continues constantly to trickle down 
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the cheek. But although the whole of the tanica adnaUk 
be red as a piece of crimson ; the inflammation seldom 
extends to the cornea^ yet in very severe cases it does 
so. Sometimes, the eye-lids are partially inverted by the 
violence of the disease ; when the swollen eye-ball pro« 
trudes^ so that even in slumber^ the eye remains staringly 
open. At other times the eye remains swollen and closed, 
as in measles or small-pox. Spasms of the eye*lids^ have 
been kpown to accompany severe inflammation of the 
tunica conjunctiva^ which are said to have extended to the 
cheeky thereby occasioning a temporary tie doloureux. 

When the inflammation is situated in the substance ot 
the eye, or at the fundus of the orbit; the tunica conjunc- 
tiva, is frequently but little inflamed^ and pain and fever 
are the principal symptoms of the disease. When the retina 
becomes inflamed, vision becomes confused, dark clouds, or 
flashes of fire, gleam incessantly before the eye ; and in 
severe cases, phrensy, with excruciating pain, is produced', 
on the slightefst impression of light Frequently the in* 
ffammation spreads from the retina, and runs along the 
course of the optic nerve, until it communicates with 
liie brain, occasioning imsufierable pain in the temples, 
with other symptoms of phrenitis. In all cases of inflam- 
mation of the retina, if rie-soliition is not obtainied, bHnd« 
ikess follows suppunition ; and gangi^ne is immediately 
followed by death. It is no uncdnmion case for the <>M 
eye to inflaoaie, as the oth^t beghis to g^ well i and^some^ 
timcfy they wte bbtihr aftsEtkted at onc^. 
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CAUSES. 
The apparent causes are external violence, extraneous 
matter lodged in the eye, want of sleep, looking long at 
minute objects, drunkenness, contagion, et cetera. But this 
disease, like most others, often occurs without any disco* 
verable cause. 

TREATMENT. 

The first indication in the cure of ophthalmia, is to re- 
move any extraneous matter that may be lodged in the 
eye, or any other cause of irritation which may exist; even 
the exclusion of light can rarely be omitted with impunity. 

In ordinary cases, where the inflammation is confined 
to the tunica conjunctiva, general blood-letting, the pow- 
der of ipecacuanha and opium, with brisk cathartics, 
as in other cases of inflammation, are the principal reme- 
dies employed in reducing the increased action of the 
larger arteries* For restoring proper tone to the dilated 
and debilitated capillaries, stimulating or astringent 
lotions, such as the tincture 5f opium, or a solution of the 
snlphat of zinc, have both been employed with success. 
But cutting the dilated capillares, with the shoulder of 
a lancet, in medical language, scarifying the eye ; and 
evaporating tepid water from the bleeding surfiice ; after- 
wards anointing it evening and morning with strong 
mercurial ointment, are by &r the most powerful reme- 
dies, with which we are acquainted. The counteracting 
influence of the mercury, is at first obscure ; but upon re- 
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flection^ it is plain, it promotes effusion, at the same 
time accelerates the languid circulation^ by stimulating the 
dilated vessels into action. The evaporation, and anoint- 
ing, should be repeated regularly morning and evening ; 
the scarification as often as may be necessary. 

But if the inflammation is situated in the substance of 
the eye, or at the bottom of the orbit, accompanied by 
intense pain m the head '; recourse must be had to 
more powerful means. The temporal artery ought to be 
completely divided ; to lessen the influx of blood upon 
the brain, which might otherwise occasion phrenitis. 
Leeches should be applied round the eye, the temples 
cupped and scarified, the head shaved, and cold applica« 
tions constantly applied over the fore part of the calvaria. 
Blisters applied behind the ears, with the view of pro- 
ducing a counter irritation, or a new seat of the inflam- 
mation ; these have frequently been usefuL Evacuating 
the aqueous himiour from the anterior chamber of the eye, 
has been said to yield great relief, when the eye- ball was 
painfully distended. In cases where the inflammation 
reaches the cornea, it promises to be of utility, from the 
relaxation which it must occasion ; but when the inflam- 

* 

mation is deeply seated, it will afford but little relief, 
besides there is a danger that it may induce partial blind- 
ness. This remedy we believe was^first recommended by 
Mr Wardrope, and to his account of its success we refer 
the reader ;— along with all these remedies, calomel pur- 
ees, and general blood-letting, ought not to be neglected^ 
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As the whole of these remedies^ can be Applied at near- 
ly the same time, they ought tor be so ; and by that means 
they will produce a greater effect, than if employed in de- 
tml. The counteracting principle upon which they are 
recoinmended, is so explicit as to require no illustration. 
They must be persevered in resolutely until the disease 
yields, or suppuration takes place. When that event dote 
happen, the works already pointed out ; as they are writ* 
ten by professed oculists, convey ample in'itmctions, for 
the most approved methods of cure. 



PHRENITIS. 



The existence of an idiopathic phrenitis, is a position, 
that has been denied by many respectable practitioners. 
They have regarded it merely as a concomitant symptom 
of continued fever ; and be it so, the question is scarcely 
worth controverting ; although we might with stubborn* 
ness return the charge, by assertbag, that continued fever 
is merely symptomatic of phrenitis. Continued fever is 
said to differ from phrenitis, in being an affection oi the 
nervous and sanguiferous system. These are tortus with- 
out meaning ; we know distinctly what phrenitis k, but 
we know nothing about an affection of the nervous ancf 
tenguiferous system ; they are equaHy as unirttell^bte, 
as the characters of a Chinsse manuscript, or tife hier6» 
f lyphics of Tantyra. 



« 
Pfobablyphrenitis is the s'ynocha 6f the antienls; and 

i^iffers but little in its symptoms, or mode of treatment, 
Tif-om typhus acc6mpanied with fierce delirium ; only it 
i^ hbt contagious, and the delirium is constant. From 
the is(jrmj)tomB, !t is extrethely difficult to divide fever 
and 'ph^enitis. ^n (ioncussron of the train, which is 
phrenitis occasioned by external violence ; the first symp- 
toms produced are stupor, numbness of the extremities, 
slight rigours, with a slow intermitting pulse ; and other 
distingtilBliing mktks 6f prostration of str^ngtlu But afber 
inflamnoltibn has commenc^ed, intense head-ache^ and 
vibient delirium ensue; atcompaiiied with nausea, vomit- 
ing, and other genuine symptdnis of fever. These are 
chmous fatta, thbugh by many, they seem to have passed 
iitihotic^d. !fo]t although a fact should pass unnoticed 
by ^ whole world, that does not destroy its reality ; 
and althbugh an error were equally supported by univer- 
sal suffrage, stM tiliat does not change its nature ; for a 
proportion is true, or fals6, on its own identical reality, 
indepemlently of either denial or belief. The solution of 
the question is probably this, every case of phrenitis runs 
into fever, but every case of fever does not run into phre- 
hitis; fbr we frequently see the inflammatory affection 
that supervenes in fever, fall on the lungs in the form of 
pneumonia, on the stomach in the form of gastritis, on 
tHe intestines in the form of dysentery, as well as on the 
tn^aih in thb form of phrenitis. 
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On opening the head of fever, patients af\er deaths the 
brain is often found in an 'nflamed state, so as sufficiently 
to account for the previous delirium, and even for death it- 
self. From these premises, we are warranted in condod- 
ing, that fever and phrenitis run into each other, like the 
synocha and typhus, of the ancients, if they are not the 
same* 

SYMPTOMS. 

Phrenitis frequently commences with a sense of stricture 
or giddiness in the forehead, and a flushing of the coun- 
tenance ,' accompanied with a wild fierceness of the eyes, oc- 
casioned by the extraordinary dilatation of the pupils. The 
pulse soon becomes strong and rapid ; and from the preter« 
natural excitement in the brain, the patient is watchful, anx« 
ious> and restless. , Besides, he is distressed with a numb* 
ness of the extremities, rigours, nausea, and vomiting. 
These symptoms continue to increase, until the patient 
feels as if his brain were burning, and his cranium ready 
to burst, at the rebound of every pulsation, which re-echoes 
from ear to ear, like the elastic twang of a bow. Furious de- 
lirium immediately succeeds, the unhappy patient, writhes 
his body in convulsive agonies, and knows not where to 
lay his head, whilst his red swollen eye-balls, and distort- 
ed features give the countenance a look of madness. The 
hearing becomes painfully acute, the eyes intolerant of 
light ; and even in darkness, imaginary flashes of lightning 
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are gleaming before the sight At a more advanced stage 
coma supervenes^ then vision gradually grows dim^ and 
hearing becomes nearly extinct, voluntary motion is soon 
lost, and in this melancholy state of insensibility, the 
patient ultimately expires. 

These are the ordinary symptoms, which accompany 
the severest attacks of phrenitis ; but like most other dis* 
eases, it exhibits every gradation of violence, from that 
which proves fatal, to that which is so mild, as to pass 
unobserved, and every degree of anomaly, from the case 
which is distinctly marked, to that whieh remains 
doubtful. 

CAUSES. 

The apparent causes of phrenitis, like those of other 
diseases, are mostly negative ; for many of them may, or 
may not produce the complaint. Blows, or other kinds 
of external violence, that produce concussion of the brain^ 
regularly terminate in phrenitis^ unless the patient expires 
in consequence of the shock. In tropical climates, the 
intense heat of a vertical sun, beating upon the head and 
idmost scorching the brain, is supposed to occasion phre« 
nitis. Hence it has been inferred, that phrenitis is only 
a disease of warm climates. I am certain however, that 
I have seen it twice idiopathic in Britain. In both cases, 
it was occasioned by the patients sleeping in the fidds, 
with their heads uncovered, and exposed to a meridian 
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sun> in the month of July. These patients lay down in 
a state of perfect healthy and awoke in a state of complete 
delirium. The fever^ head^ache^ and delirium of the one, 
went off in a few days ; the other was a long and a dan- 
gerous case, yet he eventually struggled through. My 
acquaintance, Mr Frame, Surgeon in Lesnmhagow, told 
me, that he had met with similar cases in the course of 
his practice. 

Still ^t must be confessed, that phrenitis, is mi^ch.mo^ 
common in tropical, than in temperate climates^ 91^ ihiSKe 
it is known by the appellation of, a stroke of the sup. 
No doubt, phrenitis is oflen symptomatic, but it must (be 
recollected, that whenever it does attack, it immediately 
becomes the prominent disease ; the one that proves fatal 
to the patient, and consequently the first to which the 
care of the prs^qtitioner should be directed. 

TREATMENT. 

Phrenitis is liable to all the terminations of Qrcfinary 
inflammation ; but as re-solution is tl)e only one that can 
be regarded as favourable, that must be the sole aim to 
which our efforts are directed. For althpugh supp^a- 
tion, is neither immediately nqv necessarily fatal, yet it 
rarely ends othe.rYri$^ ; and gangre^\e must ^Tv^ys terpai- 
nate in death. 

From the situation of the brain, inc^skg^ ^4 ^^'^^^ 
as it is, by th^ bony §uJ)Sit^n9e9^,tJie qr^uoi, Uisjxjjpog-i 
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stble to apply any stimulatingi or constringing lotion^ 
immediately to the dilated capillaries ; onr practice is 
therefore in a great measure confined, to moderating the 
increased action of the large arteries. To accomplish this, 
bleediil^ from bddi arms at the same time, or from the 
jugular vein, iv^hilst the patient is in the erect position, 
with the view of inducing syncope ; is by ' far the 
mo^t powerful re- solvent; and to obtain it blood letting ' 
should be pushed as far, and repeated as often, as pru- 
dence will allow; always recollecting, that re- solution 
is the only chance, that the patient has for his life. As well 
local remedies ought not to be forgotten, the head should 
be shaved, kept high, and constantly drenched with cold 
lotions, assisted by the occasional evaporation of aether, 
frtom the calVaria, exposed to a current of cold air, while ' 
the feet and legs, are immersed in a tepid bath. At thie 
s^me time, full purging with calomel and antimonial pow- * 
der,' is constantly to be kept up, and continued for some 
ti^e; afer the inflammatory symptoms have considerably ' 
abated. Should deafness, dimness of vision, or other 
symptoms of approaching-insensibility supetveni^, bHstefs ' 
arcf to be applied to the hefad, and the loWer e^remities 
immersed' in hot waiter. 

This is bold practice, but the constitution will bear 
moi*^ -than we ' are aw^re of, and we must put it to the 
trial; as we are labouring solely for re-solution, andspeedy 
resolution, without effusion. For if an extensive effusion 



•s 
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takes place^ in the substance of the brain, or under its 
membranes, compression will be the consequence ; or if it 
finds its way into the ventricles, hydrocephalus inter- 
nus must follow, as a secondary disease, infinitely worse 
than the first. To these remedies, many others of a similar 
nature might be added, but the ingenuity of the practi- 
tioner will readily supply the rest, as well as the conva- 
lescent treatment. 



PNEUMONIA. 



This disease, the most plain and unequivocal in its 
symptoms of all the internal inflammations ; has like many 
other complaints, been subjected to a niunber of useless 
divisions. It has been called pneumonia, when it affected 
the substance of the lungs, pluresy, when it affected the 
surrounding membranes, paraphrenitis^ when it affected the 
lining of the diaphragm, and pericarditis, when it affected 
the pericradium, et cetera, et cetera. But independently of 
the original meaning of the Greek word pneumonia, al- 
though it may probably be considered a solescism in lan- 
guage, it ought to be defined, an acute inflammaticm of 
some of the viscera of the thorax, accompanied by symp- 
tomatic fever. For it is impossible at the bed-side of the 
patient, to say what particular part or structure is inflam- . 
e(|,- the patient can on)y point to the seat of pain; and 
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the practitioner can only say^ such parts are here deposit- 
ed ; but the real seat^ or extent of the inflammation must 
remain problematical. Besides the treatment is the same, 
in whatever part or structure the inflammation may be 
situated; to discover its real seat therefore, is useless 
knowledge, which leads to no practical inference, and 
would needlessly burden the memory. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The ordinary symptoms of pneumonia are few, and 
very distinct ; yet they difler greatly in their degrees of vio- 
lence, as well as in their suddenness of attack. Sometimes 
the attack commences insidiously, like the almost imper- 
ceptible progress of a mild catarrh, accompanied with 
febrile heats, and cold shiverings, which go on gradually 
increasing ; at last the pain of the thorax becomes acute, 
the breathing painfully oppressed, and the cough distress- 
ing. These symptoms^ are always complicated with a 
corresponding dqgree of symptomatic fever, which sel- 
dom amounts to delirium, and regularly subsides along 
with the inflammation. At other times pneumonia attacks 
much more suddenly ; a violent fixed pain instantane- 
ously shoots into the thorax, almost as suddenly, as if it 
h^ been occasioned by an external blow ; immediately 
cough and difficulty of breathing, with the ordinary 
symptoms of fever, follow as necessary consequences. 

At first the cough is hard and dry, and from the total 
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w^ant of secretion on tli^e in^aiped sur&ce, pjro^ttces & J^uid 
of ringing soumd, as if the wind-pipQ were made of iroif ; 
a, sound which is fan^iligr to every atten^ve pr/u:tit^9nec; 
bpt lik^ other unique sounds, we cannot fomm^iealie.a 
correct idea of it in words. As the disease advanceSj tlj^ 
cough assumes a still more hollow sound, though. Jiot 
quite so hard ; then a white frothy mu^u^ is brought nj^ 
of a tough consistence and slightly saline taste, occa* 
sionally streaked with a little bloody foam. When thedis- 
ease is still further advanced, and suppuration comm^oce- 
ing, the cough begins to break, a rattling sound is heard in 
the thorax, and a copious expectoration immc)di{itely takes 
place. The matter expectorated, is generally a mixtuc^ 
of pure pus, mucus, and blood ; at other timfss it is of a 
greenish or brownish colour, occa^ipnally thin, and: so 
very acrid as to excoriate the windrpipe. 

The pulse at the commencement, and during the pro^ 
gre?s of the disease, until suppuration begins to take 
place, is full, hard, and frequently rebounding, or inter* 
mitting ; though rarely exceeding a hundred and tep^ in 
the minute. The face during the inflammatory stage is^un^r 
formly flushed : and the skin in severe attacks, for the most 
part hot and parched. But as suppuration bc^ns tQ 
take place, the puls^ gradually loses its. harc^nest^ aii4 
assumes a soft undulating motion; the face becona/^s pal^ ; 
and a dammy sweat bursts forth, upop th^ foreb^ad«,neck> 
and breast; and from thence over the whole body^ 



Ti)i» i^. the oi^iif^iCQUfifcr <^,ppieW5iaottia>/wliflpi it^ 
riii^;(iii,^to. Hi»i>pi»9atio9; but re^-sajiiti^p,. suffo<»|iQii, or^ 
g^ii^mi?^ JWy> an4 the. tw,o, firH. &9q«^n% do mfi^e^i, 
before that period arrives. 

The seot^ as weU as the degree of pain^ is exceedingly 
various, in some cases it is obtuse, accompanied with a 
sttppie 0£,ymfif^t, iii. others it is iemarkftb}jf aq^tPi always 
s^gid^a^ bj^.moying.the body^i and when cougking, or 
Ulkmgim* |L. fuU iiH^pica^pPb i& i^Wrly ii^tplerablen In. some > 
p(iti«iy» tbe^pWii PQpgbf aild. difficulty c^ breathing, are 
gri99t#9tj w^^th^y.lifa on tl^e.r^ht sule; in^otbea-s itds. 
ike- revei[8e; n^j^^fii^d e^us^e.cmlj on thesir>^^,or,bi:6ast^,. 
aijid a.,i^ can-.b^ea^^oply in the er^pp^itib^s^ ailjf.^ 
thf^, we:|^vlal>om:^g. \a^^ejc> w astbmat^q parp^yi^n^. . 

In. s<;^n^jd^ilitat^. patjfi^tSi wj^oii the disease. is long^ 
p4rQ^i(cte(^j the fe^yer asswnes the form of typhus» an^^tl^e^. 
tbfsj^i^iwqjjjjda;: be<;oii9Les,a r^ wfinef^gt^, 

APPEARANCES, ON DISSECTION. 

On opening the thorax of those who died previously 
to suppuration^ I haveire^^ttently foundcoiisideMbki por- 
tions of the pleura infiamed; the surfaee 4>f the lungs op«- 
posite to it, likewise, inflamed, at* the'Same> time covei>ed ' 
with^a tough glistening^mupus, a|id tbej^ substance- ilt^ 
ed with an exjkravsasatedfiuidwseniUi&g bkiod<and>wat«v- 
Where, suppmratioa hadtakeo-fdaqe, I found exteoMive 
ulcecatipnS' of the pleaca,^ witli:a inixtui«*of Uood> piis> 
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'and mucus spread upon the surface of the lungs^ and 
gorged in their substance. As I never dissected an^ 
who died in consequence of gangrene, I can say nothing 
respecting the appearances. 

CAUSES. 

AU sudden transitions from heat to cold, being wet, the 
inordinate use of distilled spirits ; and drinking freely of 
cold liquids, when the body is in a state of profuse per- 
spiration;— all these may occasionally produce this disease. 
It has been reckoned observable by physicians, that pneu« 
monia prevails much more frequently during spring and 
autumn^ than at the other seasons of the year. With respect 
to the other causes of pneumonia, unless to satisfy curio- 
sity, they are not worth knowing, as they can rarely be 
avoided ; and the disease is the same, and requires the 
same mode of treatment, from whatever cause it may pro- 

CC6C1« 

TREATMENT. 

In pneumonia, as in the other inflammations, we have 
two distinct indications to fulfil. In doing which effec-. 
tually, much decision, and not a little resolution, is fre« 
quently necessary ; for every mean that Ms short of 
the end, however well directed, is unavailing. 
L The first and most powerful means of diminishing the 
increased action of the large arteries, is blood-letting, and 
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that in aUrming cases, must be pushed as far as prudence 
will admit. In every case of pneumimia^ fainting is a 
desirable oonsequ^ice of venesection. We ought there** 
fore^ particularly in the first bleeding, to puncture both 
arms at the tame tim^ ; and, if possible, keep the patient 
in the erect position, with a view to induce fainting. Be- 
cause, from the great relaxatjLon, as well as from the per« 
fixation which Minting produces ; it becomes a powerfiil 
means of counteracting the deranged state of the arterial 
system, and ultimately of balancing the circulation. The 
fainting fit ought therefore to be prolonged, and the per- 
spiration promoted by every means in our power ;— .such 
as warm diluent drinks, et cetera, ei cetera. For I nev^r 
saw a case of pneumonia, where fainting, and profuse 
perspration, were produced by the first bleeding, that 
did not terminate fiivonrably. But where fiunting could 
not be induced with safety, and where the skin renuun^ 
hot, and dry, with slight convulsions, or twitchings about 
the eyes ; such patients recovered with great difficulty. 

To what extent the blood may be taken away, or how 
often venesection may be repeated, will always depend 
upon drcuipistances ; which the ingenuity of the practi« 
tipner alone can appreciate. I have often seen to the amount 
of sixteen ounces taken from each arm, at the first bleed- 
ing ; and Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, relates a case, for 
which he can vouch; where one hundred and twenty-eight 
ounces were taken away, in the period of twenty-four 
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h&at^, witb complete suoeew. Thii 19 an extracfffiiiitfy 
cttdy still I apprebendthe majority of praetitionerg^ have' 
fililed on the side of taking too little Idood; rather than' 
in tdung too muefar 

Ab blood drawn Stom: the aima of 'pneundoiiia patients, 
ahvnys exhibits the bnfiy eoatj it haa th^teibre been an 
esbMidhed rule -with nuuiy, to repeat thieii^bleecBngg until 
it'diiappear^ or the symptoms of* siqppuraiion take<pkce; 
I am hewerer'inidined'to thhik^ that bleeding repeatedly- 
utttil we procure a cessation of pain^ is^the more eligible 
criteiion. But no very predse^ rules can be givito on 
paper; it isthercfbretJifr duty of 'every practitioner, at* 
the* bed-side x)f hir patients^ to thii& for himself, rek^it' 
clearly 'from' all the -circumstances of thecasei^and d«fter« 
none iahls own^nrind^ h6w far he can- g<y witii safety, 
and proceed totMtpoint'with a^spirrtfed r e SD ln t i o ii v Wh^ 

tl^ symptoms of suppmrati6n take place, be thkt whi^n it ' 
may; sooner or later, the rulefor practice is then precise, 
the lancet must be laid aside. 

Strong* drastic purgatives/'composed of calomet, ja!ap, 
and the pulvis antimonialis, should be given to clear 'out 
thd bowels, and^t the same time to' assist in'reli^vlng ' 
the stricture of the skin. These may be ^repeated ever^ 
second day; their counteracting influence requires nd^' 
illustration, although till lately, purgatives were 'c6n«i 
strued to be deleterious in cases of pneumonia^ After 
the morbidly increased action of the large Bit&Am 
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is a little moderated^ Urge and repeated blisters ou^bt 
to be applied over the aifected part, and kept ^plied, 
•for at least twenty-four hours. ^As a counteractiD^ 
agent, tbe blister acts in three ways; first, by stimu- 
lating the dilated and languid capillaries ; by causing an 
efiusion from their anastomosing touicbes ; and lastly and 
perhaps principaUy, by producing a counter inflammation, 
theraby occasioning a partial dbumge in the seat of the 
disease. Along with blistering, we employ leeching, or 
the still more powerful auxiliaries, cupping and scarify^ 
ing ; both of these act by unloading the captlkries 
through the medium of the anastomosing twanches. 

Inhaling the steam of wurm water, through the qpout 
of an inhaler, may likewise be used with marked advan-^ 
tage ; it aet^ diiefly on die principle of causing an efiusion 
from the dilated capiUaries. This is a ooimtenusting ath 
tion, in unisoo with the effwts of ndture, as the disease 
frequently tmninates in a copious e^qtectoration of mucuii ; 
indeed it u^foiaily 4oes so, wihen it ends in re-solution. 

If under the use of the foregoii^ remedi^, tbe violence 
of the disease is not quickly mod«?ated ; and above all, if 
neither faintkig nor perspiration follow veneaectioUf re# 
course must be had to mercury. Salivatim vmst be pro- 
duced, at least the mouth must be conaideiably afecjbed; 
and tfiat as iq»eedily ua possible : for I msv€ic saw a patient 
die of pneumiynia, after plyatism had taken {dace, though 
many befoitt it could takie cfect ; thsirfifor^ tibe dsager is 
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that tlie patient aball not Eire long en— ghtg bebcmfifeid 
b^ the mercuiy. As haste is every thing in those desperate 
cases^ rubbing the unguent upon the part that has previous- 
]j been blistered, will materially accelerate its action. 

The nM)de of introducing mercury into the system 
by scarification^ as recommended by Mr M'Clure^ in 
the fiflty-eighth number of the Edinburgh Medical Jour- 
nal, promises to be of great use in pneumonia ; provid- 
ed it is as efficient in other hands as in his own. It will 
then rank among the great discoveries in medicine ; and 
the discoverer will be entitled to the thanks of succeeding 
ages. Opening the mouths of the exhalents, of the intes« 
tinal canal, by a saline purgative ; and afterwards giving 
small doses of colomel, combined withlan astringent, will 
affect the mouth much more speedily, than any other mode 
with which I am acquainted, of giving mercury inter- 
nally. But applying it locally unmediately over the af- 
fected part, or as near it as possible, is certainly the pre« 
ferable mode ; and we must be active and persevering, 
always recollecting, that when the life of a patient is at 
stake, we must run some hazard ; and if he has but one 
chance in a thousand, it is but justice that he should have 
it. I have frequently rubbed an ounce of mercurial oint- 
ment into (he thorax, in the evenipg, and repeated the 
same next morning, with success ; and without being fol« 
lowed by any alarming effect. Mercury counteracts 
inflammation situated in secreting surfiwes, like the steam 
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of warm water^ principally by the effusion which it occa« 
aions ; that being the ordinary process by which nature 
re*solves inflammation, situated in these parts. 

The principal palliative is a mucilaginous mixture, 
which in some measure prevents coughing, in consequence 
of besmearing the fauces with a bland fluid. 

With regard to sudorifics^ the saline preparations alone 
can be given with advantage, or even safety, except in 
very mild cases. Some of the continental practitioners, 
particularly the French, employ a preparation similar to 
our powder of ipecacuanha and opium, immediately after 
the first bleeding, in the most violent attacks. But the 
rigidity of the skin, and the existing nausea, are frequently 
so very great, that the stomach cannot bear a dose suffi- 
ciently powerful to answer the indication. 

Besides, when stimulating sudorifics do succeed, which 
is sometimes the case, they only produce a cold, clammy 
sweat, which seldom affords relief. For if the patient 
escapes suffocation, during the operation of the medicine, 
which is not always the case ; he feels afterwards as if 
his lungs were closed up ; and it seems to require all his 
strength, to perform a laborious and heavy respiration. 
It is equally true, the pain becomes less acute, and less 
diffused ; it feels circumscribed, heavy, and obtuse ; termi- 
nating for the most part in a speedy suppuration, that is 
so extensive, as to be always alarming. Nothing tends 
more effectually to bring the deranged circulation to an 
equilibrium, and consequently to promote re^solution, than 
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BWeating, wh*n it can be mMy induced ; but when it M\b 
to procure re-solutimi, it never fails to aeoelerate sUppuni* 
tion, a termination wMich me wiah to avoid in pneuttionhi. 

Not un&equently, after |)neuHionic aitiuiks, a kind of 
ehronic inflammation reniaiits, accompanied bjr a hc^w 
barking cough, slight difficuky of breiltfaing, want df 
appetite, debility, and ocoaskttii^ anxiety ; Whibk if not 
quickly r^noved, end in pulmonary eotisiilnption. To 
prevent these evils, in &e <k»nvalescent stage of 'the iiiilde^ 
attacks; an alterative course of ealomel ^ills shotfld regu- 
larly be adh^ted, until ike iMoth Is sli^tiy afibi^ted, 
and every symptdm of cough, tit f^er, didttppear. Sy 
this simple precaution a long train of disagreeable S3m^ 
toms, and even fatal consequences, may be pk'eveifted. 
Indeed I have rarely seen a caSetif pneifmoMlitvA^ oom^ 
pletdy withont it. For iMiongh tlie sympWdttis iHa^ in 
the iflseantinie disappeal:, the patienls tetoakitid fer ever 
aftar liable to reiapses, or *eata]l4», fitom dve lA^teA ek« 
e^ngeause. 

Hiese remedies, whidk we have reeonuaeMed diSdly 
for procuring re^solutlen, iM veiy simple ; tdtod Aey have 
this advantage, Aat nearly iSl of them €Mn be empldj^ 
at the same time. They ate very powerful ; and if tiaiely, 
and perseveringly applied, they will raH^ely ftil to be SUc^ 
cessfbl. 

When suppuration takes place, the treatmeht is exit:t<t 
ly the same, as in the second^ dtage dfp^AtMtOtf cdii« 
Sumption. 
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INFLUENZA. 

Influenza is an Italian word, introduced into the medi- 
cal nomenclature, by the superstitious inhabitants of that 
country, who ignorantly supposed the disease was pro- 
duced, by the malignant influence of the stars. At what 
particular period, the Italians began to recognise influenza 
as a distinct disease, I am not sufliciently acquainted with 
their medical literature to determine, neither is the sub- 
ject of such importance, as to claim extraordinary atten- 
tion. For in reality, it is not a distinct disease, it is 
merely pneumonia attended with typhus, in lieu of 
ordinary symptomatic fever ; and wherever it becomes 
epidemic, it is regularly accompanied with some cases 
of pure pneumonia, and others of idiopathic typhus. But 
why in the same epidemic, and even in the same family, 
one patient is attacked with pneumonia, another with in- 
fluenza, and a third with typhi;s, is one of thofe secrets of 
nature, which we are in a great measure incompetent to 
explain. From every observation that has been made on 
the subject, it is probable that typhus attacks those of 
an emaciated habit and shattered constitution ; while those 
who are robust and healthy are seized with pneumonia ; 
and the intermediate class are the victims of influenza. 
These however are but general rules, to which there are 
so many exceptions, that they are of little importance, as 
no satisfactory inference can be drawn from them. 

H 
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Whenever influensa does become epidemic, wliich for* 
tumitely for the world, but seldom happens ; it usually 
spreads over a larger extent of country, and commits 
greater ravages, than any other disease that is known in 
Europe. 

It is chiefly to the naval physicians, ,and particularly 

to Dr Trotter, that we were first indebted, for any thing 

< 

lik^an accurate description of influenza. That experienced 
physician tells us, that in the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-two, influenza was general throughout Europe : it 
began on the shores of the Baltic, and soob spread to 
Holland and the low countries ; from thence to England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. At that 
time, Lord Howe, with part of the channel fleet being 
in the north sea ; two huij^dred men were seized with 
influenza in one night, on board the Fortitu4e ; and were 
unable to get from their hammocks, next morning. Dr 
Gregory mentioned in his lectures, that when the sailors 
were ordered to stand to their guns, for a brush with the 
enemy, nearly the whole of them were unfit for action ; 
and the British fleet was saved from destruction, in con* 
sequence of the enemy being equally indisposed. Since 
that period, influenza has never been so extensive, al« 
though it has occasionally appeared in different districts, 
with equal malignancy. 

Dr Bedoes of London, corresponded with most of the re- 
spectable practitioners of his day, who had seen influenza; 
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aBd he wove that correspondence^ with his own observa-* 
tions on the disease^ into a methodical shape^ and oommu« 
nicated them to the public. But although these writings do 
credit to the industry of Dr Bedoes ; yet they militate 
against his discrimination, for he seems not to have 
known what the disease was, and he has run into the 
vulgar error, of regarding simple catarrh, and influenza, 

as synonymous terms. 

* 

SYMPTOMS. 

Influenza, from being a complication of pneumcmia. 
and tjrphus, like the latter of these diseases, exhibits a 
deal of anomaly, and almost an endless variety of symp- 
toms ; yet those that are necessary to be known, are few. 
In general^ this disease attacks very suddenly ; the first 
symptom is an imusual fulness in the forehead^ immedi* 
ately over the eyes. The eye-balls appear enlarged or 
jxrptruded, they are red^ painful ; and intolerant of light. 
The countenance assumes a mournful shade, and the tears 
which stream down the cheeks, communicate to the whole 
an appearance of exquisite sorrow, while the trembling of 
the facial muscles, looks as if the mind were in a state of 
the greatest agitation. At the same instant, the patient 
is attacked with pain in the thorax, nearly as suddenly, 
as if it had been occasioned by external violence, and so 
very acute, that he often falls down, almost as instanta« 
neously as if he were shot through the body. Along with 
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these symptomB^ there is a kind of rigidity or stiff* 
ness^ about the respiratory muscles; and a sensation 
ia felt in the lungs similar to what is felt in die 
thr<>at^ at the commencement of cynanche maligna. 
Respiration soon becomes extremely difficulti painful, 
broken, and interrupted ; the lungs feel remarkably 
heavy, as if the blood were stagnating in its passage 
though their vessels ; they are expanded with difficulty, 
so that patients frequently compare their own respiration, 
to the working of a pump^ that requires a considerable 
degree of force, to move the piston. The mouth in some 
cases, opens and shuts regularly during every respiration, 
accompanifld with a broad stare of the eyes, which gives 
die bleared countenance, an aspect of horror. There 
is besides, a considerable share of distressing cough, but 
it has a wilder echo than in pure pneumonia^ and is fqar 
the most part, attended with a scanty expectoration of 
bloody foam ; or air bubbles tinged with blood, appear at 
the mouth, . during every expiration. The tongue at 
first appears white and rough, then red and glistening, it 
sdidom assumes the dark inerusted appearance, which it 
frequently exhibits in typhus. 

Nausea, or vomiting, are seldom concomitants of infltt<« 
enza— it is never contagious^-tht pulse is rarely much 
above the natural standard ; at least I never counted it 
above an hundred and ten in the minute, and frequently 
as low as forty ; extremely irregular, laborious, and idarm* 
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in^, so that every returning throb was watched with anx- 
iety, lest it should for ever stand still. These extreme 
cases, when they do oecurt are frequently beyond the reach 
of medicine, at least so fa? as it is known in the present 
day ; fo^ the constitution appears completely overwhelmed, 
and the countenance assumes the semblance of dissolution, 
immediately after the commencement of the attack. Such 
patients seldom survive the third, and very often they 
expire on the seccttid.day ; or H they struggle on till the 
sixths they generally recover, so that their fate is soon 
determiiibd. ^ I saw an old man and his. wife in the West 
of England, >Who dine^l together on Tuesday, in perfect 
health, and were bdth' dead oft influ^)xa«afi Thursday 
morning. This is equal in mahghity to' any iihing that we 
have recorded, concerning the plague of Aleppo, or Cairo. 
Blood, when drawn from the arm, exhibits a small coa- 
gulum, much cupped, and floating in a turbid serum ; 
it however rarely amounts to the bufiy coat, but presents 
a strekk^d covering of a brassy colour, sometimes smooth, 
at other times intermixed with air-bubbles of a lighter 
shade. Suppin^tion sometimes takes place, when a dis* 
charge of redish-coloured pus literally runs from the 
mouth for several days. During the inflammatory stage of 
the very worst cases, the mind is seldom shattered into 
delirium ; sensible of their danger, thpse forlorn patients 
writhe in agony ; and implore that relief which is no 
where to be found. 
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Before deaths the symptoms of gangrene regularly 
supervene^ when pain^ and suffering of every kind im<- 
mediately cease^ and a melancholy calm succeeds ; but 
it is like the delusive ease, that is experienced in hernia^ 
after mortification has taken place. For after a few tre« 
mulous and long interrupted motions^ the pulse ainks for 
ever^ and is felt no more. The cold^ motionless^ extre- 
mities, assume an extremely livid or purple hue. Such 
patients^ in the serene exercise of all their reasoning 
faculties, suddenly find the momentum of existence draw- 
ing to a close. They complain that the sense of hearing 
is gone, and that vision begins to grow dark^ Thus, all 
sensibility is gradually extinguished, and life retires so 
slowly, that it is almost impossible to say when the move* 
ment stands still. 

CAUSES. 

The causes of influenza, like the causes of other dis^ 
eases, are rather obscure. The cold easterly wind dur* 
ing spring and autumn, has been arraigned ; in the same 
manner that the marsh effluvia, has been reckoned 'the 
cause of intermitting fever. In the influenza of seventeen 
hundred and eighty two, Dr Trotter observes, the spring 
was remarkably late, with a long prevalence of cold eas^ 
terly winds, so that the hedges were not full blown in 
Cornwall till the middle of June. 

Cold easterly winds have long been considered noxious, 
though not to the same extent, as the seemoom of the 
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Syrian desarts^ yet the belief is as old. The Greek and 
Roman poets mention^ the baneful east wind, it is pro- 
verbial in every nation in Europe^ and every individual 
who has experienced it, must recollect, the extremely cold 
piercing sensation which it occasions, as if the current 
of air ran completely through the body. The soldier as 
he performs his evolutions in the field, learns the difficul- 
ty of preserving th6 lustre of his turns ; which are pecu- 
liarly liable to rust, during the continuance of cold easter- 
ly winds. The former dreads its blighting influence, 
which not only arrests vegetation ; but seems to blast the 
germes of grass or com, tinging them with a withering, 
or purple hue. The last days of March, and the begin- 
ning of April, when strong easterly winds generally pre- 
vail ; are distinguished in Scotland, by the appellation 
of the barren days. All this however is no proof; it is 
true, influenza generally prevails during the spring, and 
always during the prevalence of cold easterly winds ; be- 
sides it usually assails those who work in the open air, 
but this only proves, that they sometimes follow one ano- 
ther. Their relation as cause and effect, cannot be. traced ; 
many links of the chain pass unseen, and to the philoso- 
phical observer, they are little more than suspected to 
exist. It is equally certain, we can seldom trace any con* 
nection between cause and effect, in any of the operations 
of nature ; we only know from experience, that particular 
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events follow one another ; and the more frequently thej 
do 80| we calculate upon their oceurrence with a greater 
degree of certainty ; and this we call cause and effect. 

TREATMENT. 

Though the worst cases of influenza are beyond the 
range of art ; and the most skilful efforts^ appear rather to 
accelerate the fatal crisis ; still there are other cases, which 
are more subservient to the powers of medicine. The 
cases of pneumonia and typhus, which accompany influ- 
enza, are to be treated simply as they appear ; for they 
exhibit little new, except it be, that diaphoretics answer 
better in this, than in ordinary typhus^ and it is less con* 
tagious. In well marked influenza, th^ first prescription 
is a cathartic of calomel, antimonial powder and jalap, of 
a commanding strength, that is, sufficiently powerful to 
act with certainty. At the same time, if the patient is other- 
wise of a healthy constitution, or if the pain in the chest 
is acute, or the breathing very laborious ; and no sinking 
of the features, or other symptoms of incipient gangrenQ 
are present, blood-letting to a prudent extent, should im- 
mediately be employed. If it proves beneficial, the pulse 
will become more regular, the breathing less oppressed, 
and the countenance more cheerful. But it will seldom 
bear to be repeated, and sometimes it is inadmissible, even 
at the very commencement of the attack ; because the 
symptoms of internal gangrene approach so rapidly, that 
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tbey come before we are aware^ and after they are present, 
they are very little under our control. 

After bleedin^^ as a general rule that Inay have its ex- 
ceptions, mercurial frictions^ on the same plan, and to a 
still greater extent, than they were employed iA pneu- 
monia, should immediately 1^ commenced ; and persevered 
in, until the symptoms abate, or the mouth becomes affect* 
ed ; always recollecting, that plyatism is a principal aim in ' 
the cure of influenza. Besides, a large blister ought to be 
applied completely over the whole sternal aspect of the 
thorax ; and retained in that position, for at least twenty 
fbur hoinrs, or until the part is one complete vesicle. 

Along with the blister, the steam of warm water should 
be inhaled into the lungs; at least if the patient is able to 
undergo the operation, without much pain, or fatigue. 
But what we principally depend upon to counteract the 
disease, and prevent gangrene, is a gentle degree q£ per« 
spiration, induced by the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, 
assisted by the tepid bath. This medicine succeeds best 
inunediately after venesection, and then it ought to be 
adhibited, at least it should be given, before the relaxation 
which usually follows blood-letting is removed. If it acts in 
the usual way, and produces a free and general perspira* 
tion, it seldom fails to restore the equilibrium of the de« 
ranged circulation, in all inflammations, whether external 
or internal, that are accompanied with typhoid fever ; and 
it is the best medicine we have for arresting the progress 
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of gangrene. Its adhibition therefore ought not to be 
delayed, even although the cathartic should not have 
operated ; indeed I have sometimes commenced the cure 
with a sweating dose^ and been very successful^ when there 
was no very acute pain nor great difficulty of breathing. 

Sweating powder therefore, is the grand essential in the 
cure of influenza^ after the inflammatory symptoms have 
been sufficiently moderated, the other medicines^ et cetera, 
are either preparatory or assistants, they may occasionally 
be dispensed with ; but sweating never should, at least if 
the case requires medical treatment. 

When the slightest lymptonjs of gangrene, or suppura- 
tion appear, wine and sether become essential auxiliaries ; 
and the perspiration must be continued^ until the patient 
is in a state of convalescenee. Afterwards the treatment is 
similar to what is approved of in the convalescent stage of 
typhus or pneumonia, accordingly as it bears a stronger 
affinity to the one or the other. As it is necessary to move 
the bowels regularly, some skill is requisite, in the selec- 
tion of a purgative ; for it is not every one that will ope- 
rate, during the action of the sweating powder. But an 
ounce of castor oil, poured^into a strong inftision of senna ; 
and taken as hot as the patient can swallow it, will ge- 
nerally answer the indication, with speed and certainty, 
particularly when the discharge is solicited by an injection. 
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PHTHISIS PULMONALIS. 

This complaint^ has long been considered the oppro- 
briiim of medicine) and emphatically called the plague of 
Britain. We arraign the pestilential climates of the East 
and West Indies ; but while we deplore the thousands 
who have perished by hepatitis and yellow fever ; we 
forget to reckon, that almost an equal number perish annu« 
ally by the pulmonary consumption of our colder latitudes. 
Although pulmonary consumption, is much more incura* 
ble than the yellow fever ; still we look on the tawny 
countenance of one sinking under the latter disease, with 
horror, while we behold the fatal carmine glow on the 
cheek of a phthisical victim, almost without emotion. The 
reason is, we are familiar with phthisis, our relations 
expire in our presence, after a long, and lingering 
illness has prepared us for the event. Whereas, the vic« 
tims of a yeUow fever, expire on a foreign shore, sur« 
rounded by strangers ; and hurried away by a pestilential 
disorder ; of which we in general know but little, and 
with whose name we associate all our ideas of malignancy 
and woe. 

In other diseases, the beauty of the complexion and the 
sensibility of the mind are soon impaired ; but in pulmo- 
nary consumptions, the mind becomes more acute, and the 
countenance continues l({vely till the last. It is in phthi- 
sis alone, that disease and beauty are blendid ; enhancing 
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pernument in some particular {wrt ; oteasioniDg a degree 
of symptomatic fever. The pulse is in general^ fiom 
eighty to ninety in the minute^ sometimes Ml atid strbAg ^ 
at other times weaker^ and more easily compressed* When, 
attempting to draw a deep and long respiration, pain and 
cough are excited ; and this experiment, is perhaps the 
best criterion for discovering the primary stage^ or as it 
has been called, an incipient phthisis. Along with these 
symptoms, the patient complains of being easily i&tigued ; 
and after exercise, the pulse is hurried and fluttering. 

At other times phthisis commences lik^ a common ea* . 
tarrh ; the febrile symptoms, and sense of stricture in the 
thorax, being considerable for a week or two, when they 
greatly abate, and the patient believes he is getting well ; 
while he is only falling into the train of symptoms already 
enumerated. 

Not unfrequently, a spitting of blood is the earliest 
symptom ; and then the others quickly follow. 

In addition to all these symptoms, the paticoit genendly 
complains of a want of appetite, and sooner or later, the 
countenance acquires a particular lode ; the fe^tu^es are 
expressively sharpened, with a pale hoUowne^s about the 
eyes, which is readily recognised by the skilful, although 
it cannot well be described in language. At the same 
time, the patient continues to Ml off, and the clothes be* 
gin to hang loosely on the body; hence the disoise haa 
emphatically been called a wasting ; and the hoarse hollow 
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cough, which always accompanies a regular attack, by the 
appellation of the church-yard cough. The tongue is 
generally white — the bowels costive — the skin dry and 
parched — ^the urine high coloured — the sleep broken 
and disturbed. 

After these, or at least the most of these symptoms, 
have continued ior a shorter or longer period, the pulse 
begins to assume a soft undulating feel, slight rigors take 
place ; and the sputa which before was purely mucus, or 
mucus mixed with blood, soon becomes contaminated 
with pus. All the symptoms of hectic immediately super* 
vene ; a beautiful circumscribed red appears on the cheeks, 
even the eyes assume a kind of brilliance, particularly 
those of females, accompanied by that soft and languish- 
ing sweetness, that gives the whole countenance a mourn« 
ful interest. 

Hectic is a species of intermitting fever, that rarely if 
ever exhibits more than one paroxysm, in the course of 
twenty-four hours. The cold stage, which consists only 
of a few slight rigors, is seldom present afler the fever is 
completely formed. But the hot stage, commences re- 
gularly about three, four, or five, in the afternoon ; and 
continues till one, two,'^or three, in the morning ; when 
the sweating stage superv^enes, and in its turn continues 
till six, seven, or eight in the morning. As the sweating 
goes off, the remission takes place ; and continues until 
the accession of the next paroxysm^ During the remission. 
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the pulse is generally about ninety in the minute ; in the 
hot stage it frequently rises to a hundred and twenty, or 
thirty, and gradually sinks again, after the sweat breaks 
forth« These are the ordinary symptoms of the hectic 
fever, which accompanies pulmonary consumption ; the 
sweating stage, which is always the best marked, is called 
the colliquative or night sweat. 

As the disease advances, the purulent expectoration 
becomes very copious, and sometimes fetid. It is usu- 
ally brought up by coughing, during which, there is 
frequently a peculiar noise in the thorax, like the slow 
churning of milk. But as the colliquative sweat* become 
profuse, the discharge from the lungs gradually abates ; 
near the fatal termination of the disease, a violent diar« 
. rhoea supervenes, called the colliquative diarrhoea, which 
in its turn lessens the colliquative sweats ; and seon carries 
the patient out of existence. 

There has been much wrangling and altercation 
amongst medical men, relative to the best means of detect* 
ing pus, from mucus. This, like most other disputes, is 
a mere sciomachy, for if it is pus, it will be accompanied 
by hectic fever, and then we shall know it but too soon« 

Immediately after the commencement of the secondaly 
stage, the hairs begin to fkll from the head ; and the naild 
become incurvated, like the claws of a bird; 

These are the ordinary sjnmptoms of phthisis, but it" 
sometimes happens, that indolent tumors, are* formed' in, 
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the lungs^ so large, and so numerous, as to render theair- 
oells, completely impervious, thereby preventing respira- 
tion, so that death is the consequence^ before suppuration 
can take place. This is ivhat is known by the naine of a 
galloping consumption. The difficulty of breathing, in 
this, as well as m every other species, increases to the last ; 
and the hope of the pati^it frequently increases along 
with it. 

APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION. 

In cases wh^e phdiisis supervenes upcm pneumonia, the 
lungs exhibit nearly the same appearance, as in those who 
die of tiie latter disease. But in cases that have not ad- 
vanced to suppuration, the lungs are found thickly studded 
with scrophulous tumours, or tubercles, as they are more 
frequently called. These tubercles are of every size, from 
a line, to an inch in diameter ; and when divided trans* 
verselyyare found to be of a solid texture ; without blood 
vessels, of a whitish colour ; and in every respect resembl- 
ing enlarged scrophulous glands, They first begin to sup- 
purate in the middle, gradually extending on every side ; 
until the whole tubercle becomes a soft bag of matter, 
which bursts at last ; and the contents are discharged by 
spitting. In those who die at this period of the disease, 
some of the tubercles are still solid^ some are half suppur- 
ated, some are completely so ; though still surrounded by 
a Uiin capsule, while others have bursted> and are in a state 
of ulceration««««When the disease is still farther advanced ; 
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and the whole tubercles are in a state of suppuration ; 
three fourths of the lungs are found to be an useless mass 
of scrophulous ulcers. At a still further advanced stage, 
nearly one half of the lungs have been found wanting ; in 
consequence of having been destroyed and spit up.— 
When the tubercles are in a state of suppuration^ they are 
called vomice ; and they generally open into the different 
branches of the bronchie, by one, or two small holes. 
These are the genuine appearances of an idiopathic phthisis 
it is merely a scrophulous inflammation and ulceration of 
the lungs ; differing only in situation from the king's evil 
in the throat, or the white sweUing in the knee joint. 

In some cases calcarious concretions are spit up, dur- 
ing the latter stages of the disease ; and similar ones are 
found in the lungs after death. They bear a striking re- 
semblance to those concretions, which are found in the 
joints of gouty patients. 

The liver is frequently affected, and found in a state of 
ulceration ; having discharged its matter through the lungs. 
Phthisis is even found complicated with tabes mesenteri- 
cus, -and the lymphatic glands of the chest, in lieu of their 
healthy fluid, are found to contain a thick matter like 
soft cheese. 

CAUSES. 

This disease, has been known in what we call temperate 
climates, ever since the days of Hippocrates. It has al- 
ways been peculiarly fatal in Britain^ probably from the 
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linany sudden changes of weather^ in spring and autumn ; 
and from the fickle frosts and thaws of winter. It is a 
disease of any age ; but most frequently it attacks patients 
from the age of fifteen to thirty-five — females more fre- 
quently than males ; and the inhabitants of large towns, 
more readily, than those who live in the country. From 
a rough calculation it has been supposed, that one out of 
four or five in Britain die of consumption ; and that num- 
ber has lately been increasing. 

Perhaps the extraordinary use of tea which has lately 
prevailed in Britain, may act as an indirect cause of 
phthisis. It is a delicious beverage, and from its narcotic 
effects, calculated to allay hunger by soothing the sto- 
mach, rather than nourishing the body. Those therefore 
who have indulged freely in the use of tea, before arriving 
at maturity, are deprived of the more nutritious articles 
of diet, which arc better calculated to swell the body to its 
proper magnitude and strength, consequently it remains 
slender ; and incapable of resisting the impressions of our 
changeable seasons. The produce of a country, is cer- 
tainly the most eligible food for its inhabitants ; and 
for children in particular, the vegetable, rather than the 
animal productions, ought to be preferred. Besides, their 
food should be dressed in the plainest style. Epicures may 
tell us, that the art of cookery has made more individuals 
^*PPy> t^^^"^ *!! the philosophy that ever was writtem ; and 
pirobably their tale is true, for we may acquire a thousand 
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artificial tastes^ the gratification of every one of which, 
will afford a momentary pleasure. But if we reply to thls^ 
as Alexander the Great very properly did to Ada, when she 
troubled him with Asiatic cookery, the whole story is at 
an end ; for exercise in the open air, with moderation in 
eating, answers the same purpose ; and the labourer and 
the soldier, often devour their brown bread, with a keener 
appetite, than ever a monarch enjoyed his richest dish. Milk 
and farinaceous substances, with a very small allowance 
of animal food, are by far the most nourishing articles of 
diet for children. The Roman soldiers seemed to prefer 
com to every other thing ; for Cesar in his Commentaries 
of the civil war, when speaking of the determined resig- 
nation of his army, during a famine . in the camp at 
Dyrrhachium, says, '' when barley or pulse was served 
out to them instead of com, they took it cheerfully ; and 
thought themselves feasted when they got any cattle." 
The highlanders of Scotland, and the peasants of Switzer« 
land, still retain that predilection ; and they are unequalled 
> in hardihood, by any other race of men in existence. 

Tight lacing may be regarded as another abettor of 
phthisis, particularly in fashionable life, for no sooner is 
little Miss able to lisp her letters, than she becomes a 
* martyr to the«long stays, and steel busk. These appara« 
tus (^ taste, readily confine the ductile bones of the thorax 
to a slender shape ; but the luilgs continue to grow with- 
in, until they are compressed by the surrounding ribs. 
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Thus we ensure all the irritation^ difficulty of breathing, 
and other ill consequences, attendant on mal-formation 
of the chest At the same time, the stomach becomes 
corrugated in the abdomen-^painfbl spasms are excited 
in that organ— the appetite and health are reduced'^— then 
emadation and debility must follow. This is surely 
carrying tehion to a wild extreme ; for a lady may really 
be handsome^— a good wife, and an affectionate mother, 
although her sh^ipe were in some measure left, to the 
rude> but skilful hand of nature. No doubt, a slender, 
ag^ figure, communicates a sprightly idea to the mind ; 
but as we Cannot tell what beauty is, we know not where 
to stop with our improvements, we may carry them too 
£ur; and in lieu of a sprightly idea, we may raise one of 
pity, which is nearly allied to contempt. It is curious to 
observe how custom rules taste, for the Turks and other 
£aStem voluptuaries, consider no woman as a complete 
beauty,* until she is a earners load ; while our Euro- 
peans run into the opposite extreme. Probably Mr 
Arson's theory of beauty is the best : he says, it consists, 
in t&^s bekig well adapted to t&eir proper use. Now, 
if judged l!^ I^s ct^t^ion, tlie ideas of bodi the Asiatics 
and £ttr<)peans, rdspeoting ^Nnale beauty, are wofully 
d^denti Tlhe former, fi'otn their unwieldy size, are good 
for n^lliing but to be looked at ; and the latter, are too 
fine and delicafte for the necessary vocations of life. They 
can seldom nurse their own children ; and as the mind is 
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often in unison with the body, they fall into hysterics on 
the slightest alann ; and are always incapable of support- 
ing themselTes against the ordinary crosses attendant on 
humanity. The Grecian sculptors, who have never 
been equalled in matters of tiEiste^ when representing 
female beauty in their statuary, regularly combined the 
beauty of childhood with the strength of mature age ; their 
figures were all athletic, even tlieir far £uned Venus, 
partook more of the majestic, than the delicate form. 

Drinking large draughts of adds, to brighten the com* 
plexionand prevent obesity, is likewise deleterious tohealth, 
and indirectly promotes phthisis. As well, the thin dresses 
which have lately been carried to such an extravagant 
pitch, by our delicate females, no doubt contribute their 
share to the late increase of pulmonary consumption. 
Not that I mean to recommend superfluous dress, fiir from 
it ; for I believe a very scanty allowance of clothes, will 
enable the natives of any country, to endure the storms of 
their own sky ; particularly if they have been accustomed 
to brave them occasionally in the open air, from their in- 
fancy. It is then exactly the air bathing of Dr Franklin, 
it braces the whole frame, and prevents the necessi^ of 
a shower bath, and other useless trumpery ; which an qp« 
posite mode of living, renders -necessary for the preserva- 
tion of health. But unfortunately, the relaxed frames of 
our delicate females, are unaccustomed \o^ either air or 
exercise j-^reared in the parlour from their infancy, they 
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are never permitted to take the air^ without an additional 
load of clothes^ and then only in the arms of a nurse^ 
-who must not allow " the winds of heaven to visit their 
faces too roughly," consequently whenever they arrive at 
a certain age, and begin to visit abroad, a different mode 
of dressing is immediately adopted, every article is light 
and airy ; but their constitutions are too delicate for the 
change, catarrhs, et cetera, soon supervene, the insensible 
perspiration is speedily obstructed, thereby an effusion is 
forced inwardly upon the lungs, which would otherwise 
have passed off by the cuticular pores. Thus the air- cells 
become loaded, the breathing becomes difficult, irritation 
is produced, cough excited, and tubercles and inflamma- 
tion, with all their consequences, follow in succession. 

Our great painter^ Hogarth, in his anal^'sis of beauty, 
seems to have mistaken the prevailing fashion of his day,^ 
for the unclianging standard of beauty, when he supposes 
that quantity, as well as shape, or quality , is necessary to 
make dress ornamental. In support ^f his doctrine, he 
boldly alludes to the former enormous growth of ruffs and 
hoops, which were at last restrained within certain dimen- 
sions by a statute of law, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
What a strange contrast would appear, between a modern 
belle, gliding like a spectre in her transparencies, and an 
antique dame, with the sombre air of a Spanish nun, mov- 
ing along like an enchanted tower. 

Mr Owen of New Lanark, observes, with his usual 
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sagacity, that the ancient R(»nanB^ and their modem imi- 
tators, the Scottish highlanders, have never been excelled 
in hardihood, by the people of any age or country; yet 
their loose and scanty robes, but ill defend their weather* 
beaten limbs from the storm. From all this it would appear, 
that great care in rearing children, is worse than thrown 
away ; they ought never to be fostered delicately. Their 
food should be homely and nourishing; their exercise 
light but invigorating ; their clothes cool and loose ; and 
all this, with the view of evolving the body to its proper 
magnitude and strength, so as to render it sufficiently 
powerful, to overcome the rigours of a northern winter. 
Sending children from the town into the country, or to 
the sea shore, when it can be conveniently done, will be 
found to improve the constitution. 

These already enumerated, are -causes which we may 
in some measure avoid, but there are others that are little 
under our control. As phthisis is literally a scrophulous 
affection, those who are innately, or hereditarily of a scro« 
phulous habit, are most liable to its attacks. This habit 
is known by the slender figure ; the long elegant neck ; 
the delicately white skin^ with large blue veins ; a fine 
rosy complexion, and teeth almost transparent. Such 
unfortunate beauties generally possess a great fiow of 
vivacity, with a premature acuteness of understanding, 
and a goodness of heart, oflen approaching to a morbid 
sensibility. In these habits, whatever tends to debilitate 
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liie system^ or depress the mind ; or in short, my irregu- 
larity of life, is in danger of inducing phthisis. This is 
what is meant hy phthisis being hereditary, for it often 
attacks these constitutions without any appar^it cause ; 
said proceeds at first so mildly, that the unfortunate vie* 
tims are frequently beyond all remedy, before they are 
aware that they are seriously ailing. 

Breathing an atmosphere loaded with dust«--€ontaminat« 
ed with noxious vapours, or foul air in ill- vedtillated mines, 
have long been reckoned among the exciting causes of 
phthisis, and to these may be added, external injuries ; 
lastly, the relics of other diseases^ in consequence of the 
debility which they occasion ; and inflammation of the 
neighbouring parts spreading to the lungs. 

Tubercles and calculi, have been regularly enumerated 
among the causes of jAthisis ; but I apprehend they are 
rather a form of the primary stage than a cause. But Dr 
Baron of the general infirmary at Gloucester, in a work 
written on the origin of tubercles and tumours, seems to 
hold a different opinion. This work is ingenious and 
highly valuable, both for the fiicts which it contains, and 
the dissections which it records ; as well as for the deamess 
with which the subject is reasoned ; but I think the main, or 
first proposition^ is not proved. This is the error, of al- 
most every general doctrine respecting causes ; from the 
Humoral Pathology of the ancients, to the Spasm of CuUen ; 
the inferences are clearly drawn, but the propositions, or 
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rather the postulates, are only assumed. And as the minds 
of men are liable to imbibe falsehood, as readily as truths 
we sometimes see nearly a whole commonwealth grow 
learned in error, the sophistry even becomes venerable 
from age ; and being constantly re-echoed from mouth to 
mouth, is believed at last without reflection. If therefore 
we allow the first proposition to pass unchallenged, it is 
frequently impossible to detect the error afterwards, for 
we may have close syllogistical reasoning, and fair deduc- 
tions, all the rest of the way. For it is as easy to reason 
correctly from a false proposition, as from a true one ; and 
examples of this kind are to be found every day, not only 
in medicine, but in the /)rdinary occurrences of life. 

Dr Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, long impos« 
ed upon the credulity of the public, by his assertion that tax- 
ation is not a grievance ; as the money only passes through 
the hands of the courtiers, and then returns again to the 
mechanics. The truth is, the mechanics give away their 
money for nothing ; and they have to labour before they 
get it back. The Rev. Dr Richard Price, the Glamor- 
ganshire politician, likewise succeeded for a time in 
deceiving the conununity ; by proposing a sinking fund, 
which was to redeem the British national debt. He gas- 
conaded mightily on the discovery, that a single farthing 
deposited at compound interest since the birth of Christ, 
would by this time, have accumulated to a mass of solid 
gold, many times larger than this globe. But if the 
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depositor had that farthing to borrow^ his heirs would at 
this moment be worth nothing; for their debt would 
equal their capital. To these I may add tlie Crusades 
and the South Sea scheme ; with all the false revelations 
that have been foisted on the world 

With respect to contagion, if phthisis is at all infectious, 
it can only be so to those who are of a scrophulous habit, 
who sleep with patients in the last stage of the disease ; 
and necessarily inhale the contaminated air emitted from 
their lungs. 

TREATMENT. 

The incessant motion of the lungs during respiration, 
and the free admission of atmospheric air into the ca- 
vities of the ulcers, have long been considered sufficient 
causes, to preclude the possibility of a cure in phthisis* 
This argument, however, will vanish like a dream, when 
we recollect, that wounds of the lungs sometimes heal 
readily ; even where musket balls have passed completely 
through the thorax ; and vomice formed in consequence 
of pneumonia, have done the same. 

In the primary stage, before suppuration has taken 
place, I apprehend that phthisis may frequently be 
removed; after ulceration has taken place, it is more 
doubtftil ; and when it arises from an idiopathic scrophula, 
the chance is extremely small. Scrophulous ulcers in 
every other part of the body heal with difficulty, yet they 
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often do heal ; and we dare not flay but they may like- 
wise heal in the lungs^ when they are situated superfi- 
cially, and only a small portion of one of the lobes affected ; 
however^ in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred^ they 
will prove fataL 

Perhaps it is proper to observe, that there are' two 
distioct kinds of phthisis ; the one is idi<^thic, that isj 
purely scrophulous, and occurs spontaneously. The 
other is merely a common ulcer^ or a suppurating state of 
the lungs^ supervening on ordinary inflammation/ or oc« 
casioned by some accidental cause. This last species, if 
there is no scrophulous taint in the constitution, heals much 
more readily than the other; but if it does not heal, it is 
followed by all the symptoms, and OMiBequences of sn 
idiopathic phthisis. As they tae frequently complicated^ 
it is generally impossil^e to detennine the one from the 
other; but that is of no moment, as the treatment is 
identically the same. 

In the primary or infiammat(»y stage, when thet« is 
apparently but little of the scrophulous taint in the eon* 
stitution ; and the pulse is strong and hard, a small bleed*> 
iog, proportioned to the strength of the patient^ is 
sometunes necessary ; yet it is so very seldom so that we 
ou£^ to be guarded lest we go too far, as there i» more 
danger on that side, than on the other. In ordinary 
cases^ the treatment should commence with an emetic, to 
unload the stomach, and counteract the stricture of the 
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skin; and thereby renew the insensible perspiration, on the 
breast, which is generally obstructed* The operation of 
vomiting, after a short interval^ ought to be followed by 
a cathartic of calomel and antimonial powder to clear out 
the boweb^ and allow the subsequent medicines to act 
with certainty. Afterwards an alterative course of calo« 
nxel, from one^ to two grains in the day^ until the mouth 
becomes slightly affected ; then omitted for a dme^ 
and again continued in the ordinary way. The calo- 
mel by its laxative operation keeps the bowels regularly 
open ; and from its discutient qualities, affords a rational 
prospect of dissolving the tubercles, if they exist, or of 
re«solviiig the chronic inflammation, by the effusion which 
it occasions. The slightly increased action of the large 
arteries^ will be most conveniently moderated, by the 
use a£ the tincture of digitalis ; b^gon in small doses of 
ten dri^s three timos daQy, and regularly augmented, 
until the pulse is reduced to the natural standard. It is 
true, the tincture of digitalis has* not always the power of 
doing so ; for I have seen it given to the extent of one 
ounce daily, for some time, without producing any other 
effect, than a slight irregularity of the pulse ; yet with 
all its&ilures, it is probably the best medidne of the kind 
which we at present possess; I have even seen, the pulse 
become quicker after blood-letting ; but these are pecu- 
liar cases, which very firequently terminate fiitally. There 
is an idle story told of digitalis, that it will lie dormant 
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in the constitution for one, two, or even three week^, 
and then act with accumulated power, as if the whole had 
been taken at one dose ; it is even supposed to act for 
weeks after it has been omitted. The solution of this 
problem is easy— digitalis when given in small increasing 
doses, must be adhibited for some time before its effectis 
become apparent ; and when pushed too far, the consti« 
tqtion receives a shock, the effects o£ which will be felt 
for some time after, or if the patient is weak and dying, 
may hasten dissolution. But every other medicine, in a 
greater or less degree possesses these qualities in common 
with digitalis. A blow on the head, though neither imme- 
diately nor necessarily fatal, is often so in its consequences > 
and an over dose of laudanum, frequently- sinks a weak 
patient into a lethargy ; in which he may linger for days, 
but he seldom recovers* Along with the above remedies, 
repeated blistering on the thorax, immediately over the 
painful part, is an auxiliary not to be forgotten. These 
remedies are to be persevered in, until a recovery is 
established, or the hectic symptoms supervene. 

But the moment the purulent'expectoration and hectic 
fever ta]^e place, the digitalis must be omitted. For a» 
the pulse then becomes unsteady, varying according to 
the stage of the fever, a dose that would reduce it during 
the exacerbation, would probably prove fatal during the 
remission ; and a weaker dose would only produce nausea 
and debility. 
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It will however be necessary to continue the calomel 
every morning, and to prevent it from destroying the 
appetite, which is generally very languid during the re- 
mission of hectic ; it will be necessary to combine it with 
two grains of powdered myrrh, and from ten to twenty 
of the carbonate of iron in the form of a bolus, or in 
powder^ as the patient may incline. In the afremoon, at 
the commencement of the exacerbation or hot stage, 
spunging the body repeatedly with cold water and vine* 
gar ; or tepid water and vinegar, until the preternatural 
heat is reduced, will be of considerable utility, at least in 
preserving the strength of the patient. This treatment 
has lately been much followed by the Rev. Dr Stewart 
of Erskine ; a gentleman of no mean abilities, and the 
success has I believe, in a few instances answered his ex-^ 
pectations. It is a part of a rational plan of cure, and when 
completed, will seldom fail, excepting in cases where 
human aid is unavailing. 

From twenty to thirty drops of the acidum sulphuri- 
cum aromaticum, to assist in checking the exacerbation ; 
ought to be taken regularly at four in the afternoon, at 
eight in the evening, and at midnight. The patient kept 
very cool till two, or three in the morning ; when ten or 
twelve drops of laudanum, will generally procure sound 
and refreshing sleep. I know it will be said, that giving 
calomel and sulphuric acid on the same day, does not 
display much skill in chemistry. But after long expe« 
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rience^ I declare I never saw any harm result from the 
practice. When the colliquative diarrhoea commences, the 
addum sulphuncum aromaticum ought to be given along 
with mucilage of gum arabic ; and an infusion of mimon 
catechu, with the view of counteracting the violent puig« 
ing. This it rarely faOs to do ; but in proportion as the 
purging ceases, the colliquative sweat increases ; and if 
tliat is likewise counteracted by cold spunging, pvo&se 
expectoration takes place. We are therefore under the 
necessity of giving sulphat of zinc vomits, and anodyne 
mixtures to discharge the sputa and allay the irritation in 
the thorax. But in lessening the discharge from the luugs^ 
we again increase the colliquative sweat, or dianhoeaL 
Thus we are brought into a dilemma ; every way we are 
beset with difficulties, whidi we have no means of over- 
coming, and are left with the above inefficient remedies^ 
to balance the preponderating symptom?, in the beet 
manner we can. These are the principal medidoes em« 
ployed in the cure ^ phthisis ; they will no doubt often 
require auxiliaries^ but these must be left to fhe skill of 
the practitioner, as they rise out of drcttmstances^ and 
cannot be pointed out in a treatise.. 

Diet.— As phthisis is evidently a disease of debility, 
the most nutritive, and at the same time, the easiest of 
digestion that can be procured, is the best Sofk foofiied 
eggs, with pepper or mustard, to break&st; fresh Bsh, or 
any other thing the patient may particularly desire* For 
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i&iiiei^^ beef steaks^ puddings, let cetera ; aiid for driiik, a 
plentiful allowanee of porter ; — a mod^ate allowance of 
ivine, if it can be procured genuine, is of use, parti- 
tUlarly when diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
Dinner ought if possible to be taken, before the' com« 
ihencement of the exacerbation. la the evening a little 
bread and milk ; but no late or heaVy supper, as it i* 
hurtful. 

DRESS.-»In the season of health, it is prudent to avoid 
Extremes, but in the day of Sickness, we lay hold of every 
advantage to procure health, and then, and then only, we 
dfress according to reason. In die primary stage of 
phthisis, the drdss ought to be warm, to promote the in« 
sbnsible perspiration, or prevent it from being suddenly 
checked. A flannel Shirt and drawers, the hare skill 
bbdlce, or waistcoat, made in the ordinary form, 
and worn neiariest' the shirt ; and* to these articles, we ' 
zhay add, shoes ti^itli cork soks. In the secondary stage, 
the dr^s should be coot. 

Air AKD'TErMPEttAT^iiiS — Thes& have long been con- 
aldlered of the ttttnost importance, in the cure of |)ii&i8i8. 
But from the chemical fact, that the component parts of 
atmdspheric air; are the saitiie on the sands of Zaara, 
where nature is scorched into a desart, as om the'Rimala* 
mountains, where vegetation is fh>zen todeatff ; Hencfe it 
fbHowiry tbat the'fiffiiative eflbct rests €«iif^ijr in the^ti^m'* ' 
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perature. The observation, that the inhabitants of tropi* 
cal climates, are but little subject to phthisis^ can be 
rationally accounted for, in consequence of the free per'* 
spiration; which is there constantly kept up. If therefore, 
temperature is the only thing we are in search of, we 
need not wander from home, as we cfan produce a tropical 
heat in every parlour. True it is, art is but a poor sub- 
stitute for nature ; and the plant of a hot house, is sickly 
in comparison of that raised by the sun ; still the atten* 
tion of friends, and the idea of home, to some minds, may 
incline the balance. In that case, nothing more is neces« 
sary, than to hang up a thermometer in the room, and 
by heated stoves, continue the temperature at any 
given degree. This subject is ably treated by Dr Gregory, 
in an inaugural dissertation, published at Edinburgh, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and seven^-siz, 
entitled, De Morbis Co^limutatione Medendis. 

Exercise — has been much insisted upon, but never 
properly defined, and really in my humble opinion, the 
less exercise the better. For every kind of it produces 
a proportionable degree of irritation and cough; and 
these are ranked among the characteristic symptoms of 
authors, ^' cough and difficulty of breathing, particularly 
when ascending an eminence.*' Yet these authors, re« 
commend swinging and riding on horseback, or in a 
carriage, at a good round pace. This is certainly what in 
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any other science^ would be called an inconsistency. No 
doubt some attention ought to be paid to former habits ; 
but even where patients haTe been accustomed to much 
exercise^ when in healthy in phthisis it ought never to 
exceed a short ride on horseback, or a walk on foot once 
every morning. 

' These are the principles on which I treat phthisis. I 
think I have seen them successful, in the secondary 
stage. But those who aigue on the other side, have a 
negative against me; they can deny that those who were 
cured ever were attacked with phthisis, and there the 
question must rest for ever. 

In the primary stage, more is to be expected, there I 
have frequently been successful ; and with patients who 
possessed a docile perseverance, at least in the proportion 
of two, out of three. 
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ENTERITIS. 

Whsiv treatm^ of inflammalaons-qf the thoivcic viioesftk 
tile whole was included under tbe af^llation ci pBgmao- 
tna ; ia like mannev^ all inflammatioiia e£ the ab da m in a k 
viscera, with the exception of hepatitis, nugr be iadoded. 
under the appellation of enteritis. It is true tibesjr shew 
some slight discrepanqr of sppmptems, aod they nay be 
distinguished ; but their treatinent is so vegy sindar, 
as to rendar tile cBagnostic marks of little tsq>e»t8iics. 
Br Cullen, in his nosology, hae given a yery aecnwte' 
definition of the whole ; and^ as that work i» iet wmf 
student's hand, his d^AnkionB mast be well Imown. 

CAUSES. 

Enteritis, like other diseases, will xuf^ doubt ba?»' it» 
hidden causes; but of those that are apparent, by fiir the 
most common, is an obstruction of the bowels ; and then 
it supervenes upon colic. Sometimes it is idiopathic, and 
then it is excited by external cold, violence, and irritating 
sut>stances passing along the intestinal canal. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The attack generally commences, with pain and a 
burning heat in the part affected ; which is generally 
round the umbilicus ; at other tiroes, it is diffused all over 
the abdomen. The pain is constant, and increased on 
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pr^^ure ; aocon]|>anied with obstinate oonstapation, and 

tfiBiificatiilB fif ih^ bowels. At dtiher times^ the actkm o£ 
th. inte^es i. iaverUd. .ad Btera.»ceo»B m.tter i. 
ejected by vomiting. Along with these vjia^tamA, there 
is great, and sudden prostration of strength, approaching 
almost to syncope ; aggravated by constant nausea, and 
occasional retching. The pulse for the most part, is small' 
quick, and treitiuletts, or bt times. intermitting aa if' it 
would stand stiU;— aiid the fevw.is always of the typhoidf 
type. These aie the Hhequi vocal symptcMns of enteritis; it 
is liable to the same terminations, aa the othei* species of 
infiammation ; andtheohangeto re-solution, suppuration,- 
or gangrene, indicated by similar symptoms. 

'Whoa «H{qpuration l^akes ^ace, if the abscess bursts 
intemallyj the matter wiU be evacuated by vomitings ot 
purging, or both ; and the patient after suffering severely 
from hectic, may eventually recover. Bat in maiiy oases, 
the ooflts 1^ the intestinto cdntinue to slough off, «id tlie 
ha^ti; s^ytE^ptoms to increase^ until death an^ests the 
d tseas c * With isespeet to gMi^ne, noAiog but dealh 
can be exfeoted^ however tliete are instances on record, 
tbat hav« done weU. 

TREATMENT. 

After tile detaU which we have gi^'en of pneumonia, 
awd othtf inflamAifttMis, the treatment of ent^itis will 
Ijie told in few w<>rds; as it is merely going over the 
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same ground. The ru]^ with respect to blood-letting, 
in pneumonia, are equally applicable to enteritis. But- 
there is a decided difference, with respect to the imme- 
diate effects of venesection ; for the pulse, in lieu of fall- 
ing after every bleeding, as in pneumonia, decreases in 
frequency, and rises in strength, until it arrives at the 
healthy standard. 

The local remedies to be applied externally are, leeching^ 
blistering, and in extreme cases, the mercurial unguent 
by friction ; or the blue pill internally until the gums be* 
come slightly affected. Besides these applications, warm 
fomentations^ as they promote relaxation and consequently 
perspiration, must necessarily be useful in enteritis. 

Unless to open the bowels, the utility of purgatives is 
doubtful ; as the irritation which they occasion, may out* 
balance their sanative effects. It is necessary however, 
that the bowels should be fairly cleared out ; and if there 
is any reality in the division of cathartics, into refrigerant, 
stimulant, and emollient, little doubt can remain, of the 
superiority of the first of these, during the inflanunatorj 
stage. A cold solution of Epsom salts, mixed with 
lime juice, and mucilage of gum aralMC, will be found to 
answer the purpose as well as any other formula. 

But if the inflammation extends to the stomach, or if 
there is much retching, we must forego the use of ca- 
thartics, however desirable they may be, as they will 
infallibly produce vomiting, if the inflammatioa runs 
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high ; and every kind of injesta taken into the stomachy 
win do the same. Consequently, the less food, or drink, 
the better ; still if the thirst is unquenchable, water gruel 
mixed with vegetable acid, and mucilage of gum arabic, 

m 

is probably the best. 

When suppuration has taken place, to clear the bowels 
from purulent matter, and other fecula which they may 
contain, equal parts of castor oil and mucilage of gum 
arabic, is the most bland laxative. Should any uncom- 
mon degree of irritation prevail, a small quantity of the 
extract of hyoscyamus, may be taken along with the 
mixture ; and starch injections may be added at the same 
time. These are the palliatives, and adjuvants ; but the 
staple article of cure, is an alterative course of calomel 
piUs ; and perhaps the occasional use of sulphuric acid, to 
counteract the hectic. Along with these, the use of soups^ 
generous diet, good air, and cheerful company are neces- 
sary auxiliaries. 

When gangrene takes place, little can be done, the use 
of wine and other cordials, to support the strength ; and 
the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, to allay pain, is 
all that is in our power; but the difficulty is seldom 
of long continuance, as death soon puts the body of 
the patient, and the mind of the practitioner for ever 
at rest 

In all cases of recovery from enteritis, whether after 
rC'Solution, or suppuration, during the convalescent state ; 
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a|a alter^tiye opune of cakiniel ongbt to be peraevcrad ia^ 
wtil th^ mouth isi slightly «ffiected; luad the boweb m* 

* * 

fume their n^tuiol action. 

Tbejie ^repiedi^ will aometiiues fiul^ io oises Uuft dj4 
not appear vexy alarming ; and they will popaaionally ayon 
eeed, in caqes that appeared almost deiperate. Indeed, 
yf^ ought never to deq[Kiir of treating any disease sueoaaB" 
fully, so }ong.as the medicines produqe their usual effect ; 
b>it whenever they begin to prodnoe new actions; or 
^hen the symptoms change from one disease to another^ 
like the hull that drifts when her rudder is gone, the 
pase becomes unmanageable, and generally ends in the 
grave. 



HYDROPHOBIA, 

This disease has long been, and still is the most alarm- 
ing of all the disorders attendant on humanity. We feel 
appalled at the bare repetition of its name ; and the vic« 
tim of canine madness, whatever his former conduct may 
have been, excites universal commiseration, and dies at 
last, regreted and deplored. Amid the carnage of the 
battle, we feel a certain pride in the perilous moment, 
which enables us to look undauntedly on the staggering 
victims reeling from the ranks ; and inspired by the volleys 
^f artillery and th^ blasts of the bugle, we pr^ss enthu* 



•imtiqiHy f<«rw«rd tq our own deaiixij, orer the unused 
bodies of <mr cpmradei^ iiQnuDd£ul o£ tbeir wiuling or 
thei^ woe. In ordinary diseaaesif we ean nwinfiilly beaar 
the loss of our fondest firiends^ we submit to it with « 
]pnd of philosophies! resplution^ because we consider deatb^ 
aa a condition of our birth, as an event which sooner or 
later must occur : but there is spmething in I^drophobia 
that rends the very heart; we rqgard it as the most hu* 
miliating of all casualties, and consequently we refuse ta 
be comforted. The report of a mad-dog riiiigs like the 
tocsin of war, or the alarm ojf fire, it is every ene s cause; 
and the consternation for the public sa&ty^ often ends iil 
a massacre of those enduring animals, so fiuth&l, and yet 
«o fiital to msau 

But mdependeptly of the honor attached to hydra^Ji^ 
bi^ there is somedung awfhl in the idea of a pevspn dytt 
Wf in convulsions, it is like the thought of 4Niie iying 
alone ; the writhed limbs and distorted {eatuiws, mark liie 
terrible conflict that accompanied dissolution* ^or death 
itself is pot a painful process; but the derangeweal or 
destruction of the vital ocgans, which uauaUy^ and dflsoet 
necessarily precede the dose of life, are itftea fKCmciafc^ 
ing; they are like breaking the wheels of a chnwooMtai^ 
to arrest its motion. But whan death takes plupe fimi 
exhausted old 9gei, and without pxeviops iiyury to any of 
tbe organs, it mut be unaccopap^nied with JM^; fer 
fMim^ rfiarhipp standi still vdtboiit dOTiiMffiwit llhe 
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a time-piece that has run to the end of its chain. 
When extensive mortification takes place, and some of 
the necessary or vital organs are /Completely destroyed, so 
as to be without Sensation, for several hours previously to 
dissolution ; as exemplified in the last stage of incarcerated 
hernia, or in the expiring moments of influenza-^death 
is then an easy process ; such patients pass without a 
single throe^ or even a quiver on the lip. I shall never for* 
get visiting a medical acquaintance of my own, who was 
dying in consequence of extensive mortification. When 
I entered his apartment, he was lying on a sofa, with 
* his watch before him, counting his pulse. He told me 
calmly*— that all was over-*-that pain had ceased ; there- 
forejie was certain that mortification had taken place, and 
he could not live long, for his pulse was gradually sink* 
ing. After some interesting conversation, he paused, and 
looking stedfastly at those around him, then taking his 
right hand from his wrist, said *' now it is gone— ^farewel," 
and expired the next moment. 

Or when the animal machine is suddenly stopped by 
breadiing fixed air ; death is as easy as falling asleep, be- 
cause there is no violence done to any organ ; it is merely 
sdbstracting the principal vital agent, like holding the pen- 
dulum of a dock,-— stopping the valve of a steam engine, 
—or turning the water off a wheel— -all the machinery is 
at rest in a moment^ without a broken pin. At least those 
wholiaye been resuscitated from the effects of fixed-air^ 
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which they breathed in the bottom of mines, and in the 
hold of ships ; have miiformly Bgreed in. declaring, that 
they felt ho pidn ; and were as tmconsdotts of the tno- 
ment of their falling down, as they were of the moment 
of th^ falling asleep. The mild method of killing anii 
inalsbyfized*air, as lately recommended by an individual 
of high attaiiunents ; serves to confirm the proposition, for 
diese animals die without a struggle. If this plan of 
killing brute animals were universally adqpted, it cer« 
tainly would be pleasing to humanity ; and were the 
practice extended to human victims condemned by the law, 
it would say more for the benignity c£ our legislature, 
than dragging men to execution on hurdles, with m 
masked ruffian holding the edge of a batcbet befiant 
their &ees« 

SYMPTOMS. 

As I never saw this disease in die human species, I 
can make few additions, ot corrections, in detailing the 
catalogue of its symptoms ; mine is merely a second 
band description, the echo of what has been told be&re. 
t can therefore, only select the sjnmptoms whidli are coi»» 
sidered the most prominent ; and wheris my description 
may be deficient, the reader is confidently referred to Dr 
Pincard's work on hydn>phobia, particularly as he baa 
described it, apparently so aceuntely, and so originally. 

The attack generally commences with a dtgr^e of 
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Hfn^iii^yiiiiml ^th a aense ^tliffiHis in the cntrGrimdiBg 
■nnckBy «id aiiUBwiDg or reHlcss paii^ nmmkVttig ikil 
WDHa V -ei|MnenDM m toe oosnmtiiiimenc ni aemo 
ikiiiimifiinn These eym p to pw are seen eueoeedid byv <li^ 
eondnnad witb^ mt iaa nm ua g 4kg9ee of Isagoor end 
piostnftien off a tn aig th ; siniiler to that "ahwh p«nra£tea 
tfie aj^item, previously to tfaeappa a na i cerf gMSk or erys^ 
peias. These wywftmnf wtaA are ^Ids the cbnni okien 
fatfiuiiiy belhre the stosan ; areaoasiiUlewed'by ers;gii|g 
he a t in the stomachy ae iiiM|iiendialde thiiiil < < saiivciIm ve 
brsathin^ -with aaeose ef stmofalatibe aheut the Araati 
anda g:reat diffcalt^ of aaottowing tiquida. Tt> ibg^ 
lyttiptoiaeaiipereeiie resflessnesfir, emdety^ watohii^trifth 
oaavulsive startings^ and an agitated look, neaeathfing 
tl^t w£dch is occasioned by the emotion of fear. These 
qrmptoms are not pennanent; they occasionally alternate 
with iatarvaia ef ease ; irheii the oaanteoaneeessdfaieS an 
asrfidly -waSd sercnky* and the xrind becomes ^ctoUecleil 
and calm. Indeed •deriag the veast pai^i^rsms <£ ikit 
disease, ae hog at least as the fiundty of spMhiefaiins. 
theaaindiB often hmvieGl, er forgdfiil, bHtase%aiiiei»ts 
tsr^Wiffiaaa. The pids^ aaldona eieeeeds ea hwsdred and 
tsnenty ni die minate^ thetQDg«eis white lAdiPcmfb, end 
the skki fregnantly cold and dan^ 

An Ae disaase adiwttceft, the psittCiysins haceaan UmgnUg 
«ndrflH9W viplem ; and^lheintavvalaahofftar^Mdiwitt^ 



Tbe iHinung heat m lhefltettUi^/aadtlie-p«Mriiig4«^ 
eontiirae for ever imabalecl; m that lameBtriile ntiuidan^ 
those miserBble psttentSj are' at lengAi incapsUe of nndu 
lowing any liquid; aad every sMempt to do> a», mgiB^lmtkfi 
hringB on eonvidfiioiM ; aad uHunuildf tfe bare, tight of 
water^ or even the mentioniag ef amy ftiid w&atev«i^ 
produces the same effeet. 1% is inpossible for dw most 
gloomy inn^ination to eonceive a more missrable state rf7 
.existence— -tibe mouth and throat dry as a bwmt cniat— 
the stomaeh ahnoat scorohed, whfle the iaoessant duim 
Ibr drink, is aoeompanied with the most wailfhl lansenta* 
tions. Yet these fbmid^ing paCieiiCSy dare net taste oav 
AMip, lest tiiey riifeuld be sufteated,. widi the tmifala 
rmme- of sttangulation which immediate ensises. Thia 
is ialitiitatly tteyond vdmt the fiibideaspoeteftign aeqpeebt 
mg ihe tormeiils of Tantake ; aad to sooh^a.digaee.'dMa 
this extraordinary sensatioDpraoeedy tint any smdl, wmmAg 
or touch, occadons the same extent of horror, convulsions, 
and stranguktion, etcetera; as the sight of water. 

Bi; Pincand ^uea. the ibUonringi aieliinthoigr aacoMl of 
laaipatitvtrUtiMMbnd:^ '^^^Bas psason wafrdiseartad.lmtit 
spasimidic: centntetiaiis—- he: 8tiuggli9d.witb; preteanakiaBt 
a tei i g l h ii s I lsii ynd flriidiBgttpripDn.^effloer^aftdatiasdft hia 
handiliforiiblif agmaai . hia Jaariiead;; hiir bieaftMig wat 
•anvalkiva^ alinaiat tO) saffiMatiiDb-^bia ^hole firamef waa 
nbai^m wida deeadfiii: agibitiflui*.^ ilboU aonatir ovei* 
spriid iiateoantaaiinai^ siwli JnatiWBMiDgihuasiadaaflaal 
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he exdBubtdi^VfhBiiBihBm/^Umrf iriMt kit? ikkataSh^ 
me ?-*Tlie iame patient, requested to have his hands held 
chffiDghisooDViilsiTestru^les; remarking that it seemed 
to mitigate the violence of the paroxysm." 

Patients assailed with hydrophobia, rarely survive the 
ninth day after the commencement of the attach; ^and 
Dr Pincard gives the following account of Hubbard'e 
death, onthe seventh. <<At half-past one, whilst conversing 
with his friends, he was seized with a severe convulsive 
paroxysm. The whole firame becomes rigid. Thefrothymu«» 
cus issued from his mouth, and he was no longer able to 
ipeak. Presently the throat swelled, the &ce became bloat- 
ed, respiration was moro and more knpeded, the right hand 
assumed a lively hue, while the left took on the sallow 
hue of a corpse. He rinnaxned insenaUe ; the pulsatioa 
0^ the arteries ceased, and, at a qpiarter after two, these 
doung spasms relaxed in death." 

CAUSES. 

" The causes of hydrophobia, are said to be limited to 
the bite of a ral»d animal, of the canine, or feline i^eoies, 
but most ftequeiitly Ihe former. Probably the infection 
is communicate, by the saliva with whidb the teeth are 
Bioistened, coming into contaet with the blood. 'Conse* 
gently, it is a kind of innoculatioil, similav to the l»te 
of a poisonous snake, with this difference, that the &ng 
teeUi of venomous serpents, aro l<»ig, iioUow, and rather 
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Idoie^ with the reservoir or bag containing the Tenoin^ 
sitttated between their r6ots and the upper jaw. There* 
finre^ when they are pressed, as in the act of biting^ the 
venomous matter is injected through them into the wound. 
Whereas, the rabid saliva only covers the surface of the 
teeth ; and is liable partly to be rubbed off, in the act of 
biting. This may be one reason, why the bite of a rabid 
animal, is slower, and more uncertain in its effects ; than. 
the bite of the rattle snake, or even the common adder of 
Europe. There has lately been an extensive rumour, that 
hydrophobia may be communicated by inhaling the breath 
of a mad-dog ; in the same manner as febrile contagion. 
We trust the story is £ftbulous, at least for the sake of 
humani^ ; we would fain account it one of those marveU 
Iqus talesj which always accompany rational speculations, 
whenever the public attention is roused, concerning ex« 
traordinary, or interesting sul^jects. The familiar practice 
of fondling dogs, when they are sick, and allowing them to 
lick the hands and face, may be dangerous, particularly 
if there is any wound or abrasion of the cuticle; or if 
their tongue touch the lips or nostrils, where the scarf- 
akin is nearly wanting. The fate of the unfortunate Duke 
of Richmond, should operate as a warning to keep dogs 
at a respectable distance, particularly when they are ailing, 
otherwise we may be compelled to pay the terrible pe- 
nalty of our folly. 

Whether the saliva of ^very rabid animal, if introduced 



into tthe <Ai€aialdan' df a ioand^one, wooid o^mmimiaM 
the infection or nol ? is a question ibM c&nnot M 
answered at present. And whether die saliva af the' 
canine or felnie species^ if taken into the stonwcb, would 
be aff innoxious^ as 1^ venom oi serpents is 8aid*^tR> be^ 
when taken* intemaUf ? is^ another hard q^stion^ whiahf 
We cannot answer in the affirmefiive. AMidUgh andogt^ 
cal reasoning seems to say so; or at leMt goeil &r W 
establish that inference; 

Besides, it is^doubtful if tfce blood, thfe gmndliteser*^ of 
dbntagion; as it has been c^ed by Di^ Mbnie, iecapable i^ 
c^Gimratinicatmg hydrophobia; In griaitiinfivoBons animals^ 
it certainly is not, at least when tbken^ into Ifie tstoaiajdi: 
F6r I knew a fkrmer in Scodamd^ whor had^a number of 
young heifers bitten by his^own cur dtjg, whidtweres^f&n^ 
wart^ attacked with hydrophobia; and* w&9stafarrierw^ 
in the act of bleeding one of them, two'dogs; veipy^rmprai 
dently, were allowed to lap the blood. Yet bolftof themiiiretf 
fir years affer, and never were affected* with the distempier; 
These heifers from the very commencement 6f the ttttsLtk, 
refused both food and* drink ; at times Ko^tever; Hief 
pricked up their ears, lookedbriskly, and in perfect 'Kealt!f/ 
At other times, they were attacked' witB wild bfelfoV- 
ihgs, when they fell down, and continuecF to sttnJggfltf' 
violently; the froth^and saliva issuing firom the sid6S* of 
their mouths, as from that of a baited bulf. But wl^n- 
ever the convulsion was over, they rose, and rdoEed'as 
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lively ki before. The dog experienced aimtlar 8yiap<i 
toma; when « piece of bread was offered to him^ he took 
it ; but immediately it dropped from his mouUi^ aad 
produced a fit of gaspipg and retchings as if a bpne, or 
aoi^e other substance had been sticking in his throat, 
StiU he retained his native doeility^ without a shade of 
£bjpcity > 9,tid only attacked the cattle^ when ordered, ^ 
lie ysed tp dp, Fpr he continued his wonderful attach^ 
qjieqt; to the cow-herd^ till the very last — ^he followed him 
do long as he -was aUe ; and when he could do it no 
longiear^ be retired into a corn-field and e:q)ired. 

Ifi, the same ndghboiurbood, a fanner lo^t nearly the 
whple of i^is milch-cowflj by hydrophobia* His servant 
whilst in the act of flaying one of them^ cut his hand 
-^jith the bloody knife ;-^he used bo preventives^ yet no . 
infcictipn followed, altbough it is more than twenty years 
•tpces and that servant, is sit present a master baker in 
Kew Yprk. 

PREVENTION. 

By fyt the best preventive^ is the one reqomipellded 
by Mr Hunter, namely, excision of the piurt, as 9oon us 
posaiUfi^ after the bite is received. If the escdsioii is 
peFfQrm^4 i^unecjiately after the wound is inflicted, ithaa 
hitherto be^.^ considered infallible ; but I apjHrehend it 
mig^tb^ done with advantage, at any period, previously 
t^ ^ piirt> b^eomjUig toider or inflamed. For the laoer« 
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ated wound, inflicted by the teeth of the animal, at first 
heab readily ; and afterwards becomes inflamed anew, 
w&en the disease begins to take effect ; like the ordinary 
progress of a puncture, for the innoculation of cow-pox. 
It is therefore probable, that extirpating Ae wounded 
part, during that interval, would be equally as effectual, 
as at any other period. Or even after the wounded part 
begins to be affected with secondary inflammation ; and 
the surrounding parts have become stiff*, excision may be 
salutary. For the inflamed part, like the pustule of cow- 
pox, is the magazine in which the morbid virus is gener- 
ated ; and the point from which it is diffused all over the 
body. Now,, although destroying the cause, might not 
altogether prevent the effect, yet it might lessen it con« 
siderably. Besides, it appears not to be the original- virus 
which is innoculated into the wound, that affects the 
system ; but a similar virus, which is engendered' ^ 
from that innoculation« Chancres are engendered, and 
affect the system in the same way ; and we know, that 
destro3ring them after they appear considerably inflamed, 
.seldom fails to prevent the other symptoms of venerea. It 
therefore appears a rational practice, to employ excision 
at every period of the disease, as it will at least prevent 
further absorption. But when we are obliged to employ 
it at a doubtful period, the system should at the same 
time be put under the influence of some powerful medi-^ 
cine, and kept under it, for some weeks, to counteract 
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tlie remaining virus^ lintil it is neutralised or driven from 
the systcfm. Mercury, or the powder of ipecacuanha and 
opium, appear to be the only medicines calculated to 
answer this purpose. 

It is an old aphorism, that the prevention of disease Is 
more in our poWer than the cure ; and although it is 
seldom a true one, yet it holds good in this particular 
instance. As hydrophobia is slow in its attack, we have 
some time to prepare for the conflict ; frequently weeks, 
and even months intervene^ between the bite and the 
commencement of the disease. But that the virus should 
lie dormant in the system for years, and then take effect, 
is what we are warranted in denying. 

TilEATMENT. 

It is impossible to treat a disease rationally, until we 
know what it is ; for if we are ignorant of the morbid 
action, we may grapple with the shadow as readily as 
with the substance ; and this sort of warfare, has been 
but too common in hydrophobia. CuUen agreeably to his 
unfortunate predeliction for spasm, classed canine-madness 
in that order ; his authority sanctioned the position, conse* 
quently musk, camphor, and a long list of other inigm« * 
^cant antispasmodics, immediately followed in practice. 
Such inefficient remedies are as idle as pursuing the ftdn« 
bow, and equally as absurd as that of the Roman phyii* 
dan, who recommended the keeping of patienlf iatotif ' 
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under water^ until thej orercome the dread of that ele- 
ment. Mr Ashley Cooper of London, the distinguished 
surgeon, has detailed his practice in two cases of hydro* 
phobia ; wherein it appears, that, the Cullenean doctrine 
obtained a complete ascendancy over his mind, without 
permitting him to exercise his own reason on the subject. 
I apprehend that the morbid action of hydrophobia is, 
an inflammation of the stomach, extending to the oeso- 
phagus, and muscles of deglutition ; and probably one 
reason of its great fatality, arises from its nature being 
misunderstood. As a proof of this opinion, severe attacks 
of gastritis, frequently end in complete hydrophobia. Dr 
Whytt relates a case of this kind, in the first vcdume of 
the Edinburgh Medical Essays, and Van Sweiten ia 
his commentaries on the aphorisn^ of Boerhaave, elictta 
the same doctrine. In the cynanche tonsillaris, and 
maligna, there is always a great difficulty in swallowing, 
particularly in swallowing liquids ;— -sometimes the at* 
tempt occasions convulsions, when the drink is returned 
through the nose with considerable force. 

Unfortunately dissections have thrown but little light 
on hydrophobia, those who have died of this disease, seem 
in general, to have escaped the knife of the anatomist. 
Mr Smith, an intelligent gentleman of my acquaintance, 
altogether unconnected with the medical profession ; and 
consequently unbiased in his opinions, from mere curiosi* 
ty to ascertain the nature of the disease, dissected a favour- 
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i|* 4^ that died of hydrophdbia ; and according to iik 
acocNWtj^lie found the stomach, and oesqpliagua^ terriUy 
inflamed. Professor Jeffray of Glasgow, exhibits a pre* 
paralion in his class-room, which corrdborates the fore* 
going testimony. But I was a mere boy whoi I had the 
pleasure of attending that gentleman's lectures ; and I do 
not, at present, recollect the particulars of the case. 
Taking up hydrophobia therefore, as an inflammation of 
the stomach, oesophagus, and muscles of d^lutition, the 
treatment is simple, it is like the plain sailing of navigators, 
easily understood. For sweating, bleeding, blistering, 
and plyatism, with their auxiliaries, are all the actions we 
can induce with advantage. By these employed to a 
sufficient extent, and acting in unison, the disease will be 
cured, if it can be d<»e ; and the attempt to discover aa 
imaginary specific, is as idle, as the attempt to discover 
the philosopher's stone, or construct the pei^petual move* 

4 

inent* 

At whatever period of the disease we are called in, 
bleeding, and bleeding to syncope, is the first step in 
the cure. Then if profuse perspiration follow, as in the 
case of Mr Hubbard ; and it probably will do so ; forty 
grains oi the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, should 
be adhibited immediately. If the patient cannot swallow 
it, double that quantity must be given by injection ; and 
the sweating if possible kept up, by renewed doses, until 
every ^rmptom of the disease i# removed. Dr Richard Pear« 
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•on, in imitation of the Veterinary InMitution at Copen* 
hagen, has lately proposed a plan of injecting medicines in- 
to the veins; when severe spasms render their administra- 
tion by the mouth or anus impracticable. This is an in- 
genious method of adhibiting remedies, and at first sight 
it appears very plausible ; but after mature reflection; I 
am persuaded it will be found more impracticable, than 
giving injections by the anus. It is however praise- worthy, 
and when he recommends injecting aqueous solutions of 
opium, or even hyoscyamus ; although I am rather at a 
loss to know how he will dissolve these substances in 
water, jret I listen to him with pleasure. But when he 
talks of injecting assafcetida, subcarbonate of ammonia, or 
ipecacuanha, I listen with a very different feeling ; and 
think with Horace *' no man is wise at all times/' for I 
could as easily be deceived with a proposal to raise the 
Royal George with a pitch- fork. Assafcetida, subcarbonate 
of ammonia, and ipecacuanha, are insignificant antispasmo- 
dics ; and never could master such an obstinate disease as 
hydrophobia, even allowing the Cullenean hypothesis to 
be right, that it is merely a spasmodic affection. Dr Pear- 
son's medical friends are said to be giving their attention to 
the proposed plan ; they may amuse themselves with the 
syringe of Blumenback, and to their amusement I can 
have no manner of objection ; I may even wish them 
joy, although I despair of their success. 

A large blister should be applied over the whole forepart 
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:. of the thorax^ from the stomach to the chin— ^ne ver dreas*^ 
ed, but regularly renewed every twenty- four hours. Be- 
sides, to the extent of from half an ounce, to an ounce, of 
mercurial ointment, should be rubbed into the thighs night 
and inoming until the mouth is completely affected. Or if a 
speedier way of introducing mercury into the system is 
known, it should be adopted. Along with all these remedies, 
the bleeding may require to be frequently repeated — the 
state of the bowels attended to, and auxiliaries applied— 
these the case itself will point out. This is bold practice, 
but we must overcome the disease, or we do nothing ; for 
if like the inventors of the perpetual movement, we pro- 
duce only equal force, to equal force, we stop exactly 
where we began. 

The risk of large dosesof opium, in violent diseases which 
end in convulsions, is imaginary, for so long as the disease 
remains unconquered, we have nothing to fear from its 
narcotic effects; the disease must be conquered^ before 
life can be destroyed by its influence. This fact was first 
demonstrated by Baron Larrey, then surgeon general to 
Bonaparte, at the siege of Jean D' Acre in Syria. There, 
and during the memorable campaigns in Egypt, opium, 
to an extent formerly unknown in practice, was given 
with success, in cases erf locked-jaw. 

In a case of locked jaw which terminated favourably, 
I gave four ounces of the tincture of opium, four of anti* 
monial wine, and two of asther, every twenty- four hours, 
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for nine successive days. This shews to what eieUDt 
opium may be given with safety^ in despeMte cases ; $ad 
hydrophobia is certainly one of this descriptioa, Ibr if we 
fail^ all is lost, there is no spontaneous core. 
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This disease^ like the other intonal inflammations^ some- 
times attacks very suddenly, at other times more insidious- 
ly ; in the latter instance the pain is preceded by febrile 
shivering ; but when the attack is sudden, severe pain in the 
region ofthe liver is generally the first symptom. The pain 
is sometimes of a lancinating nature, interrupted with 
momentary intervals of comparative ease; but always ac« 
companied with a sense of tension or stricture, in the right 
hypochondrium. In some cases it is constant, and ex- 
tremely acute> so that the patient is writhing in agony ; 
but much more frequently, it is deep-seated, heavy, and 
obtuse. In every instance, the pain is aggravated by 
pressing the right hypochondrium, particularly when the 
muscles of the abdomen are relaxed; 

The principal peculiarity of hepatitis however is^ that, 
the seat of pain is not confined to the seat of the disease. 
For it regularly shoots through the stomach, alotqr the 
sternum, and under the' clavicle, to the top of the ngjlxt 
shoulder ; where it is sometimes more acutely felt, dum 
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in tShe liver itself. The pain of the fiver and shodder, 
it regtilarlj increased during inspiratibn, and where 
thefe is mudi cough^ whidk is generally a cbncomitant 
tjmptom of hepatitis^ thef complaint has frequently been 
iliisCaken for pneumonia. 

These are the ordinary local symptoms of acute hepa« 
(itts; but the inflammation sometimes spreads to the 
dbrphnkgrn, the lungs, and the stomach. When it affects 
the diaphragm, it produces difficulty of breathing, in the 
hings it produces a painful cough ; and in the stomadi 
naitteay vomiting, and hiccough. 

The fever is of the ordinary symptomatic kind^ the 
pulse strong and hard, in proportion to the degree of in- 
flammation. There is frequently an increased secretion 
of bile poured into the intestines ; which occasions a bili« 
m» diarrhoea, or dysentery, with bloody stods. In other 
iostanoes, the gall ducts become greatly inflamed and 
contracted^ so as to obstruct the passage of the bile, 
thereby occasioning the ordinary symptoms of jaundice ; 
with constipated bowels and whitish stools. The tongue 
during the progress of the worst forms of the disease, from 
being covered witii a white or yellowish crust, becomes 
ttearly black, and the hair begins to fall from the head. 
In cases which terminate fatally, as the strength sinks, 
a momentary delirium sometimes supervenes. The ap« 
proach to re- solution, suppuration, or gangrene, is indi- 
cated In hepatitis, by similar symptoms, as in the other 
InAitimialiotii. 
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. Some authorsi mention amongst the lut of their criti- 
cal evacuations ; a secretion of mucus from the hugs, so 
very copious^ as frequently to occasion suffocation* This 
is certainly one of the fables of early history, rendeced 
venerable by age, and which still maintains its ground, 
in spite of reason and observation. 

As re-solution is the most favourable termination,, it is 
therefore the constant aim of our practice ; and our means 
ought to be decisive. For there is perhaps no viscus in 
the human body, with the exception of the lungs, so prone 
to suppuration. Gangrene is an extremely rare occurrence, 
and I do not recollect to have seen, or read, of a single 
dissection where it had taken place. When suppuration 
takes place there is a considerable remission of pain, a 
sensation of weight and throbbing, are immediately felt 
in the right hypocondrium, the pulse looses its hardness, 
and assumes an undulating motion— cold shiverings/ and 
hectic sweatings, soon follow. The danger to be appre« 
hended from suppuration, depends greatly on the seat of 
the abscess. When it is situated near the stomach, it 
frequently forms adhesion with it, and the matter bursts 
into its cavity, from which it is ejected by vomiting and 
purging. In these instances, it is sometimes of a dark 
grumous appearance, mixed with bile and blood ; and 
when extensive, forms the black vomit, or melena nusos 
of the ancients. From which patients, particularly those 
advanced in life, seldom completely reoover, although 
they frequently linger for months, and evwa for yews. 
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When an adhesion is formed with the diaphragm, and 
the abscess points there, the matter is discharged into the 
cavity of the thorax; and either , produces immedmte 
tofibcation, or wastes the patient with pnrulent expec* 
toration, and hectic fever, from which there are but few 
recoveries. The disease has then the appearance of puU 
monary consumption^ and indeed they are frequently 
complicated, the inflammation ultimately s^ireading from 
Ae one viscus to the other. >Vhen an adhesion is formed 
with the parietes of the abdomen^ and the abscess points 
outwardly, a distinct fluctuation is felt in the region, of 
the liver ; from which the matter is readily evacuated^ 
by an external incision, and the patient has then a chance 
to recover. Dr Clark of Dominico says, that two out of 
three of his patients, recovered after the operation ; other 
practitioners however give a less fiivourable report. My 
own experience has been limited ; I have seen the operation 
performed four times, and only oiie patient recovered. It 
is true^ they were all of them operated upon, under very 
unfavourable circumstances. Occasionally, the abscess 
forms no adhesions at all ; in that case, the matter is dis- 
charged into the cavity of the abdomen ; and forms what 
is called the purulent ascites ; from which the chance of 
recovery i^ small indeed. The matter can frequently be 
drawn oif by tapping, but it soon collects again ; and the 
unremitting hectic quickly destroys the patient 

There ia still another peculiarity in hepatitis, although 
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the external tymptans of inflminimrion cum, cw a p t e te 
re-Bolution does not always fdlow. For the Uver from 
its glandular structure, after violent inflammation, readiij 
le^solves into m scirrhous state, gradually enlai^ging, and 
inroceeding slowly to suppuration ; like the scrophulons 
swellings in the submaailiary glands. Frequently the 
disease proves fatal, b^sre it reaches suppuration ; in these 
eases, the enlargement and induratioa can be distinetiy 
felt before death: and on dissection, the viscus isfound hard 
and discoloured, like a half- boiled liver. In odier caaei» 
ftuppuration more immediately takes place ; ulcers are 
fbrmed, and the viscus continues to waste away tiU it is 
no longer fit fat the purposes of life. Dr Lind, in his 
work on the diseases of Europeans, in hotcUmates, declares 
that he hais frequently seen the liver one universal mass 
«f ulceration, eaten through and through, resembling • 
honey-comb; and B<H>tius mentions a ease, where the 
liver was entirely gone; and nothing remained but a 
kind of membraneous sack, containing a little bloodf 
sanioUs, like the washings of flesh, 1 have seen a case* 
wherdn the greater part of the liver had lost its sbiqNl 
and consistence; and when taken from the suriroundinjg 
sack, appeared like black sand cfr boiled blood. 

The chronic form of hepatitis, is merely the aeute in 
miniature, differmg only in the length ef its duration ; 
and the seventy of its symptoms. For the inflammation 
is genendly too indiolent to excite sysD|tatt«tic Aver, 
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and frequently ihepulse remains slow as in its natural state, 
and usually weaker; the mind melandioly and fearful nf 
death. But the tenderness occasioned by pressure on the 
•affected part-— the pain at the right shoulder— the yellow* 
ness of the eyesythe bilious or white stools, the high colour- 
edand broken urine, depositing a red sandy sediment like 
brick dust, are always present in a greater or lesser de- 
l^ree.-*— Abscesses equally large, and equally dangerous, 
are as liable to form in the chronic^ as in the acute 
Jiepatitis ; and they bursty and are disdiarged, in the sam^ 
manner. At other times, impostumes, or small ulcers are 
Ibrmed in the liver, and as they are not immediately fatal, 
iiectic feveTi colliquative sweats, and diarrhoea, as in th« 
last st^ge of pulmonary consumption, unifinrmly follow. 
In casesof scirrhoas, the enlarged and indurated maigin 
of the liver, can frequently be &lt through, the paiietes of 
the abdomen. 

These are the promineDt, and ordinary symptoms of 
•OOte^ and ehr^nic hepatitis, tkey are generally disdnet) 
at least, I have never found them so pcrpleiJng, at womk 
authors would persuade us to believe 

CAUSES. 

Hepatitis, has been considm^d among the diseases of a 
wtirm^ rather tiian ^ a temperate climate ; but it may 
oof»aiopatty eoeur m any ooantry. The extraordinary 
heat 4if she EaMm fcUmiieii^ where the disease ia m 
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preyalent, may certainly stimulate the liver into an iniatA^ 
inatory action. I am however of opinion with Bontiui^ 
that the arrack and spices, so generally used in India, 
may be regarded as the ostensible exciting causes. At 
least drunkenness and high seasoned food, are capable of 
produdng hepatitis evefy other where. Hepatitis parti- 
cularly the chronic kind, is (Common in all cotfntrxes, wherte 
ifitermittitig fever prevails ; and is frcquetotTy complicated 
with that disease. There is an irregular intermitting fevers 
in the mountainous part of fher Carnatic, known by the 
name of the hill -fever ; which is said to ;^eld onljr to the 
treatment of chronic hepatitis ; and the intermitting fevers 
of Lincolnshire, are most successfully treated on the same 
plari. My friend, Dr Muter of Battle, told me, when in 
Lincolnshire, that he found the intermittents usually com- 
plicated with hepatitis. These are the principal causes of 
hepatitis, acute and chronic ; there are many others enuv 
merated by authoirs. but they are so obscure, that they 
can neither be foreseen nor obviated/ and are consequently 
useless in practice. 

TREATMfiNT. 

Although the symptoms of acute hepatitis, are in many 
respecto different from the other internal inflammations, 
•till the treatment is nearly the same. Bleeding on the 
same principle as in pneumonia, followed by calomel 
and antimonial purges, lecchipg, blistering, and mercn- 
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rial frictions. These early applied, and pushed to ft suf&« 
cient extent, will rarely fail in procuring re- solution, and 
the mercury ought to be continued till every symptom 
of hepatitis disappear. But whenever suppuration has 
taken place, when the symptomatic is changed, for the 
hectic fever ; with the other concomitant symptoms, which 
attend the formation of matter^ bleeding, purging, blister- 
ing, and leeching, must be laid aside as hurtful. But an 
alterative course of mercury, is useful in this, and at every 
subsequent period of the disease, for as it promotes absorp. 
tion, it must counteract suppuration ; and either prevents 
the abscess from bursting altogether, or greatly lessens its 
extent, which is always a desirable t>bject. If the abscess 
bursts into the lungs, nothing can be done, to unload 
them of the extraneous matter, the patient must be left to 
his fate, which is frequently but too soon determined. If 
it bursts into the stomach, that organ will generally dear 
itself, by a spontaneous effort, and the intestines can be 
swept clean by a dose of the castor oil assisted by mild 
injections. If it is discharged into the cavity of the abdo*' 
men, it may be evacuated by tapping, but it is frequently a 
useless operation, as it seems rather to accelerate, than 
retard dissolution. As soon as the matter points outward- 
ly, it ought to be immediately evacuated, by an incision 
made with a scalpel. Perhaps it is necessary to remark, 
that all abscesses of the liver, in whatever direction they 
may burst; unless the first discharge proves fatal^ simi** 
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Urdiscbarf 6ft will continue for some time after, graduaily 
lessening until at last they disappear, in cases that tenni* 
aate fiivourably. 

In cases of chronic hepatitis, where there is neither 
ulcer nor fever, an alterative course of mercury rubbed into 
the i^^n of the liver, and the boweb k^pt r^ular and 
<^n, by small doses of neutral salts, is the best practice* 

Nitric acid, has lately become a fashionable remedy in 

chronic hepatitis, on what principle it will be difficult to. 

say, as there is but little apparent relation, between tb«i 

eause, and the supposed effect. In the last stage, whencoUi- 

quative sweats, or diarrhoea, supervene it may probaUj. 

be of use, tp chedc these and other hectic symptcpis; imi 

for that sf le puipose it was probably at first introduced 

into practice, but now ignorantly extended to every stage 

Qf the disease. From its astringent and burning qualities^, 

in aU cases of induration or kiflammation of the liy»r« i| 

must be prejudicial. Much confusion and mischief ha» 

urijam, ^am uspig certain remedicB indiscriminately, «t. 

any period of a disease. These evils however wi)l happen,. 

i^itil men's minds are bett» fitted for the jj^&ssion wluob 

they follow. — We may sepeat it, from the snumeitf that 

aoute inflammation's subdued, and through aU libe stages oC 

chronic hepatitis; an alterative course of inercuij« is the 

medicine on which we must principally rely far a cure. 

Other eorsectors and adjuvants^, such as opium .to^alh^t- 

irritation, and cathartics to regulate lihe bowels, aa w«Uaa. 
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acids to check the cblliquative sweats^ will occasionally 
be hec6s$ary ; but their use must depend on the ^ill 6t 
the practitibnet — it cannot be taught in a system. 

The diet in all cases of chronic hepatitis ought to be 
genefrous but not high seasoned; a little white wine« or 
strong beer will do good. It is perhaps needless to say 
that during acute inflammation a patient can scarcely be 
'kept too IxfW. We faave lie^. «8 usual, taken a yie^ oT 
the darkest side of the disease^ being satisfied^ that if ^ 
caii manitge a severe c^e, we can easily manage a mild one. 
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SYMPTOMS. 

IThis disease^ is a retention of indurated fecet^ dtidLiirg 
in the^allmentary canal ; and occasioning an inilainmatioa 
of the ititestin^^ accompanied by typhus fever. The fen 
ces that are retained in die cells of the colon^ fonn into 
hard masses^ resembling small chesnuts, and are called 
s^ybale. These scybale as they lie irregularly^ only pro* 
duce a partial obstruction in the alimentary canal ; for if 
the obstruction wdre complete^ the disease would be colic, 
not dysentery. In ccnsequence of this partial bbstruc- 
tidn^ Uie wind is frequently pent up ameng the scybale. 
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for 9 few minutes, when the inflamed intestine imme« 
diately becomes painfully distended, and continues so, 
until the wind finds its way, which it does withe rumbling 
nmse, occasioning a temporary relief ; until it again meets 
with a new obstruction. This is the occasion of those 
violent gripings in the bowels^ sodistressing in dysentery. 
The true dysenteric symptoms are frequently preceded 
for one, two, or three days, by a general derangement 
in the stomach and bowels, occasioning flatulengr, costive* 
ness, and acid eructations. These are succeeded by wan- 
dering pains in the bowels; which go on increasing, until 
violent griping takes place, accompanied by frequent 
mucous stools, with severe tenesmus. About the same 
period fever commences, and altiiough at first it may ap« 
pear purely inflammatory ; yet it soon assumes the form 
of typhus, exhibiting the same appearance as in enteritis. 
As the disease advances, the mucous stools become mixed 
with blood ; the tenesmus grpws excruciatingly painful ; 
and the desire of going to stool almost incessant, though 
at last little is voided but pure blood. Sometimes a few 
scybale are evacuated, and then the patient enjoys a 
mofheutary relief. But unless Uiey are completely dis- 
charged, and a new action begun in the intestines, tiie 
pain soon recurs with its former poignancy. The disease 
now aflbrds a more striking resemblance to enteritis ; the 
pain becomes constant; nausea, vomiting, and hic« 
cough supervene, accompanied by great , rostration of 
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strength, which frequently proceeds even to sjrnccpe. 
Along with the bloody membraneous substances are fre- 
quently voided by stooL These, Zimmerman ^a^serts, are 
merely inspissated mucus ; but others have regairded them 
as abraded portions of the internal coat of the intestines. 
A moment's reflection on these opinions^ will convince 
any rational inquirer, of the superior probability of the lat- 
ter ; particularly, as ulcerations and abrasions of the inner 
coat; are frequently found after death. Near the fatal* 
termination of dysentery, the stools become of a dark 
brown, oi' blackish colour, mixed with a thin sanious mat- 
ter, with an extremely cadaverous smeU. These symp- 
toms are generally the forerunners of gangrene ; and if 
they are accompanied by a mpribund look, we are certain 
that death is near at hand. 

This is exhibiting the worst symptoms of dysentery, 
for it is sometimes so mild as to be unaccompanied with 
fever ; and frequently so very malignant, as to prove fatal 
in a few days — while between these extremes, there is 
every gradation. 

APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION. 

On opening the body afler death, the intestines are 
found inflamed, ulcerated, or sphacelated. Sometimes the 
internal or villous coat seems dissolved into jelly ; and 
the vascular one appears covered with enlarged blood* 
vessels, lik^ yaxicose veins. From the long distended 
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state of the bowels^ the colon is frequently found enlarge 
e^ ; and always containing matter similar to that which 
1^ voided immediately before death; trith a greater or 
l^s quantity of scybale, which are usually found about 
fhe iigmoid flexul^ of the colon. 

From all the symptoms of the disease, and the appear- 
ances on dissection, it must be evident, that dysenteric 
patients die of inflammation and its consequences. What 
'induced Dr Cullen to separate it from the rest of the 
phlegmasie, I eannot tell ; but it as well merits a place 
in that order as enteritis itself. 

a 

CAUSES. 

Dysentery has been si^>posed to be a disease ciwtam, ra« 
ther than of cold, or temperate climates; and is said to make 
its attacks principally during the moUt weather of autumn. 
With respect to an epidemic dysentery, these observations 
may be well founded ; but die diseasie occurs occasionally 
in all dilnates, and at all seasons. In the army, sleeping 
in camps, or bivouacking in the fields, during wet diange* 
able weather, living or dty salt provisions, perhaps on 
short allowance, an exhausted state of the body, and the 
immoderate use of spirits, are the principal causes. In 
common life, and in healthful situations, it is frequently 
very difficult to assign a specific cause ; happily however, 
with resj^ct to the cure, it is of little moment. 

Contagibn was at one time considered as the jtrindpal 
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cau9e,of djrsfotery; and Zixnmennaii s^ys, that tbe mere 
smell of the diseased feces, has communicated the disorder, 
to men and beasts, who were previously in good health. 
Now, I apprehend that Zimmerman has reasoned but 
very superficially on the subject, and set down what he. 
found in books, rather than what he aaw inpractice. For 
how a quantity of hardened feces sticking in the bowels 
of one man, can occasion a similar induration in the bowels 
fOf another, is to m^ incomprehensible ; and neither smell, ' 
nor touch, can possess the power of doing so. I can 
as easilv conceive i^ fractured limb, or a dislocated joint, 
to be contagious. I have no. doubt but the putrid efflu- 
via^ arising fhnn dysenteric feces, may occasion typhus ; 
and typhui^ is frequently accompanied with a diarrhoea, or 
flux; still however, it 19 a^ distinct disease. This is 
probably tl^e reason why w^ see authors frequently 
describing £?yer, a^ the fir^t symptom of dysentery ; but 
snch, cases ai^e idiopatt^c feyer, and not dysentery, as 
they were formerly supposed, to be. The fact amounts 
to this, when dysentery prevails in a community, the 
whole 9j;e exposed to the samQ cause, fmd Uie same cause 
will produce, the ^ipe effect. 

TREATMENT. 

The treatapcient of dysentery is now very simple, and if 
early. and skilfully employed, is generally successful. The 
first thing to be done, is to clear the bowels of all the 
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indurated feces^ which they may contain. This will be 
most completely done by a bolus of calomel and jalap^ 
aided by a little of the antimonial powder ; and the whole 
wrought off by a solution of neutral salts. As soon as 
the contents of the bowels are evacuated^ an alterative 
course of calomel ought to begin and be continued^ until 
the mouth becomes slightly affected^ and the bowels re- 
turn to their natural state. 

The solution of salts is of great use^ for by the effusion 
which they occasion from the intestines, they open the 

« 

exhalents ; thereby enabling the calomel to act with more 
certainty and speed. Along with these remedies injections 
are fi*equently necessary ; and sometimes blood-letting in 
robust patients. But these, and other auxiliaries, every 
practitioner can readily supply from his own mind. 

The patient's diet should be cooling and diluent in the 
early stages of the disease ; and nourishing after the in* 
flammation has been removed^ and the scybale evacuated. 

Endless are the specifics that have been offered for the 
cure of dysentery, and unaccountable the nonsense that has 
been written, relative to their powers. Every kind of 
astringent bark has been recommended, from the simamba 
of Guiana, to the tilicherry of Malabar, andfrom the simple 
uva ursi of Europe to the wonderful cinchona of Peru, 
Besides ten thousand other worse than insignificant reme« 
dies ; with which the ignorance of practitioners, have 
plagued mankind. 
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CYNANCHE TONSILLARIS. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Ctnanche tonsillaris in ordinary cases, and in its 
simple form, is neither a tedioos nor a dangerous disease. 
It is an inflammation of the tonsils, which generally 
spreads to the uvtila, and velum pendulum palati, occa- 
sionally to the pharynx, to the muscles of deglutition ; 
and along the course of the oesophagus. In looking into 
the fauces, the inflamed parts are swollen, red, and glisten* 
ing, at the same time, the surface of the tonsils, are more 
. or less thinly covered with yellowish or white specks. 
The tongue is always- a little swollen, and in some though 
rare cases, it increases to such an extent, as to fill the 
whole cavity of the mouth; occasionally endingin scirrhus, 
•and cancer, particularly in old patients of a scorbutic habit, 
of which I once saw a melancholy instance. When the 
inflammation extends to the trachea, it forms cynanche 
trachealis, in consequence of which the disease is much 
.exasperated. 

The fever is generally s3nnptoinatic, and its violence is 
in proportion to the local affection ; it seldom however, 
amounts to delirium or coma, unless when it assumes a 
typhoid type ; and then the disease becomes cjmanche 
maligna. 
This complaint, begins first of all with a sense of tight- 



ness about the throat; deglutitian soon becomes difficult 
and paipftil, foUowod by an unusual secoetiqp of s^iiia^ mix- 
ed with mucus, sometimes of a viscid, sometimes of a thin 
acrid nature, which is swallowed with great difficulty ; 
even the exertion of spitting, is attended with a consider* 
able dfigree of pain. The easiest posture therefore is, Cor 
the patient to hang his bead in a rec^ning positiop, «n4 
allow the si^iva to run fi'om. hi^^ mouth. Frequently, 
during sleep, the throat becopaes gorged with pQiuf^ 
mucus, which occasions a disagreeable rattling sound,, 
interrupting sleep, and endangering suffi)cation. Thj^ 
symptom is at times relieved, and die throat deored by: 
spontaneous vomiting. 

If the inflammation half spread to the oesophagu.s,. any 
liquids attempted to be swallowed, are frequently return- 
ed immediately by the mouth, or forced through thj^^ 
noise, as in hydrophobia ; or thrown into the wind-p^pe. 
thereby occasioning a violent fit of coughing. 

The voice is commoply hoarse, or has a sniveUipg 
sound; the breathing is difficult; particularly when the 
uvula, and velum pendulum are much swollen ; in these 
cases, th^ passage for the air through the nose is often 
completely shut up ; and that by the mouth greatly les- 
sened ; in consequence of which, the patient cs^ pinjy 
breathe with bis mputh open. The face immediatiely fc?^ 
comes swollen, the eyes inflamed, the sublingual gliuads. 
are likewise inflated, and a^uch. en^^^ sp ^iftt 
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^.qq^ipl^ of the. &rq^, ^ecane tjigbt a/od, iumi, to, tl^ 
tQHCJ^. Gr<f|at^S9s;elHi|ig^44isppIoi:(ratioi^s^^ 
p)fip&estOT9«Il3( ;. BO tb^t sufibcajtipn i^ saji|i.ta hf^ii;eL hp^Ui 
the consequBni;^ . 

Such are the symptoms which attend the most virulent 
attacks of cynanche tonsillaris; but they are frequently 
mf>ramildv tl^e paiais often scarcely p^xeg^bl&; an4;the 
p^lljent wandm about at large^ without il^e.aid of m^^ 
cine*, Pyn^che. tonsplaris may end in re*solutiopjt sup^ 
puratipn, or gipg^ene ; and the appro^ to apy of thes^^ 
terminations^ is ind icated by the same train of s^mpto^i^ 
as i^ other in^an^natipoa. Re-solut^on however is by i$u: 
tjbemp^t Sequent termination^ next to that is si^ppurafioii;^ 
and gangrene is a very rare occurrence. 

When suppuration dpes take plap9» the abspe^ soipe- 
^es.poiAts outwardly ; at other tiiTM^ it; points, inwaj^dly, 
exhibiting a white soft, tumour; generally situated ip th^ 
centre of the moat inflamed part Gapgren/? m^ver dpef» 
^^e fUce, until tl^te fever assumes th^ typhoid^tiyp^ and 
then the dise^ becopoes. cynai^die n^ligna. 

CAUSES. 

In, conynoiji upth other ii^juafl^atipna; ^luf dif^ase 

' most fi:equ^njl|ly atjaqks: the yoi^ng and i;pbust» n^t^ tiP^ 

of a pleth9i^9 q^i^^totio^ Tk^ awJdftn vicaiisitudfiit <rf 

1%^ afl^ Qcidt w^ be fo]fl?id tg bff, tii9 priAPq[wl em^ 
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in which cynanche tonsillaris most frequently prevails. 
Like almost every other disease it is very liable to a re« 
lapse ; and the oftener it has attacked, the more easily will 
it be induced. 

TREATMENT. 

As in the other inflammations, general blood-letting 
and cathartics, should be employed at the commencement 
to counteract the increased action of the large arteries ; 
along with these the tepid bath ; and after the excitement 
is considerably abated, a dose of the powder of ipecacu- 
anha and opium, assisted by the aqua acetitis ammonias, 
until sweating is produced, if that can be conveniently 
done* 

The local remedies[to be employed internally, are inhal- 
ing the steam of vinegar and rosemary, or some other herb 
of a similar nature. Externally rubefacients, such as the 
volatile linament, in mild cases ; but when the inflam- 
mation runs high, repeated blistering and leeching, will 
be found necessary. Even these, though judiciously and 
perseveringly applied, will occasionally fail, and suppura- 
tion at last supervene, in spite of every effort. 

So soon as the S3nnptoms of approaching suppuration 
are become evident; a large warm emollient poultice, 
should be kept constantly applied externally to the throat 
At the same time we must continue to examine carefully 
whether or not any fluctuation is felt, either externally^ 
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or internally ; or if any white tumour is seen near the 
fauces ; that may point out the situation of the matter^ and 
if it can be detected^ it should be evacuated immediately. 
But it sometimes happens^ before suppuration is complete 
that the power of deglutition is nearly lost; in conse- 
quence of the swelling in the throat ; and the jaws are so 
firmly locked together^ that it becomes impossible to ex- 
amine the state of the fauces. In that case when delay 
is dangerous^ opening the jaws w.ith the handle of a 
spoon ; or the patient's forcing down a mouthful of cold 
beer ; will frequently act as instantaneously as the punc- 
ture of a lancet; and then the battle is fought. There 
are stories told^ of patients being suffocated with the gush 
of matter; and of tracheotomy being necessary to relieve 
the difficulty of breathing. I can truly say I never saw 
any such cases^ and I would fain hope they are only pos- 
sibilities set down for realities. 

If the matter is discharged externally, the part should 
' be dressed exactly the same way as a common abscess ; 
but if it is discharged internally it should be syringed, or 
gargaled, with a tepid lather of Castile soap ; and ulti- 
mately, if it is dean, but slow in healing, with half an ounce 
of alum and an ounce of borax, dissolved in eight ounces 
of the decoction of oak bark. A few drops of the tinc- 
ture of opium, every night to allay irritation, and a half 
grain pill of calomel every morning, will accelerate and 
complete the cure. 
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It is only daring the dischiurge of mutter^ pr in gm« 
grene that gargles can be. useful^ fcxr when used before 
sujqpuration takes place, whatever theij: composition may 
be, ^ey can do nothing but irritate, and» increase the in« 
flammation. 

When the power of deglutition is wholly lost, we are 
told by authors, that we nuist be very active.; for if 
the patient is not immediately relieved^^ he will soqn lose 
his life. This isi so &r reasoning correctly, activity is a 
necessary quality at every period of tjie disease; for if we 
know one remedy better than another, we shou}()l, certain- 
ly apply it first; and t]iereby prevent ^angi^^ ^'^'^ 
than overcome it after it is present. In, every case we 
should emjbark with a determina^ion^not tp hefojled^y and 
proceed with our treatment regardless o^ die f4^1iiig;s of 
the patient, consulting npthipg but his safety, *' V^o for 
the grief of a wound, would lope the iutellectual beipg }" 
Y^ a^er all, this boasted activity amounts to but littles ; 
for when the power of deglutition is pon^pietely lost, Dr 
Johnstone, in a paper^ inserted in the secpnd, volui)^ of 
th^. Memoirs of th^. Medical Socie^ of Lon^n, an^L ap« 
proved of by most subsequent writers on the subject, 
recommends the flores martiales, and burned spunge^ pr 
the e^tnict of cicujta and opium, made into pills, apd heljl 
in t(ie n(io,uth until they are dissolved, and absorb<ed by 
the lymphatiQS, It would appear ^m thi^, tjhat the 
lymphatics are likewise extremely active djffing, sus* 
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pettded degkithion ; for in ordinary cases^ the patient 
imii^ bold these 'pills in his inoadi, ^br ten tiiousand 
years, brfore Ihey were taken up b^ the lympjialics. 
The whole tale is more like a c^iann iban any thing else ; 
and is nearly aa ridicalous as Tom Brown's application of 
the nu^et. Hie truth is, if degliititkm were wholly lost, 
and the patient about to dnk for want, we tnust either 
force open the jaws, and scarify the fauces at a venture, 
or leave the patient to his fate. 

The termination of C3manche tonsillaris by gangrene, 
we shall discuss when treating of cynanche maligna. 



\ 



CYNANCHE MALIGNA. 

It is still disputed in the medical schools, whether or 
not this disease was known to the ancients. Those who 
possess the happy talent, of extracting any meaning they 
please from an obscure passage ; find it distinctly hinted 
at by Hippocrates, and commented upon byAretaeus, 
under the appellation of ulcera Syriaca. 

In modem Europe, however, malignant sore throat 
was first noticed in Spain, at the beginning of the six« 
teenth century ; and known by the name of garrotillo, a 
name which it still retains among the inhabitants of 
Estramandnra. Dr Fothergill informs us, that Ludovicus 
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Mercatus^ physidan toPhilip the Second of Spain, amongst 
his other works, published a treatise on this discaae, in 
sixteen hundred and twelve,— this is probably the first 
dissertation that ever appeared on the subject. Andreas 
Saganbatus, a physician at Naples, published a simihor 
work in sixteen hundred and twenty. Oetius Oletius of 
Signia; Aurelius Severinus, professor of anatomy and sur- 
gery, and physician to the hospital of incurables at Naples; 
and Petrus Michael de Heredia, physician to Philip the 
Fourth of Spain, and many others followed in the same 
track. These writings however, were long confined to the 
continent; for Morton at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was the first English physician, who published a 
description of cynanche maligna. Since that period, it has 
regularly been recorded in every system of practice, or 
nosology. 

There is another dispute still carried on in the medical 
world ; and the question is, whether malignatit sore 
throat, and scarlatina, are the same, or distinct diseases. 
This is an idle dispute, but it happens in medicine, as in 
religion ; our controversies are generally keenest about 
opinions of little importance, unlecCs to spin out a lec« 
ture, or fill up a book. For in practice the whole amounts 
to this ; if the symptoms of both diseases ^are present, 
their treatment is rarely ^dissimilar ; and if it ever should 
happen to be so, the difficulty is not increased ; for we 
must assail the complaint that is most alarming. 
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SYMPTOMS. 



This at first view seems to be a strange complicated 
disease ; or rather the appearance of three diseases blend- 
ed tc^ether^ tjrphus^ scarlatina^ and cynanche tonsillaris. 
It is true the scarlet eruption does not always appear ; 
but the typhus is a regular concomitant; and exactly 
proportioned to the local inflammation^ in its degree of 
violence. On a closer inspection, however, we find only a 
local and a constitutional complaint ; as the florid eruption 
is a mere contingency^ or accidental consequence of the 
fever. Sometimes the fever, and sometimes the inflam^ 
mation is first discovered ; and when the eruption does 
appear, it is generally as in common scarlatina, about 
the third, fourth, fifth, or sixth day of the fever ; or in 
other words, when the fever becomes fixed, be that when 
it may. For a description of the febrile symptoms, at the 
conmiencement and in their progress, we have only to turn 
back to those of typhus ; it is true they are seldom so vio- 
lent, as the worst cases are there represented ; but one 
way of accounting for that is, they seldom continue so 
loDgp otherwise I believe they would not present a shade 
of difference, except the scarlet efflorescence. The symp- 
toms of the eruption, when it does appear, are described 
in the worst cases of scarlatina ; for in malignant sore 
throat, it is seldom uniformly diffused ; but appears in 
clouds or blotches, is of a gangrenous rather than a ff orid. 
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red ; and it goes off 'with Imt little desquamation ; be- 
sides the blotches have a pimply, or scabrous surface. 

But the inflammation of the throat is the core of the 
disease ; from which all the other symptoms emanate ; and 
there all our efforts should be directed. Ttie inflammatioh 
attadcs the tonsils^ uvula, and velum pendulum palati; 
the same as m C3manche tonsillaris ; isnd comes on with ah 
uneasy stifihess, accompanied by difficulty of deglutitimi 
rather than pain. On lodking into thie faiic^s, at ihie dbm« 
mencement of the attack^ it generally exhibits a f^V 
whitish stains^ surrounded by fforid 'margins. Ui^fse 
stains soon acquure a dark cineritious 66lour^ 'and 'itHn 
slough off^ leaving deep and ill-conditioned ulciSJ^^ 'at Ae 
same time, the inflamed parts assuine 'a ^ aDgt^ntrus "kpm 
pearahce. The sVeBing, though cbnsidet&ble, is 'S)&ld6fai 
so great as in cyiianche tdnsillads ; and as tl^e SSulsi^ 
advances, the^breath grows do extremdy fl&ltiil, ^ to'^lttndy 
tbe patiehts'themselVes. ^he se<:^^tion 6f lloiiiVab^cota'es 
so copious, that Ihe patient is coritihuiUly sj^itting tip 
moiith^uls of mucus, mixed with bto6& ; fiind a livid sanid^ 
matter, that excoriates whateveY it 'touches'; so ^at *6he 
lips assume a dark withered, .or scbifcheti a^pcfax^lee ; 
tometimes covered, particularly oh the imter iddes, ^Wfth 
punful blisters, containing a*thih corrosive hlMter. ^Otida* 
sionally the affection of the fauces, eitends id thie tei6i- 
brane tiuit lines the nostrils, to the tfii^^, and %iid%g 
the whole course oSfthe aUpient^eto^. Vtfitin ItH^OiMB 
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Id the iioMrils/it occasions violent siieesing; aDdaoopiooB 
diadiarge of mind iehorous matter^ frequtotly 
vrbh blood ; and so very irritating, that like the 
acids, or the blabber of the sun fish, it scorches Irhere* 
ever it falls, even on the hands or arms. When it de- 
scends the trachea, it destroys the lungs ; and occasions 
a spurious cyiianche tfadiealis. When it spreads alotag 
the idsmentary caitel, it occasions a violent gr^ii^ dia(rw 
rhoea ; and the matter discharged is so very acrid, as to^ 
abrade the intestines, and ejccoriate the anus. At last, 
in ettremeiy malignant cases, the ^eces become quite 
bbdc, and are mixed -mib sloughs, and small pieces of 
mitaibraiie; as in the last stages of dysentery. In the 
very worst cases^ the throat appears bkek, and haggard 
like a pece of broken charcoal; and kmips oi mortified 
flesh iate continuidly i^it up. Even in tiss stage, if the 

difldiBl-ge oontinues, there are some recoveries, but if the 

« 

discharge cease, the patknts sdidom survive. 

As tfe disease approac^ies to its acumen, the exteniid 
swellii^ of the throat, assumes a purple or livid hue, and 
swaoetimes exhibits a few mortified spots of the siae and 
oolour^a sloe. 

MaL'gaant isore throat rarely, if ever terminates, in sup- 
puratiim, it sometimeii ends in re-solution ; but in most 
^'ttflMi gimgrene is the goal to which it hastens^ from the 
veryoMMoencement. Indeed, all infiamnmtory wounds 
or idcoMi^on which typims supervenes, do the same. Hue 
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doctrine is well illustrated in cases of hospital gangrene, m 
disease which is nothing more, than an idiopathic typhus, 
attacking patients suffering under external inflammations, 
wounds, or ulcers. 

CAUSES. 

This disease, is the only one of Cullen's phlegmasie 
which is supposed to be* contagious ; but its contagious- 
ness may fairly be questioned; on the same principle, 
^- that we questioned the contagious nature of dysentery^ 

For in malignant sore thH>at, the inflammation of the 
throat, is the idiopathic disease ; and the fever merely 
symptomatic. But allowing the fever to be idiopathic, 
we 'certainly cannot suppose the contagion of typhus, 
capable of generating any other disease than typhus itself ; 
as well might we expect jaundice from the innoculation 
of small pox. Every thing after its kind, is a law in 
nature, equally as fixed as the revolution of the seasons. 
Now, how inflammation in one man's throat, can excite it 
in another'Si is to me quite incomprehensible, we cannot 
trace one link of the chain between cause and effect; there- 
fore we may as well suppose, that a fractured limb, or a 
dislocated joint, is contagious. Nothing but an idio- 
pathic fever ever can be contagious, through the me- 
dium of atmospheric air ; local complaints are of a grosser 
nature, and require the innoculation of morbid matter to 
produce infection. On that principle malignant sore 
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throat cannot be contagious^ it is a local complaint ; it is 
merely cynanche tonsillaris accompanied by symptomatic 
typhus; the same as influenza is pneumonia acconl« 
panied with typhus. 

It is true^ cynanche maligna occasionaUy prevails in par* 
ticular districts^ it even runs through whole £miilies^ with 
all the appearance of contagion ; though in reality it 
possesses nothing of that quality. Cold and hunger^ nei« 
ther of which are contagious^ likewise prevail occasionally 
in particular districts ; and run through whole families 
from obvious causes ; and as in this disease^ the young and 
debilitated, generally suffer most from their effects. Now 
although the cause of cynanche maligna has eluded hu- 
man observation; it is undoubtedly in existence, and 
equally as efficient, as that of cold or hunger. Extremely 
little therefore can be said, relative to the causes of cynan* 
che maligna ; when it appears as an epidemic, it general- 
ly attacks the young and those of a shattered constitution 
first ; and is consequently more fiital at the commencement 
than at the termination of the epidemic. 

Shorty in his chronological history of the weather^ says, 
that in one thousand sev^n hundred and forty two, a 
cynanche maligna raged in England ; unaccompanied hf 
fever. For my part, I consider fever and inflammation 
inseparable; I cannot see how they can be divided ; andl 
could as easily have credited his story ; had 1^ told that 
he saw a discharge of artillery without noise. The fever 
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and the inflammation, must always bear an equal pro* 
ix>rtion ihie okie to the other ; the same as the detonation 
of a gun, will be loud in proportion to the quantity of 
powder. 

TREATMENT. 

Much has been said on both sides of the question, 
cohceniing the propriety of blood-letting in this disease ; 
but I apprehend that no geiieral rule is applicable in all 
cases ; and mu'di will depend on the constitution of t!he 
patient, and die stage of the compliunt. In oiSierwise 
healthy constitutions, if We are csUied in at the com- 
mencemeht of the attack ; raat is before Ae fever has be* 
come fixed; and no syn&ptoms of gangrene are aj^Ntrent, 
general blood-letting, to lessen the increased action of the 
large arteries ; and the application of leedies to the throat, 
to unlosd the capillaries, will be useAil ; but they will 
rarely bear to be repeated. After the bleedinfg, an emdic 

' the same as recoilnm^nded in typhus, to unload the sto« 
mach, and relieve the stricture Of the skin, tiXid followed 
immediately whfle die skin is moist, by a dose Of the pow- 

"der of ipecacuahha ktid o^iim, accompanied by warm 
diluent di^hks to promote peroration ; which must }ie 
gently k^j^t up, until the ihilkmmatibn begins to abate. 

^violetit and prdfii^e sweatitig wOuld 'be dangerous, as it 
would IntlUce tOo' ^kt a degree of ^debility ; aild oeduiOh 
the yety rtis it was Metided'to cure. NotMng tends 
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niei^ effectually to restore tipue equUiJbiium of the deranged 
eirculi^tion ; and consequently reduce inflamoiation or 
arrest the progress of gangrene ; ^an what we call a 
breathing perspiration, induced and continued by the ac« 
tion of the above powder. The same opinionj though not 
perhaps for the aame reason, was held by Mr Pott ; a man 
who deared away many delusions in bis day, gave surgery 
a great lift ; apd bounded over the hea4s of all his pro&s* 
flioiv^ contemporaries, by the elasticity of superior g^us, 
and he still appears aboye them, like an orb in its own 
exalted sphere, or an e^le traversing the sky alone. 

A powder composed of two grains of calomel, and two 
of the antimonial powder with a little loaf sugar ; adbi* 
bited every morning and evenip^, wiU be found to be jof 
great use> in preserving the regular evacuation of the 
alvine matter ; which is liable to be impeded by the con- 
stipating action of the powder of ipecacuanha and opium* 
Besides, theoe medicines from their alterative effects, assist 
in producing a new action in the system, and probably 
tei^d to prev^t the absorption of acrid matter^ that is 
p^ss^ng through the intestinal canal« Should the bowels 
however remain constipated, the oleum recini combined 
with equ9l parts of ^e ipAucilnige of gum arable, will be 
found by £^ the mpsi e^noUient laxative. 

But m the ol^ber hand, should an ^crid diarrhoea en- 
aue ; we mif9t not e^^d^Your to check it ; for that would 
«^ly \fe ^aqn^mog the corr9|ive matter in the bowels, a 
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plentiful allowance of mild emulsions^ given by the mouth 
and copious starch injections, will be found the best 
means of defending the internal coats of the intestines, 
fVom the abrading effects of their contents. 

These are the principal remedies, which we call gene* 
ral or constitutional ones ; they may no doubt require 
auxiliaries, and they must be adapted to circumstances, 
still the grand aim of curing the inflammation by re-so- 
lution, must not be lost sight of; until the symptoms of 
gangrene supervene ; after that the constitutional treat« 
ment, diet, and drink, are the same as in every other 
case of approaching mortification. But even a^r morti« 
ficaidon has taken place ; the powder of ipecacuanha and 
opium must be continued ; and the breathing perspiration 
kept up ; for that is eligible treatment, at every period 
of the disease ; at least so long as any medicine affords a 
chance. The same thing may be said of the calomel and 
antimonial powder; and indeed of every other remedy 
employed, except the general and local blood-letting. 
These must be employed with great caution, after the 
fever has become fixed ; and after the symptoms of gan- 
grene supervene— not at all. 

With regard to local remedies, we shall first treat of 
those that are employed externally. A dram of the cam« 
phorated mercurial ointment, the same that is used in the 
London hospitals; rubbed in under the chin morning and 
evening, if the friction can be endured, until the mouth 
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l^eoomes slightly affected ; tiiis i8t>y far the most powerful 
re*8olvent with which we are acquainted. Even in spha* 
celus^ it will assist the process of separation, by its sti« 
mulant action ; and this like promoting suppuration by 
the aid of a poultice, is another instance in which we do 
not employ a counteracting action; bat only assist nature 
in throwing off the disease in her own way. During the 
interval between the times of rubbing in the ointment, 
warm dry cloths are useful auxiliaries. 

Blistering is always a doubtful remedy, and except at 
the very commencement of the disease, a dangerous one ; 
as the vesicle rarely heals it at an advanced period, but con- 
tinues to throw off foul^sloughs until it ends in gangrene. 
With regard to the local remedies to be employed in- 
ternally — firom the commencement u;itil mortification has 
taken place ; every kind of gargle must be hurtful, from 
the irritation which they occasion. But an infusion of 
Cayenne pepper in vinegar, or brandy and water, taken 
into the mouth and suspended in the throat, until the 
parts feel a glow of heat, is a practice that is extremely 
useful ; and may be repeated as often as convenient. But 
after pieces of mortified flesh begin to be spit up, the te« 
pid lather and astringent gargle recommended in C3nian- 
che tonsillaris, are the very best in C3manche maligna. 

As soon as the symptoms of gangrene appear, a plen- 
tiful allowance of good wine and high seasoned food, are 
the best means of supporting the system, and porter if it 
can be used^ is an excellent auxiliary. 
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It is a curious ftct^ that whevever cynandie loaligiMi 
prevails in the form of an epidemic^ we find some eases 
approaching to pure typhus ; and others to an idiopathic 
cjmanche tonsillaris ; and the same is observable in ii^«« 
enza, there we meet with pure tjrphus^ and pure pnen< 
monia^ in the same epidemic The cases of pure tyj^s, 
generally appear in extremely debilitated oonslatations, 
and are probably the consequences of contagion^ mamg 
from putrid effluvia'; whereas those attacked withc^nandie 
tonsillaris^ are always the young and robust who j^ypear 
to be defended from symptomatic ^phus» by the vigour 
of the constitution. 



CYNANCHE TRACHEALIS. 

The name of this disease is of Greek derivation^ and 
may be translated^ '' the dog choke of the wind-pipe»" pro- 
bably so called from a supposed c insilhilarily t>f its symp- 
toms'; to theanxious breathingof a dog^afler a severe chase. 
Cjrnanche trachealis appears to have been recognised as 
early as the writings of Hippocrates ; fi)r although th^ 
ancients appear to have had no distinct ideas relative to its 
nature ^ yet they were well acquainted with its 83rmptoms, 
and fully aware of its fatal tendency. Hontius alludes 
to it distinctly^ when he says " gravis et ilia species an- 
ginff , cum gutturis interni musculi sic inflamwantur^ i«t 
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n^ue in faudbus neque in cervice, qnidpiam adp«reat> 
imde Celso xnerito pestiferus, '*6aleno morbus ex;trenie 
peFacQtu^ liippocfBte vero lelhalis dicitur." Imme-. 
4M|t^ly after the revival of learning in Europe^ cynanche 
trqicheidis became ]u)own in the medical world by the 
B^me of acute asthma; and among the ooramonalty« "who 
scMoetimes prefer a name of their own^ by the rising of 
the lights. From which we may ccmdude^ diat it was. 
unanimonaly conadered a spasmodic affecdon. Tliis 
erroneous doctrine obtained exteinsive credit^ and eonse** 
^pi^tly did much mischief* by introducing anti^pos'* 
modip remedies many of which^ from their stimi^atii^ 
qualities wer^ deleterious. 

TbiB late Dr Francis Home> of Cowdenknows, author 
of the Principia M^didntt^ and Professor of Materia Me- 
dicib in thet uqlverjli^ of Edinbrnrgh^'was among the first 
who began to ouipect the fisllacy of the scholastic doctrine, 
ile undertook to dissect patients who died, of (^nancbe 
tracheaUs; and thereby dispovwed the nature of the 
complaint. Ftom the fiu^ adduced by Dr Home, the 
disease appears to he, first au inflammatien of the 
mucous membrane which lines the wind-pip^ after* 
wards an effusion of ccNigulable lympdi; whieh sep«cfites 
during the process of re^solution; fiwming a pvefemiH 
tural membrane of a glutinous epnsist^(Qe» adhering so 
slightly to tbfi suiifQunding ^md-pipe, tbM; it vmj fte^ 
quently be extracted without^ keeratjou. Dr Hom^ 
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describes two distinct species of cynancbe teBxhet£», 
which^ on reflection we find to be nothing more, than.lli^ 
first and last stages of the disease. It is true, the bypo« 
theses of Dr Home, like those of other men, are frtquentlf 
erroneous ; he appears to have been a plodding genius, 
and indefatigably industrious in the pursuit of his aim ; 
but upon the whole, better calculated to discover facts 
than to draw clear philosophical deductions. He has 
however, given us a plain eluddadon of realities ; stating 
his doctrines with a manly decisiim ; and if they are not 
in unison with our reason, he has left us the privilege ni 
rejecting them, for more satisfactory conclusions. In fine, 
the science of medicine is greatly indebted to Dr Home ; 
but it is painful to think that a man of his erudition, 
seriously detailed his experiments on viper broth. " Alex- 
^' ander was a great man, but he murdered Callisthenes."' 
The meed of applause given to Dr Home, served as a 
stimulus to his contemporaries, and excited them either 
to surpass his discoveries, or lessen their value by detrac- 
tion. Hence a number of invidious productions imme- 
diately appeared ; all of which laid claim to originality, 
and promised great improvements, whidi evaporated 
in air, or were lost in metaphysical disquisitions. Bat 
although these mushroom productions, which grew up 
like a bamboo hyrst, have long since retired from notice; 
still their spectres continue to haunt the annals of.. medi- 
cine, under the horrific names of^ asthma infantum^ aa* 
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gina polyposa, morbus strangulatorius, angina epidemica, 
BuflTocatio stridula^ et cetera^ et cetera. 

SYMPTOMS. 

C^nanche trachealit frequently attacks very suddenly, 
at other times it comes on more slowly ; commencing with 
a slight difficulty of breathing, which gradually increases, 
imtil respiration is performed with a wheezing soiftid, like 
a blast of air issuing through a reed. A sense of stricture 
is felt about the larynx, as if the passage were straitened ; 
accompanied by a slight pain from external pressure. As 
the disease advances^ the breathing becomes extremely 
difficult-^the .shoulders are convulsively raised at every 
inspiration, the diaphragm and abdominal muscles acting 
strongly, occasion an alternate elevation and depression 
of the scapule and ribs, which it is painful to witness. 
Towards the fatal tiermination of the disease, the breath 
becomes fetid ; the voice assumes a strange ringing sound» 
like nothing earthly ; interrupted by a wild stridulous 
cough, which has been compared to the crowing of a cock. 

On looking into the &uces, the uvula, and velum pen- 
dulum palati, appear rather redder than usual ; but are 
seldom much swollen, imless the croup is complicated 
with cynanche tonsillaris, which is rarely the case. At 
other times the fauces are found loaded with a kind of 
bubbling foam, which occasions a rattling sound during 
respiration. Through thejwhole progress of the disease^ 
the deglutition is easy and free. 
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In the secondary stage of the disease^ expectoration 
sometimes takes place ; and then the sputa has a puru« 
lent appearance/mixed with florid blood, or flakes resem« 
bling pieces of the morbid membrane, which lines the 
inside ci the trachea. The expulsion of this membraneous 
mbstanee, is always a salutary symptom. The counter 
nance, as in other cases of sufibcatimi, beeomes swollen, and 
livid, like one suffering under apoplexy, or strangulation. 
From the beginning the abdomen is much inflated, the 
bowels are always remarkably costive ; and when moved 
by the force of medicine, the matt» discharged ia of a 
dark green colour, resembling that qpiecies of diarrhoea 
in children, ki¥>wn by the name of the green-scour. 

In the inflammatory stage, before the glutinous mem« 
farane begins to form within the wind-pipe, the face is 
flushed— 4he pulse frequent, full, and hard— the akin hot 
alEid parched. But when the membrane begins to form, 
the^puise gradually sinks-»-the face becovies p4e, and a 
cold sweat supervenes. 

APPEARANCES ON DISSECTION. 

According to Michaelis, the preternatural membraiie 
is sometimes as thin as paper, and at other timeSj^ so thick 
as nearly to fill up the whole cavity of the tracfaeftp He 
might have said^ it is never Ibuad of a uniform thickness ; 
being thick at one part, and thin at another 4tem«tely. 
This m^pobrane generally presents itself in the form pf 9 
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tube ; exactly adapted to the cavity in which it is fonned ; 
adhering very slightly to the sides of the wind-pipe. In 
many cases it does not adhere at all ; as a quantity of pu8« 
like matter, is found lying between it, and the surround- 
ing trachea ; so that it can be removed without destroy- 
ing its shape, at other times> it is broken and torn. Some- 
times this tube is of small extent, at other times it extends 
along the whole course of the trachea, and even beyond it, 
lining the large branches of the bronchie. The lungs are 
frequently entire, but occasionally they exhibit the same 
appeftrance, as in a person who died of genuine pneu- 
monia. I suspect this description given by Midiaelis, in 
greatly aided, by ftncy, though I cannot positively con« 
tradict it. 

CAUSES. 

Cynanche tAdiealis, croup, or closing, as it is indiftf^t- 
ly called in ordinaiy language, attacks persons of all ages ; 
but infimtsand children) under l^^ige often or twelve> 
w^ more liable to croup than those who are more adviaiie- 
ed in life. Hie cold <±angeabk wettl&er of ^winter and 
spring, with bleak easterly winds, seem to be the prineipttl 
causes of die disease. In these seasons it often pravails^ 
in file etawded mttd ffl-ventillated stveets of large dties; 
audi as tiie Cowga te ef Edinbnigfa, ^v^iere the houses ai« 
^oseilHigly littop. It is likewise said tx> be a ^tfel Visiik 
fiflt, in latw Hftt eamtries situated m an eastern shittie ; 
such as the carse of Gowrie in Scotland, where it JiTNq^ 
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posed to recur annually, during the months of March and 
April. The inhabitants of that district^ are completely 
exposed to the noxious current of cold easterly winds, 
which at that season of the year blow across the German 
ocean; and being afterwards confined by two lateral ranges 
of hills, sweep unbroken, along the whole estrade be« 
tween the towns of Perth and Dundee* But whether these 
winds, really possess the noxious qualities of engendering 
cynanche trachealis and influenza, is a question respecting 
which, thinking minds continue to hang between belief 
and scepticism. They are evidently noxious to vegetation, 
but their effects on the human constitution are not so dear; 
it is however a fair analogical inference, and on that the 
doctrine seems principally to rest. It is true, the strong 
easterly winds of spring, blow with a piercing breath and 
a peculiarly shrill sound ; accompanied with what painters 
would call a dark aerial, tint, at the same time, the £ery 
scintillations or sparkling appearance of the ocean, are 
always most vivid during their prevalancy. Even the lu« 
minous tracks of the pacific beyond the cape, and round 
Van Diemen's land, are always brightest during the 
easterly monsoons. 

These are the causes which authors have enumerated, 
but cause and effect, in this case, are not easily determin- 
ed ; for wd.see cynanche tradbealis occur at every season 
of the year, in every situation, and with the wind in 
every direction, consequently they are at moat bat ftaom 
picious. 
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TREATMENT. 

We have seen that according to Dr Home, cynanche 
trachealis appears to be, first an inflammation of the mu« 
cous membrane that lines the 'wind*pipe, afterwards an 
efiHision of coagulable lymph, which separates during the 
process of re-solution ; forming a preternatural membrane, 
of a glutinous consistence, adhering so slightly to the in- 
side of the trachea, thi^t it may frequently be extracted 
without laceration. 

From the above premises we may clearly conclude; 
that the preternatural membrane alone is the cause of death, 
by occasioning suffocation. Dr Cullen l^owever is of a dif« 
ferent opinion, he says, *' Though this disease manifestly 
consists in an inflammatory affection, it does not commonly 
end either in suppuration or gangrene. The peculiar and 
troublesome circumstance of the disease seems to consist 
in a spasm of the muscles of the glottis^ which, by induc- 
ing a suffocation, prevents the common consequences of 
inflammation." Dr Cullen, in detailing the external symp- 
toms of disease, has generally been very accurate; but in 
reasoning and in practice, a mere old woman. The chimera 
of spasm haunted his mind like the evil genius of Brutus, as 
if he had said <' nothing but death shall part thee and me.% 

In the sequel however Dr Cullen takes care to refute his 
own opinion when he says, '^ Though we suppose that a 
spasm affecting the glottis is often fatal in this disease, I 
have not found anti^spasmodic medicines to be of any use." 
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But Dr Miller, improves upon the absurdities of Culleif, 
and pretends to have cured cynancfae trachealis, by the 
exhibition of musk and assafbetida, two medickies, whidb^ 
although classed among the anti-spasmodfes^ possess no- 
thing of their qmdity but the name, t should not hkv^ 
noticed these improbable doctrines^ and stfll more impro^ 
bable cures^ had they not been supported by names, that 
still stand high in medicine. 

But really cynanche trachealis diflers in nodiing, ex* 
cept in situation, from other inflammations. ]>uring the 
first stage, therefore, when the pulse is fidl, and the fkoe 
flushed, we have first to lessen the ac^on of the large 
arteries by venesection. Then adhibit an emetic, and 
widi a view to' promote its sudorific \etfecte, plunge 
ih© patient immediately into a warm bsfli, and by the 
aid of diaphoretics, ff possible induce prolbse peTspiratiofi. 
For pirdfuse sweatmg tod inflammation, are incompatible 
St tfe Stole ittstant, they are opposite actions, and the on^ 
must -destroy the other. In favour of this opinion We 
have the covToborative testimotey of Drs Rutty, Millar, 
jfed MoOoy, who, though they knew nothing of counter- 
actSttg ttdions, <ded«te that ihey taifever saw & case tfenni. 
«ate fetally, wi^ere sweatiteg mtss isiduertl tatty in th^ 
&Maie. At the same time we pmist be carefbl to eaip\6y 
«*lly totld feftHne daphoretfcs ; fbr tf we use the stStaulat. 
iJig k^ids, ^snd they dk> not comi^etely tucfceed, tiiqr will 
doliatttt;jattfeiilMiy#titey have ^^hftn ftt tlifeir lw»^ 
fx Chen Aify #iH ftteve^ tte4S{iei!«ti<Mi>>f titthMSes. 
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' Meanwhile local remedies must not be forgotten. If* 
' tHer6 is any appearance of redness^ or external swelling 

in the throaty leeching will be of use; otherwise the in- 
' f!amm£^tion is so deeply seated^' that local blood-letting 

C8fnn6t much relieve the dilated capillaries ; consequently 
'' 'blistering ^ith the view of stimulating them into a heal- 
-'^(hy' action^ is a more powerful counteracter. Inhaling 
'*^<th^'^eam 6£ warm water is likewise a powerful re*8olvent, 
''''it§ it'iactis ifnmediaiely on the inflamed surface ; and by 
'^ iidft^tdng itj" promotes that' effusion^ by which inflam- 
'^''teation of 'the mucous meinbranes is generally relieved.' 
' There is smother remedy, that has lately made a great 
' iioise' iki' the' public^ ahd is said to have been employed 
' 'With subcess in the first, and at the commencement of the 
^* sfecotid ^ta^cl of the disease.' This is the submuriate of mer- 

* 

' "dirj^^'idfalbi^d iii doses, of from one to threegrains, accord- 

^''ftig to the age and constitution of the patient, every hal^ 

kour f and persevered in, until full purging and a marked 

'"femis^on of all the croupy S3rmptom8 take place. The 

'' inerit of introducing this medicine as a remedy in cynandhe 

'^' trachealiis, has been keenly contested by Professor Dr James 

' Hamilton of Edinburgh, and Dr Benjamin Rush of Pbi- 

^' Sa'delphia, yet after all, the laurel is scarcely worth the, 

^treiuribg,' as calomel possesses no specific virtue, though 

^^'these genfiemen have attempted to make us believe so. 

^'Ihtrodudn^ mercury into the thioat, by rubbing or acari* 

^ ifiiitSDhif y until the mouth is slightly affected ; «l die 
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SYMPTOMS. 



Tbi^ diiif If WIS bqptbed bj tbe Qmiux p^yacBOi, 

and it is one of the fiew that still leUins it^ ancient onDe, 

, after the .la|^ of neadj tbirtj oentmies. Ajaaog the 

J Homans it was Jmow^ by the name of ^gnis aaoer; andit 

is csUed the xoa^ <x, St, AjDthonjr's . toe, bj[.„the pod 

iMDole of EBsland. 

The ernptiye ififlaintpatioBt ^fftea eajteoaJYe^^ is^osually 
pieeede^ fiwr two o^ tbiee dfj^ by « d^wsy ftrer;,,^ 
great iiuqptitode to mfl^tkn, with a cpnntpnancg indicatiDg 
vacsnq^and fii^oity^ The &Yer is ^jenerally.of sninflflB- 
Qiatoiy/iature^ but in bad cases it Msomes a.^rpha^^ 
i|nd. then, it sometiiDes amounts to delirium^ whilst the 
inflamed {lart juroceeds to jpngrene. 

Th^ iQjCal «%^Qn, first sppear^ i^ the fonn^c^a blotch 

^^ or ijed stain, ?y^}^ 9?^^*"^ ^^'^ ^^ }^ ^^^^JjiJ'^' 
. ing to^ the .violence of the attadc If the inflammatioD 

if it is deep seated. th<;jg|^«ij^i^ije8, ejjaiylu!s« *« 
pressure of the finger is applied. At the same tiiae it u 
attended with a pungent sensation, as if the part wtfc 
scalded : yet it is seldom accompanied with either tenfioo 



or ^iilsati6h^ and altbtoiigh ft has a tight and' glo&sy ap-^ 
peaniiiee; ^tillit has a s6fter feel than usual, but not^ 
doiighy^ iPor at tHe bomihenceiheht of the atticW, the parti 
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retatii&iea! nkturat elasticity.' In general tliere is but lit- 
tle i^welfihg, at other times when ilie inflammaiiori is deep 
seated; it rises up in the middle^ feels hard/ and then the 
disease is called erysipelas -phlegmonoides^ or erysipelas 
reserffclrhg Sboilr The pain or rather the anguish of this 
spe&lfel^/fs ainibstfceyohd human endurance. The sweHiiig* " 
at ft^l feXhIbits a' remarkably' red, fiery look, which ulti- ' 
matfel3rdnahge'i'Ho' a dark pui^le, streaked with bluish 
evaftfeSeStft s*a^^S\' which appeaJ^'to vary like the neck of 
a pi^OT""'*Whfen opened', the wound discharges a quan- 
tity 3F bto&dy niattft ;' Jret lii gehehiVthfe 'part heals rea-' 

dily^aiid'sSldom j^'rofcee'ds'lo ^n^rene. -Jn most Cases 

hoWWBi*'ttfe ^itf ^ ' not eKvatedi dhd ' aftei- the redness 

' .4*1 .'J"I t ' '^'i 

has tl&l&tinu^llfoip an uncfertain length of time, vesicles of 
diffeftftfit'sTies ii^pe^r, %hich sboifburst/ and'tlien' dis- ' 
chai^ «f fhfii lim^fl, or yellow Ifliiid, mdugli Ui other times 
it is h&ti '^enisB colJuFa&^Tvfscia' consistence. ' These 
vesiSWSJ'^a'sfeuHie'^S'li^d,' Sr' even a blackisli^' appearance • 
when i^^-fkppfckhS^o gati^efie, v^ich' they occasionally * ' 
do. ""liutWmbr^ ffilldikse^^^ovesicatu^fi takes 'plac^, the ' 
redri^fe g?iu!hiMlf charfge?tb f'^^^^^ colbuV; the pkr^^ 
affcc«W*fe^keS'^^ a ai^iiferif ffeel,^'^h^^^ '* 

lows^aiid'^ teMJhatfe*^ 'life afeitc?' "Sometimes erysipelas 
leavSTiGfiPoffistitiSib £nias^coii's spelling ot the lower extre- 
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mitiet ; when the dueeie happens to he ritnated ib these 
parts Erysipelas is verj ▼aijaMe in its duration, oonti« 
nuing from two [to tfaree'^days, and frequently for as 
many weeks; I have seen what I would caUapermanent 
•^ryripelas of the legs, accompanied with ulcers, which 
under unskilfrd management, continued for months, and 
cyen for years. 

When erysipelas appears soon after birth, round die 
umbilicus and over the abdomen of infimts, it is called 
erysipelas in&ntum ; Dr Underwood in his treatise ontiie 
diseases of diildren, mentions this kind cf cijripdas as 
irery common; and Drs Gardishore and Broomfidd» ^pear 
tobeof the same opinion. When it attadu the trunk of 
adults, it is called erysipeIas;plyctenoides ; iad as it sur* 
rounds part of the body like a aone, it has been called 
sonaby somefoi^eign writers, but it is known by the name 
of shingles in England. This species differs m appe a rance 
from the others, as it consists of an inflamed sur&oe, 
thickly covered over with pustules ; not unlike dinse cf 
small pox, when ncfrly advanced to maturity, I have like* 
wise, though rarely, seen the same pustular appearance 
on the thighs, but never on any other part of the body. 

When eryaipdas attadu the fiuse, it t&en occupies its 
most dangerous seat, for it frequently spreads over die 
whole countenance and scalp ; and even extends down 
the neck bdiind, communicating a painftil sensation of 
stiihess or rigidity, to the whole of the neigfaboariqg 
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mudol^. While not unfirequently, the head and face. 
swelVto such a degree, that the eyes are closed, and the 
patient is blind for several days. The eye-lids and other 
parta of the face occasionally suj^urate ; and produce 
tronUeieme ulcers, which leave unseemly scars. 

Erysipelas is said to be extremely liable to meta8tasis4 
disappearing suddenly in one part, and immediately ap- 
pearing in another ; Schroeder describes it as ever chang* 
ing, like the wandering lights in the arctic regions. The 
truth isj^ it sometimes gets well in one part^ and then 
appears anew in another, like gout, rheumatism, or phleg« 
mqn. But the idea of metastasis, that is> of the san^e .in- 
flanuqation shifting firom one part to another, is as absurd 
as the hypothesis of a learned idiot ; who attempted to 
prove^ that the old moons were cut in pieces and macje 
into stars. 

Erysipelas is often symptomatic, and occasionally su- 
pervenes on anasarca, and wounds, particularly fractures 
of the limbs, and injuries of the scalp. 

CAUSES. 

Nothing very satisfiictcH*y can ba adduced respecting 
thecauBesof erysipelas; in common with many odier 
diseases, it is said to be occasioned by sudden vicissitudes 
from heat to cold, or damp partially applied, wh^ the 
body 18 in a profuse, state of perspiration. No doubt cold 
water applied partiaUy to thr surface of the bodv 
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wMlst the skii^ is covered w^th perspiration, b«8 «ometi^|f^ 
occasioned erysipelas, but cold w/iter h^,,ffeqi|ept]j^ bjwp 
so app^ed, without producing that effef;^; ^d evyqp^iue ^ 
has as often occurred^ without any sud^ application* ..Aa 
erysipelas is always accompanied with an enormous qiian* 
tity of bile in the alimentary canal, that has likewiie been 
regularly mustered in the long list of canses, though I 
apprehend, it should rather have swelled the patalogneof 
effects. Happily a knowledge of the cau^ involfe« no 
momentous question, for the treatment is the same^ let 
the cause be what it may. 

TREATMENT. 

The treatment of erysipelas, like the treatment of every 
other disease, is extremely simple when it is known,, and 
eactremely difficult when it is not The first step in the 
constitutional treatment is blood-letting, at least where the 
habit of body will admit of depletion, or the violeaee of 
the symptoms necessarily require it; the physicians of the 
Edinburgh and London hoi^itals, disagree in this parti- 
cular, the former recommend blood-letting, and the anti« 
-phlogistic regimen as they are pleased to call it; .while the 
latter rarely use the lancet, and prescribe a nouiishiBg 
diet These modes of treatment arp nearly as difierent, 
as the two opposite methods of ciiring concuasion <of the ^ 
brain, or the old and new; practif^ ip typhus. But htrf . 
^he grounds of the .difference's more jQtleiM^ble,. £ir in « 
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croifdal dtyJikt LoBdon> the fever is mont^ apt>«tb «8- 
mimeKiit^phqidform ; land the patiatta iiaveal>eevi^'babi«* 
tuatadt to a fuller !jdiet.s But leaving ihe'geMwi^n to 
eetdeolJio matter' themaclvsi^ it is^cmly reqnieite to add» 
thate vinwrn^tiop as always neoesau^ ttadepthe MstrictioH^ 
alreadgn mentiaiied.i ^ and^ifatignecowaiy lat ail/ -the^pro^ - 
per itifim»ia.8fc thecannneDoenieiit of the attacks ' 

Aflthe^bovda HI. eases oferyfiipelas are always loaded, - 
or rathenfiledsiith hile,i early and brie^ purging 'is in«-' ' 
dispenfiidily.iieoesnvyi: ^and the calomel and jalap com- 
bined with .fantimonial powder, is the ^best cathartic; ' 
Perhaps it may.be alowt.in op^ating^' and if it is so, a 
atroag iofrabii of. aenna^ as hot a9 the patient can drink 
it, uptb. ipalf ffn wnu» of castor 4x11 fiootii^^on its surfaec^, 
18 aQ .exceUent'.aiUDiliny, and ^the surest and .quickest 
cathi^Etk./ which we possess.^ So soda i» the cathaoftic -has^ ' 
opeiat«dB!ifficiai;i%,, our next indication is, knmedktely ^^ 
to indiiee paoifaseiand continued sweating. This* indica*-- * 
tion will be most speedily fulfilled, by adhibiting a lar^e 
dosctfi£the ipowdar.ofiipeoacuanha and opium ; and after- 
warda;a8sistisi|pdtAt regalar'intervolSi .with smaller doses, 
shoujld .dieyiteoome joeeeasary^ Proftise^ and ' contimred 
■we^tiPffyif jb^LfiiKtheoAost powerihl'iiehiedyibr tonnter-^ 
acting thgitoid>>inflM"TnfttiePy 'tiiat^^ever was redtiCiJd to^ 
prao|ioe:;uOthdr«enM4ie8 «ie «bw«and tnicertadii' in their' 
cureb$iibutlBweatin|»>8eems to aet with ainagic influeiioe, 
it appMB» tt'drivfr Ihe dite*Be from the Hystem by a cen- 
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trlfbgal force, aad soiDetimes with a odefity Huit it tmly 
astoniahiDg; at other times it requires a longer effort, 
acccnding to the strength of the disease. WeknowAot die 
angle of fi>rty-five, the arch of the rain-bow, is the utmost 
range of projectiles ; we csn easily calculate the power ci 
an engine, or the burden a ship ; but we have no pre- 
cise data by which we c«ivu9certaina|Hwm, the force which * 
will be necessary to overcome the constriction of the 
skin, produce sweating, and expel the disease from the 
system. That is a knowledge which we leam by ex.* 
perience, after it is no longer useful. But this wekaow, : 
that sweating is the best remedy ; and therefore in every 
case, we should push it as £ur as pnidenoemay dictate^ or 
the cure of the particular ease may require, '^or eveiy 
species of erysipelas pelds to the same mode of treatment, 
let it be situated in what part of the body it may, sweat- 
ing and purging alternately, are still the staple articles of 
cure, and they never will fail, where human means are 
adeqiuite to the task. 

The local treatment is of minor importance ; yet there 
is no proposition in surgery, concerning which there is a 
^eater divarication of opinions ; and this oontnvie^ 
arose, from early writers luiving no definite idea, of what 
they intended by their applications. They had seen an 
erysipelatous inflammation, sometimes get wdLL under the * 
use of certain external remedies ; and that seems to have- 
been all they knew about the matter. The very natni^.. 
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of'mtmmxnBtkm waiB uaknown tothem, thevtfoiethef Iwd 
no idefty tkat moderatiiig the morb^idly increased action 
of Ae large arteries, and increasing the languid circa« 
lation of the dilated capiUaries, in other words^ that 
restoring the lost equiLibrhim of the arterial system, was 
the sole object in procuring re«solution. The fact is, they 
were punled in their practice^ and so confounded by 
their nuoiy failures, that they knew not what to do ; and 
they wanted resolution to do nothing, for a confesdon 
of ignoranoey was not among the number of their pie- 
dilections. They however, observed that a mealy pow- 
der, such as flour or pounded starch, dried up die 
liquid which was disdiaiged from the vesicles, when that 
g y m p tom appeared ; and because it was useful at that 
period, they applied it at every other, for it had the ap« 
pearance of doing something, which was pleasant to all 
parties. Hence emanated the practice of applying inert dry 
powders, to every case, and at every stage of .exysipdas ; 
custom soon reconciled it to general use, fbr the unthink* 
ing part of the profesdcm, take up every model of prac- 
tice ezaetty as they find it, and continue it almost instinc* 
tivdy, just as they pull off their hats to their superi<^, 
without reflecting on the subject For these inert mealy 
powders, can only be useful in consequence of their re- 
fingerant qualities; therefore the colder they are they will 
succeed the better. Now, If cold be theur only recom« 
aendation, we can easily procure other applications, 



whddi pomf cu that qulity in a mom' intenie degtiM; 
and<"eoitteqiieiitly are bettar 'adapted for ' re'Sdlventa; 
in eaiM • df erysipelas. But then they arei<»tioos> and 
it uras^long a tenet of the medical creed, that erysipe^^* 
las must be kept dry ; pradtitioncrs were SnfecCed with 
a kind' 06 medical hydrophobia, that is now fast cUriiig'; "- 
for saturnine solutions, orthedbentient lotions employed' 
at St Bartholomew's hospitiA,' are 'adopted by almost ' 
every physidaiiy or surgeob of p tep ect a bilitjf. Gold isnor ' 
mystanous applicatiany andmrhether k is'wet atSnry,^i» 
immaterial; ^ot it actsiiieniiy by condensiiig'the swelHnj^, ' 
and-lesseasng the caliber of thbvhlatedcapfllifries, thereby ' 

idielkeBlthJr istaiuitod V and stimtAaht '' 
tact 'by &rdng die'ici^illariev'to tabe^im a ' 
vigorous actimi, whiifch pi«>^l0 ^irwtod the ^pmrged^Mood'' ' 
wit&f which they are'o^eridi8tenddd^«ndiafUhvta*drby 
theivown contaractiie power; tfaey^itetain^ieirfiatniil sioeL* 
From tUsf it Wbuldappearj there can be b«tiittle'«yf«-'' 
ferente^'betwette slinmlatrts and'Constrbgenks; end "in 
ordinaiiy iuflamnatiaii 'there ib not^ but in ei^8S|>eks I 
pre£er4ie cold lotiensi for with me the;^' have ^nsltered 
better/ioidtiiey are less pidiiliil; '«' 

Leedies have likewiie been interdicted by the author ^ ' 
rity «Cthe ihculty^ but in spite of this swtsej^ing pvobibl- 
tioniflhavd-found them 'usefitl auxiliaries ; «tid never ' 
have .-witnessed aHyiofi tbe SI tonsequenoes; Whidi tee 
said.lerJiaif^irtsulted^fvott^tlJeirappIkaitiQii.^ I.havMieen' ' 
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, the bites rises up into small. {ddegna^naj or kurge .pimples^ 
ai^d afterwards suppurate ; but :that i«i an oc^irr^ace of a 
minorcoDsideration^ when weighed in.the bakncse with the 
cure of the. disease. Leecheet^dierefore cannot be .omitted 
at the commencement of the^ attack, witJiout a' dereliction 
of our duty, and a serious injustice to.our patients ; but 
a^ier vesicles or suppuration have taken place, nothmg 
. salutary can be promised from their aid. 

The whole of the local treatment amounts to itfiis^ 
V leeches and cold saturnine solutions answer best at the 
cammenoement of the attack ; after suppuration b^ins to 
take place^ a common poultice is the best local remedy, 
« and after veaides appear, the dry mealy powders^ &om 
.r their absorbent qualities, are th^ mpst eligible applica- 
I tionsi Butasnidst all the variety of local treatment, which 
^ diprerent eases xnay require, • cleanliness must not be for* 
I gotten; it i^ still an ^^sential part, in combination with 
, eyeiy lo^ vetmdj. which we; ,<iatt apply* 

(The can«titutk«ial trmt?>«^en^us(.geaerdlblQod*letl^, 
., pusgjng, and .sweating ; in. the y^y wprst caseiE we. can 
go no further,. anid*then»iare,iiianyi#|i]wks ii\ ^faich it^e 
. whole thiee nuiy be unaecesaary. 

Many ara die. volumes. thatihaRrebeevi ^tten on ^yy^i-i 
pelas, as wfellaa on:tiie<etl^]ixlepafltmonti o{i^9fmi&f9Xip ; 

• yeihowfinrio^jdiemt.oan,wajwfeiQiit<Kaft^ 

"^For tfae^pteductionfli )of.iordiDaz7imenj>.!whJK:b arot ffry 

* mmefotts/ eonUan^itde^meM tJtaii[<th« ip^fiilaji j^^Dct^^ei 
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of their day. Such pablicatioB8> are like Boston daiH^tig 

on the tide, they glide smoothly along and are soon past. 

But happily in every age^ there are some authors whose 

minds are of a firmer structure ; on whom the prejudices 

of education, or the opinions of the multitude, make no 

impression. These are the men .of genius, whose woiks 

remain like the huge rocks in the ocean ; for ever pio- 

minent, in the midst of all the changing waves by whidi 

they are surrounded. To a few extraordinary men, a mere 

unit in the sum of human existence ; or a solitary wsve 

in the vast ocean ; we are indebted, for all the improve* 

ments, which the gross amount of mankmd have ei^e* 

rienced. Unfortunately for themselves^ superiw minds 

possess but little to allure the fancy ; their characters dis* 

play a kind of sterile grandeur, which we approach with 

a sort of awe, the same as we do a pit, or an overhanging 

precipice. For although their writings frequently possess 

that commanding rhetoric which conquers the minds of 

men ; and like an overwhelming storm, breaks down all 

opposition, still we are slow to acknowledge superiority 

of intellect ; and for a time, the whole firatemity conspire 

against the foremost man in his profession ; so that like 

Atlas, he may be said to rise witli the world on his 

shoulders, fiven neutral spectators look up to a Hutn of 

genius, as to ablanng meteor^ they are ooDfouaded at first 

by its appeanftice; but after it is gone, .they cuBtinue to 

gmse with tfdmiratioii on Ac tract bj^wMdh it ji wc s pdsd " 
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RHEUMATISM. 

SYMPTOMS. 

AcnT£ rheumatisni, is an inflammation of fascia, or 
aponeurotic covering of the muscles, and ligaments of the 
joints, often renewing its attacks or changing its situa- 
tion, and always accompanied with S3nn(iptomatic fever. 
It is true, the name has but little connection with the 
complaint ; it is one of those solecisms in language, which 
we have the advantage of hearing every day, in law and 
physic. The Greeks called it arthrodjnoia, a name much 
more significant, and equally tedinical ; but as rheuma- 
tism has now become arbitrary, and as arlxitrary names 
BX,e the best* it will imswer as well as any other* Accord- 
ing to Sir John Pringle, Ballonius in his treatise ^* De 
Rheumatismo et Pleuritide Dorsali," is the first author who 
makes use of the term, and gives an accurate account of 

^ rheumatism.. I never saw the work, but if we may fona an 
opinion from the title, as reviewers frequently do, 'we 
might be influenced to doubt Sir John's authority, re- 

.: apecting the accuracy of the description. * 

, . Rheumatism generally attacks the large joints of the 
extremities, and extends along the course of the musdes, 

\WAiimp as if the pfoit aiccted were bored through witb a 
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red hot iron. The pain is seldom confined to one limb, 

or to the upper or lower extremities ; it frequently attacks 

them both at the same time^ so that the patient dare not 

move ; but lies extended on his back, as if he were 

labouring under paralysis. It frequently extends to the 

> head ; lind the muaeles' of the back atiil: neck are par- 

tioukrly Hable to their '^ure of pain. / »These 'pains ' are 

: luuallyinost severe in. the evening; 'When 'th« patient i» 

warm in- bed. Alter' ctmtiimKngiror miiie timtf; & d^^ee 

of redness* and swelling } appears 'ion- fthe'affletiCed^'pArts^ 

■' which rarely temmntes in'Sfoppimitftoit; telead it i9'06m« 

) ' plicated with' other diseases. • RheutAilflstii 'pdnd'^or^in- 

'fiammations^ are' seldom' steady in - &nj J^brticalar 'fhlrt ; 

• they genandly shift theit' pdsition;* attSddhg jbiat^Vher 

jiointi and limb after limb ; until *'f^e ^blet^ce ^of^^he 

iiidJAetese is<exlnu8ted;< mhen lii«'f<6Ter' teates/trtidmri}^- 

f denfebeoimiai w«ll ; or the pain ftfteb itfitelf ih ^ p^tttiei^lar 

fi-l^artidna^flinitiiefonn. < Thfe vit^^ce^of 1lhl^f<Sv^iiral. 

o ways '^int^nniaon with the '"degree of 'pkin/ ahd 'hasf' it» 

rtvemb8ioQs>'>fUld^csacel<b«tbns'r)^1d^ly*^ along" tWi^'it; 

w whflst thfi^tqngue^'tHifne/andJtatcrof thl»'lKy#tilii^ iire^xiiidy 

-^the'nmt^es^m'€ib^eT'iyttipUm thi$!6Ver 

subsides, and the diteiKw^ >a88timea'Che'^<!h]^i(?>tt^ f in 

nlieu of a biiRimg'p&in/die^ftflfeet^<|)M;fir'fki i'^d sen*- 

^^aatJ6D/»«nmki toT'wiiat ii fclt^iiU'theiilftid^'iW^^ey 

riaire^^b»iimbed^a¥ith> <Mld ; ^Ae'ridH^iitthi^Mh&if'dMfSbk^ 
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Chitmic rheumatism has obtained particular namer^; 
fiom the particular parts on which it happens to fix*, 
When it attacks the head^ it is called hemicrania ; because 
fer liie most part it attacks only the one side, in ^eneck 
it is called torticollis, in the loins lumbago, in the hijil 
jlpinty sciaticB. 

The acutefornLcHfrheumatifin, firequentljCGntinuesftoai 
ten, to thirty^ or forty days, according to the strengtii of 
the patienty or the violence of the attack. But the chronic 
form continues for veeks^ months, years, or even for life . 
when the patient has been neglected. Chronic rheumi^« 
Hsm, like chronic hepatitis^ is sometimes an idiopathie 
diieas^, particularly in the y^ng and old, or otherwise 
emadated. constitutions. 

CAUSES* 

' Fult and plethoric habits^ from the age of fifteen ta 
forty- five, are most subject to tiie attacks of acute rheu« 
mtitism ; and tiiose whp live freely^ and indolentiy^ ave 
most liable. In people predisposed to tiiis disease, the 
sudden vicissitudes of heat and cold^ seldom &il to induce 
it. Th^ constitution becomes like a barometer, influenc- 
ed by every sv^den change of the weatiier. For no sooner 
lis the perspiration checked, then rheumatism is the con- 
sequence. Hence the popular belief, tiiat if rheumatism^ 
has once taken holdi of the system, it can never be cored; 
even. Boedical mm seem to forget diat the samecmat wiU:^ 

9 
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produce the same effect ; and that unless a man change 
his habits, he is likdy to be re-exposed to that cause, 
when the consequence will be ; not a reliqpse as is gene- 
rally supposed, but a new attack. This distinction nuty be 
thought useless, but I apprehend it is not ; as it goes to 
illustrate the proposition, that if a patient can avoid the 
cause, he may likewise avoid the disease. 

TREATMENT. 

The treataient of acute rheumatism, differs but little 
from that of the other inflanmiati<»is, it is b^un by general 
blood-letting, the tepid bath, and a cathartic of calomel 
and antimonial powder ; these remedies must be iepeat^ 
ed, until the pain, and febrile symptoms are considerably 
abated. The powder of ipecacuanha and opium, is next to be 
repeated in small doses, every hour, until profuse perspira- 
tion follows; and that perspiration must be encouraged and 
kept steady, until the pulse descends to the natural stan- 
dard, or nearly so. For as in oontinued fever, to the natural 
standard the pulse must be reduced, by one means or other, 
before be disease can be removed ; and sweating, from its 
powerful and salutary influence in counteracting inflam- 
mation, appears to be the most rational, as well as the most 
expeditious means of accomplishing our aim. Perhaps it is 
proper to remark, that it is preferable to commence giving 
the sweating draughts, early in the morning ; when there 
is a considerable remission offerer, for then they act with 
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most certainty ; and as there is but little nausea attendant 
on rheumatism^ they are rarely resisted by vomiting. 

The preceding plan judiciously persevered in, will seU 
dom fail to cure rheumatism^ for the time being, or at 
least reduce it immediately to a chronic state. Indeed 
there is generally a degree of dironic pain remains, after 
the fever is removed ; but in ordinary cases that will be 
easily subdued, by pouring hot water from the spout of a 
tea-kettle, three or four times daily, on the affected parts ; 
and afterwards rubbing them carefully with the anodyne , 
liniment; at the same time adhibiting the compound 
tincture of guaiacum internally, with eight, or ten drops 
of laudanum, immediately after every rubbing, to act as a 
mild diaphoretic. But if these remedies are unavailing, 
if the pain still remains cold and fixed ; we have our 
choice of cupping, blistering, or leeching, on the affected 
part ; the repeated use of which, with mild diaphoretics, 
and gentle exercise, will ultimately accomplish a cure. 
The use of flannel afterwards, and taking firom twenty to 
thirty drops of laudanum, when exposed to cold and damp, 
are the best preventatives. At the same time, the bowels 
must be kept regular, and the patient's habits must b« 
temperate, or all ¥^be in vain. 
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GOUT. 

This is a disease oonceming which, mach has beenr^ 
written, and to tery Htde purpose. We are told there ia 
a peculiar mystery in the nature of gout; we meet this- 
aphorism in the introduction to every lecture, or treatise * 
on the disease ; we hear it from the mouth of every pa-^ 
tient; and many conclude, that a general belief must' 
arise from a fact. It was an implicit faith in this unac- 
countable mystery, which has continued to bewilder the ' 
profession^ For although the writers on gout, have not ]Ske 
the sceptical philosophers, reduced all the phenomena to 
ideas and perceptions ; still by a useless subtilty of reason- 
ing, they have reduced them to a rhapsody of conjectures 
and beliefs, without one hd on which they can found a 
doctrine of cure. To eradicate these notions, fixmi the 
elder brethren of the' profession, will be a task of some 
difficulty. For the fifst doctrine of disease, and mode of 
treatment ; like every other juvenile habit, is acquired 
with enthusiasm and resigned with difficulty ; and in 
most cases continues to biad the opinion, and frequently to 
govern the actions through life. Indeed a similar routine 
of thinking, seldom contributes^ to the advancement of 
science ; for it is not from those that agree with us, but 
from those that differ from us in opinion, that we enlarge 
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the sph^e of our knowledge. It forces many to thinks 
who otherwise would not allow themselves that privilege ; 
and during the collision of opinions^ new facts are elicit* 
ed. Consequently before we begin to examine the tenets 
of any doctrine, we ought tP shake our mind dear of 
prejudice, or veneration, always recollecting, that faith is 
the bane of every science. Besides, he who destroys a 
j&lse theory, is entitled to as much praise, as he who esta- 
blishes a true one ; and we who are entrusted with the 
lives of our brethren, owe it as a duty to society, as well 
as to ourselves ; diligently to investigate every doctrine, 
.-^keep pace with improvements, and contribute to 
the general stock ei knowledge, as fiu* as our al^ities 
will go. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Gout is an^ intermitting inflammatory fever, succeeded 
in its paroxysms, by an eruptive local inflammation^ 
dtuated in the extremities. The first symptoms which 
are felt, are generally a sense of deficiency in the w. 
gion of the stomach ; followed by an uneasy flatulence, 
and add eructations. These are in thdr turn, succeeded 
by a disagreeable sense of stimulation in the bowels ; 
epaaoB or pains in the stomach, great thirst, nausea, and 
sometimes vomiting. On the subsequent evening, slight 
thiveringsahemating.with hot flushings; and the ordi. 
nary lassitode^attenduit on incipient fever, usually super* 
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venet. Towiords midnight, sleep is prevented by a restless 
heat; and the skin feels tense and parched, as in the hot 
stage of an ague. Earlj in the morning the heat abates, 
the skin becomes moist, a disturbed sleep follows, from 
which patients usually awake drowsy and unrefreshed ; 
at the same time they feel as if they had undeigmie 
great fatigue. On getting out of bed, they complain of a 
want of muscular energy ; and are attacked with nansea, 
and vertigo. These symptoms go on* increasing, till 
some of them are eventually superseded by others more 
intdligible ; and which more immediately announce the 
approach of the eruptive inflammation. 

The insensible perspiration is now wholly checked in 
the lower extremities ; the veins of the feet appear swol- 
len, and communicate a stiff uneasy sensation; with 
numbness and constant prickings besides occasional 
cramps which extend to the legs. These i^rmptoms are 
of a long or shorter duration, according te the consti- 
tution of the patient, or the violence of the exciting 
cause. 

In severe attacks however, in the first, or at most dur- 
ing the second night of the fever ; about two o'clock in 
the morning, an excruciating pain is suddenly fdt in the 
joints of the feet; but most frequentlyin the first jointof 
the great toe ; afterwards extending to the tandd, and me- 
tatarsal bones, communicating a sense of weight in the 
|p^, tepsipn of the afiected joints and a painful constric- 
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tioii of the skin. The pain goes on Increasing, until it 
becomes so morbidly acute, as to render the patients 
incapable of moving their feet ; or even severing the bed- 
clothes to rest on the inflamed joint. This painful sensa- 
tion, resembles that which is felt in the hands or feet, 
when exposed to the heat of a fire> immediately after 
having been subjected to intense cold, I do not know 
that we have ikny term for it in the English language ; 
but it is expressed in Scotland, by the word dinniling. The 
febrile paroxysm is always proportioned to the degree of 
local inflammation ; it increases along with it, until it is 
complete in all its stiiges ; continuing at an average for 
the space of twenty-four hours, when it terminates in a 
gentie diaphoresis, and deep, followed by a cessation of 
fever, and a considerable abatement of pain^ The parts 
occupied by the pain, particularly round the joint of the 
greet toe, become of a pale dusky red ; they appear much 
swollen, and exhibit all the ordinary symptoms oflocal in- 
flammation. The lucid interval, like the gouty paroxysm, 
generally continues for twenty-four hours, when the fever 
jmd pain again return, to perform a similar revolution. 
Thus the paroxysm and intermission, continue to alter- 
nate regularly, at first every second day ; but ultimately 
die paroxysm becomefii shorter and less distinct; while 
the intermassicHi becomes longer and more complete, until 
the gouty diathesis is entirely worn out of the system ; 
then all the symptoms disappear, and health is res^rec^. 



As the paiB and inflammation diiappear,*>they are follow- 
ed by a cuticular desquamation ; when tfae:|Nitient8, aa ii 
usual vatfa other convalescents, along widi an excdlent 
appetite, edjojr a great share of health, and exhilaration 
^of spirits. 

This is a brief history of the symptcmis, course, and 
^termination, of an ordinajy attack df gout ; but there is no 
disease in the nrhole nosology, more liable to vuiadons, 
tur more subject to a relapse. Therefinre we must not be sur- 
prised, if under imprudent conduct, or unskilM treatmeiit, 
we find the gouty fever continue Sjo recur; imd the local 
inflammation alternating firom foot to foot, and firom joint 
to joint, for the distressing period of many mondis. In« 
deed We may always expect to witness this lingering 
progress, when the disease is allowed to consume under 
the fiuhionable treatment, of wine, patience, and flanneL 
In youth while the body is athletic, and the constitiitian 
unbroken, the first attacks of gout r^ularly recur at 
long intervals. But as age advances, the bodily 
strength naturally decays ; and the constitution being 
shattered by repeated shocks of the disease ; becomes 
feeble and incapaUe of opposing resistance ; the gouty 
attacks then recur much more frequently, until diey ste 
rendered nearly permanent, fretting the mind, and affect* 
ing by sympathy, the most delnlitated organs, p^culariy 
the viscera of the thorax, and the abdomen ; tormenting 
them with asthma, dyspepsia, dysuria, colic, and diarrhoea. 
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The ancient^doctrine of the Grecian school^ that gout 
• and iheumatism are the> same disease^ is perhaps not quite 
so destitute of foundation^ as our moderns iivould make us 
believe. It is true, they exhibit many symptoms nearly 
opposite, still the febrile type, the remissions and* exacerba- 
tions, as well as the frequently renewed attacks of liie local 
inflammation ; wit^ many other leading features, seem to 
sanction the o|miion of their consanguinity. Besides, 
they w31 be found to yield to nearly a similar mode of 
treatment It is a vulgar aphorism, still it deserves some 
credit, as a just ime, for probacy it waa founded on 
observation ; ihsA ''the rich man curses his gout, and the 
poor man {vrays under his rheumatism." It is wdl Imown 
that die hardy peasantry of Scotland^ who live very fru- 
gally, and undergo fffodigious bodily exefcise in a cold 
atmosphere ; are frequently attacked with xhenmalina, 
but gout is heard of by them as a foreign disease. In 
Engbmd whsre the inhabitants enjoy oon4>antive ease 



and luxury, die psopodtion is seversed. 

Hie four flpedes of gout, so carefoily defined by Dr 
CuDen, the regular, atonio, retrogade, and wasidering, are 
merely gradations; and like acute and chronic rheuma- 
tism, dl of them may be seen in the same attad:, whttiit 
is protracted to an extraordinary length ; b^gitimng with 
tile regular, and ending witii the erri^c form. 
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CAUSES. 

ThiB^ like many other disease? is supposed to be 
hereditary ; and in common with fiimily likeness^ the 
observation may be just in many instances. Yet in 
general, it bears a stronger analogy to family sentiments 
and dispositions ; rather induced by similar habits of life, 
than by any innate predisposition. For after all. I have 
seen of the disease^ and read on the subject, I am satisfied, 
that it is produced solely by indolence and high living. 
By this I do not mean to say, that every gouty patient 
is a sluggard, or a glutton ; I. only mean to infer, that 
they do not take the exercise their constitution requires, 
and they live higher than it can bear. The conclusion is 
plain, every man by living low ; and using a sufficient 
degree of exercise, may avoid the gout, let his predispo- 
sition be what it may. 

After the definition which we have given of gout, it is 
doubtful whether it ought to have been classed among the 
exanthemata, or the inflammations ; for it seems to be the 
link that connects the two orders, .bearing some analogy 
to both, and yet no VQty decided resemblance to either. 
That however, is a matter of very little moment; and as 
nosology, like every other science, never can arrive at 
perfection, we shall allow gout to remain where it is, and 
endeavour to treat it rationally, ratiber than to class it 
correctly. 

Probably the phenomena of gout have been rendmed 
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obscure^ in consequence ot its having been mistaken for 
a local disease ; whereas it is evidently a constitutional 
fever^ and^e local inflammation, the effect of that fever* 
I therefore apprehend^ that under the same regimen of 
indolence and intemperance^ in constitutions predisposed 
to gouty the intermitting inflainmatoiy fevar would take 
place« and continue with the same degree of violence^ 
plthough the extremities were amputated ; and whenever 
the fever is subdued, the lOcal inflammation naturally 
recedes, without the aid of topical applications. In this 
respect gout resembles the exanthemata, only the fever is 
intermitting, and the eruptive local inflammation ire* 
quently renewed; whereas in the ordinary exanthemata, 
the fever is continued, and the eruption seldom re« 
aewed. 

How the local inflammation happens to seixe upon the 
joiBts, particularly on the ball of the great toe, wecannot 
tell, no more thaa we can tell why a phlegmon is seated 
in the cellular substance. I could easily construct a 
pUmsible hypothesis, on an ideal base ; but that would be 
going beyond the line of demarkation, which separates 
truth firam fiction. 

TItEATMENT. 

If we are called in during the lassitude that prevails, 
previously to the commencement of the gouty paroxysm ; 
and find the stomach oppressed with flatulence, or addi^f 
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the contents of it should be brought off immediately, by 
an emetic of ipecacuanha^ assisted by a strong infiisioaof 
chamomile. After the stomach has resulted, for a few 
hours^ the intestines are next to be evacuated by a brisk 
cathartic^ of calomel and jalap. If the patient b of a full 
plethoric habit^ repeated venesection may be necessary, to 
counteract the inflammatory or gouty diathesis ; and the 
best time for performing the (operation, is at the acoessioii 
of the paroxysm. But if the patient is of a thin habit of 
body, the repeated use of venesectian will rarely be ne« 
cessary ; and instances may occur, though I never saw 
them, in which blood-letting will be altogether siqpcv- 
fiuous. Still the emetic and cathartic are but preparatory 
measures, and bilood-l^ting merely an auxiUaxy, for we 
must rely entirely on diaphoresis for the cure of goutl. 
At the same time, untii the mOmnmBtoty dinthegia is 
considerably moderated by yenesectaon, swealing^ oannot 
always be induced^ as the stomadi irequrady lesists tht 
medidne ; befinre the stricture of the skin yields^ to its 
effects. But aa sepi^ as the stomach can retaia it. fiv« 
grains of the po^cto of ipecacuanha and Cf>tu»> should be 
adhibited every hour, until sweating is pn^usely induct 
and it must be kept up spiritedly ; for at least twenty- 
four hours, when the catenation of the fever will probably 
be broken^ and the inflammatory ot gouty^diadiesis sub- 
daed. Should that however &il to be the case, and this 
ponnysm return ; the sweating must be renewed; and 
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persevered in> until it answer the indication. CbnvaleB^ 
cents have then only to live sparely^ use exercise^ avoid' 
the extremes of heat and cold; and inall probability- they 
will escape their gout for ever after. 

Thus reducing the inflammatory diathesis^ partly by 
blood-letting ; then expelling it completely^ and restoring' 
the equilibrium of the circulation by diaphoresis ; is the* 
leading idea in the treatment of gout It is very simple* 
in its application^ and if skilfully managed^ will very fire^ 
quently be successful in practice. 

Unfortunately the medical world by their wrangling 
about a proximate cause^ have long lost the confidence of 
tile public^ who have seen the most skilful physicians fail 
to afford relief^ much less to establish a cure ; they have 
therefore bowed to the absurd delusion, that it is a dan- 
gerous experiment to attempt the cure of gout^ and even 
argue that its ravages are ultimately conducive to health. 
This angular belief arose firom a trick, artftilly played off^ 
by ancient practitioners. Under their foolish treatment 
they found gout an intractable disorder, which they could 
not oonquer ; therefore to get qiut of the difficulty, as 
they thought;^ in a more honourable way, than by con- 
fessing ignorance; they ingemously took advantage of 
human eredulity^ by propagating the above opinions, in 
which Ihey appear to have been eminently successful ; 
fmr very few converts ever renounce the creed. They are 
GOiKtentedi'to linger under their affiictioBy submitting t» 
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the mo9t excruciatbg tortures^ with a stoical philosophy ; 
and they continue tm grin on their attendants^ with a 
cynical asperity. It is true gout is seldom permanently 
cured^ for aUowing a patient might be found willing to 
submit to the dictates of his medical attendant^ while ex- 
tended on his bed of torture ; he will be equally willing 
afterwards to indulge his propensities, when heated by his 
cups, and enjoying the company of his friends. 

Although gout is decidedly a constitutional disorder, 
and the local inflammation, merely the consequence or 
effect of the fever ; which ought naturally to subside with 
the cause ; still as the eruptive inflammation is extremely 
painful during the intermission, it becomes necessary to 
do something to alleviate the sufferings of humanity. 
Particularly as the meansof relief are of easy application; 
and do not retard, but rather promote the plan of cuie. 
The topical application of leeches, according to the ex« 
tent, or degree of the inflammation, will afford immediate 
relief, without being followed by those direful evils ; 
gfmgrene and sloughing, which have frequently been 
dreaded, but never felt Besides, as leeches are of an 
extracting, not of a repelling nature, they cannot be sus« 
pected of driving the gout back into the stomach, where it 
is said to have proved fatal so often. Connected with this 
fanciftd Vitality, there are many deplorable tales in circa* 
lation, concerning gouty patients, who, inconsequence of 
bathing their feet with cold water in the evenings were 
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found dead in their beds next morning, supposed to have 
been killed, by the gout receding from the extremities to 
the stomach. Such histories may pass in a nursery, or 
gain credit amongst practitioners, who walk by faith and 
believe in miracles ; but by the thinking part of the pro- 
fession, they must ever be regarded as the bewildered 
rhapsodies of weak and confused minds. For allowing 
the gouty inflammation were actually to recede from the 
ball of the great toe, back into the stomach, which I do 
not believe; still I cannot comprehend how it can be 
so immediately fatal. The most violent cases of gastritis, 
even wounds of the stomach, dr where a dose of arsenic 
has been adhibited ; death does not approach half so ra- 
pidly, nor half so silently, as under the pressure of this 
terrible gout; and I have my doubts, if removing the 
stomach altogether, would be so immediately fatal, pro- 
vided the bleeding were restrained* But I apprehend 
these sudden deaths, if they ever did take place, were 
rather the consequence of apoplexy, which might proba« 
bly be induced, by immersing the feet in cold water, 
during the paroxysm ; for to that disease from their habit 
of body, gouty patients are not unfrequently predisposed. 
Regimen.— Gout in opposition to every other inflam-. 
matory disease, has hitherto been treated on the stimulat- 
ing plan ; vinous and spiritous liquors are given indis- 
criminately, at every stage of the disorder. This is equally 
«8 absurd as an endeavour to cure intoxication by the 
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liberal use of brandy. £veiy thing of a stimulatiQg nature^ 
ought to be careMly avoided ; light puddings j or fresh 
soups are the most eligible diet, particularly the latter^ a^^ 
it promotes perspiration by its atteuuant quality^. As soon 
as patieniff are in a convalescent state, from eight to ten- 
drops, of the tincture of opium, given regularly morning: 
and evening, until health is permanently restored ; acce* 
lerates the cure, and in some measure prevents a relapse.'. 

DIFFERENT MODES OF TREATMENT. 

Cold topical applications, seem to have been the leading; 
idea in the treatment of the ancients ; they had but newlyt' 
begun to study the phenomena of disease, and probabljr 
overlooked the fever altogether, or considered it rather as^ 
an effect than a cause ; and founded their doctrine of curey^ 
on the simple fact of local inflanmuition; That this treat* 
ment should in general prove inefficient, is what in our 
present stat^ of knowledge we ohould. . priori n»pect;. it> 
being a topical application, applied to the local effect of 
a constitutional disease, and therefore could not possibly. . 
remove the primary disorder, consequently as a curative it 
ought only to have r«iked amongst the auxiliaries^ if it 
can even claim a respectable situation tliere* 

Sweating was the next remedy whidi was ftvoured: 
with an extensive trial, and failed from obvious reasons. 
The plan itself, so far as it went, was judicious ;. but it 
was incomplete, as it embraced no auxiliaries, to^sepaxei 
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the body or promote the operation; and was given india- 
criminately at every stage of the disease. The conse- 
quence of this inattention was^ that the sudorifics were 
very frequently adhibited improperly^ when the stomach 
and bowels were so much loaded as to render any medi* 
cine incapable of operating with a salutary effect ; or 
what was rather worse^ in a full habit^ during a burning 
paroxysm^ when nothing could be expected, but those 
evils which we have heard so loudly proclaimed, stupor, 
apoplexy^ aipid perhaps sometimes, though I hope rarely, 
de^th. . But when the sudorifics happened to be given 
properly during the intqmission, to patients of a thin habit 
. ^d regular bowels ; they acted with certaipty, and produc- 
ed the desiried effect Under these circumstances, they 
acquired that reputation, which they lost under different 
. management. Hence that contrariety of opinion, whidi 
we see so decidedly set down in the writings of authors ; 
who tell their readers in the same sentence, that they have 
seen sudorifics do much good, and they have seen them 
do much harm. Brocklesby seems to have possessed a 
faint idea of the true doctrine of sudorifics, but he had 
not attained it in that degree of perfection, so as to ren« 
der it intelligible to his readers. The rule is simple, su< 
dorifics ought to be given some time before the accession 
of a paroxysm, while the skin is soft, and moist. Blood« 
letting, vomiting, and purging, have all been recommend* 
ed, as sanative remedies; and again discarded as useless 
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if not injurious. From thdr histories^ it is evident they 

failed from the same cause as sudorifics ; being employed 
singly^ they were incomplete in themselves ; for this rea« 
son they were inefficient ; and because they were employed 
improperly they were considered deleterious. 

After every regular plan of treatment had failed^ prac- 
titioners had recourse to quackery; and haive searched 
ever since for a specific in vain. Bumuig of the maxa was 
introduced by high authority ; at* one time it superseded 
almost every other mode of treatment ; and Sir Willam 
Temple has left many ingenious pages in its praise. 
Like other topical applications^ it was calculated to pro* 
duce a local effect : but could not possibly destroy the 
constitutional fever ; it was therefore of little use^ indeed 
the whole parade might have been dismissed^ and searing 
with a hot iron would have been equally efficacious. A 
slight bum no doubt acts as a powerful astringent> it is 
capable in a moment of constringing the dilated capillaries^ 
on the inflamed joint ; and no doubt possessed the same 
curative virtue on a gouty toe^ as a hot poker^ when ap- 
plied to a chilblain on the heel. But how a man of Sir 
William Temple's sense, could employ himself^ or even 
amuse his leisure hours, by experimenting and comment- 
ing on the fanciful virtues of a fiery column of mug wort 
down, is astonishing. But as Sir William's practice was 
mostly confined to his own toes, we must necessarily be- 
lieve him sincere, as he could have no interest in deceir- 
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ing himself^ whatever he might have had in imposing 
upon hi0 neighbours. 

Aiber the rage for salivation had ceased^ mercury could • 
then be adhibited in a concealed state ; and a number of 
nostrums which had that medicine for their base^ were 
immediately introduced into practice. By far the most 
famous of these were the pills of Belloste. They acted 
principally on the alterative plan^ and after a tedious use, 
might no doubt restore a healthy tone to the system, aflter 
the gouty diathesis had exhausted itself, 
' The Portland powder was at one time in high estima- 
tion, from a cure which it was supposed tb have performed 
on the Duke of that name. This newly baptised powder 
is as ancient as the days of Galen ; and has flourished as 
a specific for the cure of gout, from some fortunate cir- 
cumstance, under I know not how many different names 
within these last thousand years. It is composed of a 
multiplicity of vegetable ingredients, all of them, nearly 
inert ; so that it would be extremely difficult to say what 
effect they would produce on the human constitution ; 
but the most direct conclusion is, they would produce no 
sensible change. At least it will require more than 'my 
share of credulity, to believe the fatal stories told of it by 
Dr Codagan, or those of CuUen, when he ascribes to this 
powder, the mischievous influence of engendering diseases 
so opposite in their nature, as asthma^ apopliexy^ and 
dropsy; unless this composition, like Pandora's box^ is 
supposed to contain every thing that is pernicious. 
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When chemistry beearae the fiivouiite aeieiiee of Uie 
learned, it necessarily developed a number of new reme- 
* dies^ and its foindples were soon a]iplied to the doctrines 
of disease* Every morbid part, or execretion was care* 
jBiUy analysed, and an inference drawn, how fiir certain 
chemical agents, might be capable of conecting certain 
diseased actions going on in the systan. Amongstolher 
things, the gouty concreti<ms of the joints were analysed; 
and found to condst principally of lithiat of sodsy at ths 
same time, the urine was found impregnated with a con-« 
siderable quantity of Ikhic add. This discovery led to 
the use of the alkalis, particulaiiy the carbraiateB, from 
an erroneous supposition, that thelithiats were the real 
disease. The direfet inference was, that nothing else waa 
necessary, tiban to neutralise these adds. Immediately 
alkaline preparations of every descriptiim were ushered 
into practice ; but although they generally answered the 
indication, with respect to neutralising the acidity in the 
urine, they universally fiiiled to perfinrm a cure ; because 
that process required an action, they were not calculated 
tb produce; But although alkalis cannot have the least 
efibct on the primary disorder; still they ought to be 
continued in practice, as a certam m«uis of neutralising 
the lithic aeid^ and to relieve nephritic and gravel pains ; 
86 fttqtimxdy theieondomitanti^of chronic gout. For that 
i)lU^i$d tihr simple adhibition oi the soda pill, will answer 
evei^^ IndieKttmi whiish idkaiis can fiilfil. 
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' The last nostrum worthy of notice^ is the eau medici- 
nale de Hossoiii a drug that lately made much noise, and 
was perhaps estisemed aad reprobated, by nearly an equal 
number of the commum'ty. The component ingredients 
of this medicine, are said to be opium, and hellebore ; 
and' this opinion tallies well enough with the brisk cathar- 
tic, and mild sudorific action whieh it is said to produce. 
A remedy possessing these acti<ms in combination, is as 
well adapted to the cure of gout, as any individual pre* 
scription ever offered to the public ; and might occasionally 
do good, in the hands of a skilful practitioner, who knew 
its powers and could manage its operations. But if it 
should continue -for ever a nostrum, the medical profession 
need not bewail the loss. For really the introduction of 
new medicines into the materia medica, is like the iifven* 
tion of new instruments in surgery ; they are seldom 
foimd nseful in practice, and not very frequently the 
productions of genius. We may therefore conv^iently 
dispense with eau medicinale, as we can easily produce 
sweating and purging, to any extent, without the ambi* 
guous aid of an empirical preparation. 
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EXANTHEMATA. 

This third order of dueases, seems to be coinp()8ed of 
the former two, in it fever and inflammation are always 
blended ; difi*ering from the phlegmasiae in this, that the 
fever is uniformly idiopathic, the inflammation apparently 
only symptomatic ; and at the same time differing from 
fever in this respect, that every species of exanthemata, is 
accompanied by its own specific inflammation, varying 
only in its different degree of severity. 

In some of the exanthemata the fever ifi most alarming, 
in others the inflammation is alone to be dreaded ; and 
even in the same species of disease, sometimes the £ever, 
and sometimes the inflammation, proves fatal. 

The whole of the diseases of this order, rarely occur 
more than once in ^the same individual ; or if they do 
occur a second time, they are usually very mild. They 
acre solely occasioned by contagion. 



SMALL-POX. 



A coNSiDKRABLB degree of contradiction and doubt, stOl 
continues to hang over the early history of this disease* 
But from all that we can glean from the records of anti- 
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quity^ small-pox appear to have been first commented 
upon^ in the great out-lying nation of China, and other 
oriental countries beyond the Ganges ; of whose very 
existence the ancient Greeks and Romans, were unac« 
quainted^ and of whose history, antiquities, and literature 
we are still nearly ignorant. The missionaries sent out 
by the church 1 of Rome, found a Chinese work which 
appeared to be authentic, entitled, *' A Treatise from the 
heart on Small-pox" ; and published by the imperial col- 
lege of Pekin, eleven hundred and twenty- two years before 
. the christian era. In the language of that country, tlie 
disease is caUed Tai<»tou, or venom from the mother's 
breast. 

From their intercourse with oriental countries, it is 
not improbable, that small-pox might be known to the 
priests of Memphis, or the founders of astronomy, the 
Chaldean astrologers ; but the science of those learned 
people, like their cities, has passed away, and nothing 
remains but the shadowy remembrance. There is no 
trace of this disease to be found, in the ivritings of the 
Grecian or Roman physicians ; . and small-pox were 
generally supposed, to have been next noticed, in the 
camp of the Abyssinians^ when they were besieging 
Mecca, in the year five hundred and sixty*nine ; more 
than fifty years before the Hegira, yet we find no trace 
of them in the Koran. That however is but a tradition- 
ary tale, but when we speak positively, Ahron is the 
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earliest writer on the subject, whose wofAs have reached 
our day ; from that part of the globe. He describes 
small-pox as raging in Alexandria, when that city was 
besieged by the Saracens, in the year six hundred and 
forty. Immediately after ^that period, and during the 
evanescent glare of Arabian literature, Rhazes and Avi« 
cenna, wrote on small«pox, with a considerable share of 
descriptive accuracy. 

At what particular period 8mall*pox emigrated into 
Europe, is uncertain. Some historians say that they 
came with the Saracens, when they invaded Spain; while 
others affirm, that they were brought home with the 
Crusaders, on their return from Palestine, fiut when, or 
how, they were introduced into Britain, is not authenti- 
cally recorded. The medical writers of the thirteenth 
century, mention small-pox as a oommon disease; and 
from that time, till the discovery of Dr Jenner, they 
continued to fill a large space, in the bills of mortality. 

The honour of introducing inoculation, is likewise due 
to the Chinese, at least, if there is any faith to be repos« 
ed in the archives of that country ; it was generally 
practised there, many centuries before the christian ^a. 
In honour of agriculture, which is there in an extnUirdi* 
nary state of perfection, the operation is called solving 
the small-pox; and is performed by pounding the black- 
ened crusts, and snuffing them up the nose. Among the 
Hindoos, inoculation was known at nearly the fi(&me period ; 
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and Moore in his ystory of %Iie small-pox, gives an inte« 
resting account of dieir operation, and subsequent mode 
of treatment. ** Whatever part of the body was fixed upon, 
(for inoculation) was well rubbed with a piece of doth, 
which afterwards became a perquisite of tiie brahmin ; be 
then made a few slight scratches on the eldn with a sharp 
Instrument, and took a bit ci cotton, which had been 
soaked the prececBng year in voriolous mattar, mdistened 
it with a drop or two of the holy water of the Ganges, and 
bound it upon ibe punctures. Duriug the whole of 
this ceremony, the brahmin always presenred a solemn 
countenance, and recited the prayers appointed in ii» 
Atthama Veda, to propitiate the goddess who superin* 
tends the smaltpoz. In ox hoara the bandage was to be 
taken off, and the pledget to be allowed to drop spon« 
taneously, Earl^ next momingxsdd water wa0to»be pony* 
ed upon &e patient's head and shoulders, and this was 
tb be repeated till the fever came on« The ablution wvis 
then to be omitted ; but as soon as tibe eruption appeared 
it was to be nsumed^ and persevered in every moisniag 
and evening, till tiie crusts iSbould &11 off. Whenever 
tbe pustules should begin to change their colour, they 
were to be ^fpenied witib a fine^pointed lliioni. Conftie^ 
ment to &e house was absolutely forbidden ; the inocu- 
lated were to^beftedy exposed to evciy air that Miw; bot 
when the&ver was upon tiiem, they were semeCiaMsper«> 
mtttedtaKeonamslatthedoar. Vm npaim "Wm ^ 
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ooDflist of the most refrigerating productions of the 
climate: as plantains, water-melons, their gruel made of 
rice or poppy seeds, cold water and rice/' This is a mode 
of practice superior t9 that of Europe ; no doubt it is blindly 
interlarded with superstitious rites ; but every people have 
their superstitiiNis, unknown to themselves, as well as the 
Hindoos. It is evidently adopted firom mere instinct, it 
is deficient in many parts ; and wrong in omitting the 
ablution at the commencement of the fever. But the 
Asiatics seldom reasoned, their writings consist of broken 
or unooniMoted aphorisms, without relation to cause or 
effect; for the Greeks were the first who taught bgical 
deductiona to mankind. 

The Circassians were the next who practised inocula- 
tion, as a means of preserving the beauty of their females, 
&om them it passed into Turkey, and there we foimd it. 
It would appear that European physicians have been the 
last to adopt the improvement ; for Mungo Park found it 
common in the interior of Afiica, and it was known to 
the higUanders of Scotland, and to the mountaineers of 
Wales, long before it was attempted professionally in 
Britain. 

It was first attempted professionally in £nglan4,.by Mr 
Charles MaitUmd, an the daughter of Lady Mazy Worthy 
Montague, in the year seventeen hundred and twenty*one, 
and the royal family were inoculated the year following. 
Sui these were only desultory trials, for inoculation first 
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became general at Dumfries in Scotland^ in the year 
seventeen hundred and thirt^«three ; and.it continued to 
gain ground, until it was in a great measure superseded 
by the vaccine inoculation, announced by Dr Jenner, in 
MvenCeen hundred and ninety*dgfat. 



SYMPTOMS. 

This disease presents two species^ t^ distinct and 
confluent small-pox, in the former the piratules rise up 
separately, and gradually fill with wdl-condittoned pus. 
In the latter, the pustules join one to another, so as to 
form an irregular congeries, spi«ad in dusters all over 
the skini— -l^ey never rise high-^dieir tiqps remain de- 
pressed, asif they were run over with a smoothing iimw- 
the matter which they omtain, is fteqnentiy a kind of 
brownish sanies^ which is offensive to the smelWthey 
are long in arriving at maturity, and sometimes produce 
a secondary crop. The fever attendant upon the diatinct 
species, is usually of an inflammatory nature; in the 
confluent spedes, it resembles an idiopathic typhus^ 

The fever of small-pox, which is the first Bympbam, 
oommenoes like ah ordinary typhus, only the nanset and 
drowsiness are greater, and the shivering less ; besides in 
smaU-pox, the patient complains of pain in the stomadi; 
and from the application of external pressure to tiiat or- 
gan, vomiting is frequentiy exdted. But this diagnostic 
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Buok is not alwayi present, tliaefiire being exposed^ to 
oontagion, is the most decisiTe criterion. 

About the end of the second, third, or sometinies the 
fourth day, firom the conmenoenient of the attack, the 
slight rigours graduafly snbaido^.thefMbrile heat becomes 
Bte$dy; and in the course oftwenty-fonr hours afterwards, 
the eruption appears. The pustules, are first seen about 
the edges of the hairy scalp, like small red points, they next 
appear upon the face, extending .fimn jbl^ence .to tbeb^y, 
and lastly to the extnemities* In the distinct ^pwics, 
these is an flhatereent of thei&yer «i so<m t» the.9niptiQB 
IS complete; and even in the confln9Pt,,it sometimes does 
ao to a eonsidaiabie eitent JFkir .fbe $mt Pk9 4a[ thi^^e 
days, the pustules are red„aad.i9&we4i they aft^xsracds 
bcgpa to fill with a kind >of Aj^v^b, apd griduiJlir ajp^ 
proadi to svjnmratioii^ whichthey iisually reai^ on the 
e%^th, ninth, tenth, or eleventh dsy ;.aftecw;irds.^hgr 
h^^ to fall in and blacky upon the top. Frevipudyto 
this blackening process^ a secondary feyer taki^ .plAoe« 
which, is iponsidered the mc^ dangerous. It appifixit .to 
be of the j)#c^ lundj afid it^geneKally 0(pxfcjiui|»,w^^ 
pastnbr iluarustatiQiis jl^i^ p && off, in fiifypt .Ff»ds 
ti&til thematter is ahspilied. Pu^iiig ihp jnflimm^ 
4tf^ of th<s enipti«p,.p^ti^iits pxe often ^ia)ledjri^.fBi 
ioflsmmtoty aflif^oi) of tfoe H^m^ ^ ^ifli^t d|&« 
gbititioiL 
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TREATMENT. 

From the very ccKmmencemcnt of the fever, the tveat« 
ment is identically the same as that recommended in the 
beginning of tyjdms ; the increased heat must be com* 
pletely mastered, by the repeated affusion of cold watery 
and persevered in^ until the eruption appears— afterwards 
the patient is to be kept in a cftrrent of cold air, until it 
is complete. During the whole of the inflammatory stage 
of the eruption, a linen doth dipt in a cold solution, 
should be constantly applied over the face. By means of 
this treatment, perseveringly applied, I have uniformly 
succeeded in breaking the catenation of the disease so 
completely ; that in forty-four cases of small-pox, not one 
of the patients had forty pustules on their whole face ; 
thus the complaint was rendered as safe, and nearly as 
mild as vaccination* 

But if the eruption has taken place before we are 
called in, the preciotts mcnaent is lost> we can then only 
regulate the i«gimen and the bowels, keep the patient 
cool» and watdi lor the aj^ffoach of suppuration. As 
soon as that pfooesfr is nearly oxnplete, and before the 
secondary &ver supervenes, the pustules should be all 
cut| and their contents washed out^ with a tepid lather; 
afterwards when the swelling has ccmsidembly subsided, 
iqpcited dwas of sudonficsj accompmied with warn 
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diluent drinks, should be adhibited ; to counteract the 
secondary fever, and prevent absorption. If sweating 
can be produced^ and kept up mildly for a sufficient 
length of time, the secondary fever will be conquered ; 
and the desquamatioB of the cuticle will rarely proceed 
to that degree, as to leave pits on its surface. But it 
must be acknowledged, that it is sometimes impossible to 
induce dii4[>hore8is ; and we must not push our remedies 
too far. If any constitutional derangement remains .af^r 
small-pox, or any other of the exanthemata, the be^t 
means for removing it, is an alterative course of calomel 
pills. 



CHICKEN-POX. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Tuit disease is frequently unpreeeded by fever, or at 
most, it rarely exceeds a febrile heat, which oontinuei 
only during the night ; with slight erratic pains, lassitude^ 
and want of appetite, during the day. Although in some 
cases, the fever is a little more severe ; yet even in these 
aggravated cases, it sddom continues longer than three 
days, before the appearance of the eruption, and ceases 
entirely for ever after. On the fint appearance of the 
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eruption^ the pustules are not easily distinguished from 
those of small- pox; as they are considerably inflamcfd 
and in many other respects are exactly similar. But the 
progress of chicken-pox^ is much more rapid^ than that 
of tlie other species ; for after the third day they are 
found to contain a thickened yellow sefum^ not unlike 
that which is sometimes discharged from a blister. By 
the fifth, or at most by the sixth or seventh day, the 
matter is all absorbed, the pustules become brown indu- 
rated crusts ; a circumstance which does not take place 
in small-pox, before the eighth, ninth, tenth, or eleventh 
day. Besides chicken-pox are never confluent — they are 
always distinirt— -they have no inflamed margin-*they 
never advance to suppuration, for even when filled with 
matter, they appear like small vesicles and are easily 
broken. Neither are the pustules very numerous, at least 
Dr Heberden says, that he never saw above twelve on 
the face, and two hundred on the rest of the body. 
There is a question pending in the medical school, and 

that is, whether smali^pox and chicken-pox, are the same 

» 

disease. For my own part, I regajrd small-pox as the 
primary, and chicken-pox as the secondary form, of the 
same disorder. If I recollect rightly, I^rofeasor Thomion 
is of the same opinion ; but authority goes for nothing in 
philosophical questions, unless it is backed by facts. Dr 
Crane of Boston seems to think otherwise, for he says, 
<' certainly th^re are several who have bad chicken-pox, 
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and afterwards gone through small-pox, in the usual 
manner." This may have been the case, yet I for one, 
cannot help wishing the gentleman had been positive ; 
for I do not recollect a well-authenticated case, where it 
took place. At Strathavon, those who have previofisly 
had small-pox, uniformly have chicken-pox ; some of 
those who had formerly been vaccinated, have had chick- 
en, and others of them small-pox ; but those who have 
never before had any kind of variola, have, all of them 
had small-pox. What sort of proof this is, those who 
read may decide ; but to me it aj^ears as dear,, as that 
in chemistry, which determines the composition, of any 
substance, by analysis and synthesis 
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VACCINATION, AND SECONDARY 

SMALL-POX. 

Dr Jenner, the disecnrerer of cow'poacy'was originally 



a eountry pvact&ioner in Glouoeatarahire, wher^ about 
the year seventeen handled and nxty-e^hti heint heard 
a report, ^t the poatules which attacked tbe teata of 
the cow, and infected the chapped hands of the milkers, 
were sometimes a preventive against araallrfpox. In con- 
firmation of that report, he obserftd, Aat numj of Ate 
ptasantry ^wfaom henttempljed toiaoeukte, ferisledthe 
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bfecfcion. 8i3I it appears that these facts and reports^ 
made no great impression on hit mind ; for it was not 
t31 after he had gone to LondoV;, and ulthnately xetomed 
to^ settle at Berkeley, that he begioi to ihrestigats the 
sabject; After many disappointments and unwearied 
attention^ he found/ that it was not every kind of ernp* 
tibn which infested the teats of the cow^ that wks'a pre- 
▼entive against small-pox; and even the genuine^ kixid, 
possessed that virtue only at a certain stage of the diff- 



The genuine cow-pox which' originate from the greasi^ 
of 'the hone's heel, occaskm a degree of sidkness in the 
iiifected animal, and a considerable dimination' in 'the 
quantity of milk; The pustules appear on' the teattf; in 
the form of vesidtes*, of a bluish colour apprcAChing to ' 
livid ; and are surrounded by an inflamed m^gin, -Which 
is elevated, whil^ thdlr centre is depressed. It Wiui like« 
nHse found, that matter taken from the pustules raised on 
one patient, communicated the diiSease to anotheir; and 
under that form, the preventive was equally sure and the 
disease much more mild, than when the matter was taken 
immediately from the cow.' The proper period for ob« 
taining the virus in perfection, either from the human ' 
•pedes or from the cow, is during the time wheh it is in 
a state of lymph,' some time before the pustuleil reach 
maturity; tmd the .best method of pifeserving it, is b6« 
tweett two plated of glals. MrheAitidtakienoiiih6]^int' 

R 
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of a lancet^ and carried finr any length of time, die lanoel 
naturally mata ; and oonaequently when it i» em^oyed 
in making the puncture^ it is aa likely to produce a amatt 
aappurating abaoeaa aa a genuine puatalOf or at leaat it may 
aarve to conupt the virua. Aa4t ia probable that the vi« 
ma may loae part of ita ?irtue, or become contaminated Iqr 
a Ifmg ancoeaaicn of jnoeulationa, it iatherefine paoper to 
have it oecaaionally renewed fifom the original aouroe. 
Beaidea, in every caae of vaccination, one puatule ahoold be 
allowed to advance to maturity, and proceed undiataibed 
duMNigh all ita at^gea ; another ought to be proved by the 
Brycean teat, widi all the other prftcantiena giTen m the 
inatructionff, publiahed by the National Vaccine Eatabliah* 
ment* Otherwiae patienta may not even be allowed a 
fidr dumce, fiom the ineflBciency of a alovenly practioe, 
which ia but too prevalent; and on ivhicb, we ^Would 
fain hope many of the fidlurea may be charged. ( , 

J^ Jenner, in a circular publiahed in the.Sdinbtirgh 
Medicaljoumal, aaya, that any eruption on the akin, 
even C itmning behind the eara, ao common dmriag the 
period of daiitition, or a whidowin the 6nger, wiU de« 
xaiu» .the p rog i taB, ai|d^ prevent die falntary dRMta of 
v«$cinadon« 

^ Itia true, vaccination doea not alwaya ^poae a laatug 
barrier to imall»po]i^; for many have been infected with dial 
£aeaae, who had pcemiidy been vaccinated. ThiawMKf 
IM^cted p^i^arance of amaU-pos, haa ej^cited iihe atlen- 
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tifltt o£ mttny eminent practitidtiers, particularly Inspectoj^ 
Hennen and Ptofisssor Thomson, ih Britaiti ; and Halle 
Pinel and Berdiollet, on the Continent. These latter gen- 
tlemen^ in their memoir presented to the Imperial Institute 
sBty, that a greater number of persbhs have had smaii-pot 
a second lime, than have had them afler vaccination. 

Now tiiere is either a fallacy in this memoir, or like 
the general decision, it has been premature ; for the fact 
tilfns out to be quite the reverse, as vaccination appears 
t& be only a temporary preventive, not a substitute for 
siliall-pox. That it is a tempDi'ary telief is unquestionable, 
fdf immediately lifter vaoehlation, patients will resist the 
infection <tf ftihall«pox; but how long they will resist it, 
rtoaihs to b^ determined, and that they will ultimately 
yield' to it, is equally certain. To the latter rule there 
n^y be a few exceptions, at least, there are some vacd* 
nated patients, Who still continue to resist the infection of 
aeaaIl>poX, eVeii ih' the midst of cbnta|^ion, but these ex« 
captions are too feiv, to destroy the geperal rule. 

"Perhaps a histdty of the small-pox, which are at {»re« 
salt pitevaillng in the town and neighbourhood of Stoath* 
avon, will be the best illustration of the foregoing pT0po« 
sition. About the beginning of April last, an itinerant 

m 

hawker with liis fiunily arrived in Stratfaavon, for the 
purpose of vending pottery- ware, they had along with 
them a cmld infected with the emall-pox, and as « [&m 
ciiilcfaren in the toiim> either fhna ignamptoe^r eiipeivlitieii 



'r- 
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lu|d n^ver been vacdnated^ or had any kind of vanola, 

4 

t^ese leadily caught the contagion ; from them it spread 
to the children who had formerly been vaccinated, and 
to a few who had previously had small*pox. At first 
during the cold damp weather of spring, the fever and 
eruption were both exceedingly mild ; but they gradually 
became more severe, in proportion as the weather grew 
hot. 

In the mild cases, the fever was likewise short in its dtt« 
ration,for it regularly ceased immediately after the appear- 
ance of the eruption, and never returned. The pustules 
were rarely more profuse than in ordinary chicken-poK^ 

like them they were red and fiery for the first two days: 

'• « ■ • • 

but their margins were never inflamed, and on the third 
day, they usually assumed a vesicular form, which they 

retained until the fifth, sixth, or even the seventh ; when 

-. . . 

the thickened yellow serum which they contained, was 
absorbed, afterwards, the empty pustules exhibited small 
homy elevations which scaled off in a few days. Such was 
the general appearance which I saw, and likewise the 
account which I had at that time from Messrs Valance 
and Craig, surgeons in Strathavon, who were kind enough, 
to give me every information on the subject 

But in many subsequent cases which followed^ during 
the hot weather, the^emption was preceded by severefe^ 
— the pustules were numerous, and regularly preceded to 
suppuration, on the eighth, nmth^ or tentb»d«E» vhe» tb^ 
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blackening fever ensued. During the eruption, the pa« 
tientswere tormented with an inflammatory affection of the 
throat, and blindness, with every other symptom of ge« 
nuihe anaQ-pox ; in some few cases, they were even of 
the confluent kind. 

Now after all, secondary-pox, modified- pox or varioloid 
disease for the name is only the vehicle of an id ea, 
whlc^ may be conveyed to the mind, by one as well as 
imoilier, and therefore it is no matter what they are call- 
ed. We may easily give them a new name, still that 
win not change their nature ; for they are genuine small 
pbxj or there is no faith to be reposed in diagnostic symp« 

• « 

toms. For the circumstances of their suppurating, and 

• ■ * ' • '' ^ . ' 

blackening, on the eighth, ninth or tenth day, is a decisive 

criterion, by which ti^ey are as readily distinguished from 

chicken-pox, as day-light is from the dawn, by the rising 

of the suii. Let tnose who think otherwise, advance their 

proofs ; arid ^oint out ihe diagnostic marks, between se« 

cbndary and prunary small-pox, if they can. That is the 

I • • •- r 

only argument which they can use with success, and if 
they fail, the triumph will be on our side. It is an aa^om 

r '. » • r • * * r 

m philosophy, that if one cause will account for a phe« 
nomenon, why seek for a second ? and on the same prin« 
ciple, if two diseases are united, why seek to divide them. 
We may talk about modification, that is the comparative . 
xriildness of smail-pox, in those who have previously been 
vaccinated; and cling to tk^ idea as close as we please^ 
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utill it win turn out a deception^ at least it ia to be 
feared in many cases. 

We may for a time impress an idea of safety upon the 
community^ but there is a great difference between a 
taught and an acquired belief, the latter is the result of 
experience, and has frequently some foundation ; where« 
as the other, is often the operation of design, working 
ppon ignorance and folly, for the fact is, the Strathavon 
small-pox are not more mild than they usuaUy appear 
under ordinary inoculation. It is true, that young children 
who have been vaccinated within these three or four years, 
have either escaped the disease altbgether, or had it very 
mildly. 

In the eveni of these observations being fully confirmed, 
by the experience of others ; it certainly would be eligible 
to repeat the vaccination every sixth, or seventh year, or 
oftener, if it should prove necessary. Fot it is surely a 
legitimate conclusion to infer, that if patients are suscep* 
tible of one kind of variola, they will be equally so of ano« 
fher ; and as vaccination was a temporary preventive the 
first time, it will probably be so the second. Unless this, 
pr some otiher expedient, is hit upon, more effectual than 
what is practised at present, vaccination will be rendered 
partly unavailing. 

Had vaccination with all its &ilures, been properly 
appreciated, it is probable' that small-poz would by this 
timei haye been unknown in tbeTcatalogue of Europe 
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dkeases. For, they would have been annihikted, Icog 
before the esEpiratioD of thepreveottve powov d Qow-poz. 
But it seems to be the nature of man, to oppose his own 
good; and then impiously arraign heaven, with the chas« 
tenings and devastations occasioned by his own folly. It 
is visibly dear, that man is the only enemy of man ; and re* 
sisting vaccination, is not the least of his oppresaions. Be* 
sides it is going out of sight beyond the most extravagant 
of the catholic superstitions, for they in gen^^ refer to 
imaginary objects, which if they cannot be substantiated, 
they can as rarely be refuted. At the same time, they lay 
hold on the passions, by promising some great ulterior 
benefit Whereas the choice between small-pox and vac* 
cination^ is as absurd^ as if parents would prefer seeing 
their children tortured, at the risk of their Uves, and the 
chance of being def<xrmed, rather than see them escape 
with impunity. Had such a wayward and incorrigible 
act of stupidity, existed among tike Hindoos, or the 
Bedouin Arabs^ it would have been commented upon^ as 
the most extraordinary proof of mental imbecility that 
ever disgraced the hupsan understanding. 

It certunly would be wrong, to call on the legisUtuife 
of this, or any other country, to enforce vaccination un« 
der a penalty, that would be subversive of liberty, whidi 
every man ought tp adore. But as the caprice of a few 
ought to yield to the good of the community, it is but 
fm, that those who wish to preserve the remains of a 



coiltagMiiis i^KuMMeMMPg.t^ dwuU be oQinptUcd to 
Uvemii8M»iif«cCC^gftti0ii, kiiwaektaidflrwad«iiiBii 
iequeftarad fromrtfie reft of mankind; liAdtfaeir haUta* 
tkm gottxiai, like the BbM^K City oF Hie andent £|^« 
lian«. Certainly a law of tUa kind wonld be of naie na^ 
and mudi mow humane^ than Ae preaent quanntine 
law. Thon^ k might not answer a partienlar poipeae 
equally aa w^» 
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MsAStBSy like amaH-poK^ waie first diacoTeied In flie 
east; and Rhaaes, the Axabian physician, describes theur 
^mptans aa aoeantely, and thw treatment as ja^Bci* 
cmsly ; as the cdebtsted Dr Francis Hatae of the nniver« 
nly of Edinburgiu It is true, Ihe Arabians oonsicleted 
TOP yfl^ and smdl^pex as the same disease ; and altfaong^ 
tbey were wrong in a aaetaphysical question, atBl tlie 
merits of theur deseription rennins unchanged. 
Dr Home aa a great improTement, endeaToured to intro« 
duoeflie inoculation of measles; bat for ihe age in which 
he liv^, be laboured in irain. He had taken the start of 
his contemporaries too fiur, and ai dways happens, to 
those who outrun the science of the age in which they 
live ; th^ .4^y)eriw miit nmain nagkcled, luHil they 



iiil»>dMe is w tbtlifaadiig '<^ %u{iei^tiot]ii dbss, ixi 
evoyftge, who 8i$t their fiice^^^steveiyiitipifovement 
at « dangeioin ii»ov«(icltt ; and the Tiolimce of their op«' 
pontioDf is imifonnly in proportioh t6 their ignortmee 7 
the same as the velocity of a fiiUiiig body^ is increased in 
proportion to tibe square of the distanoe. It is however 
to be eii|)elBted, Ihalt this inqnisidve age^ who, dince the 
emof liie Freneh revolution^ have continued regularly 
to knodc Ae gyves off Ijie human mmd/will noit i^ejeet 
Or Horned improvement^ wMiout examination. Dr 
HoBdevays^ tkat Inoculated measfes are much tjotore mild 
tkan the otibei^ ; and ks analogous reasoning warrants 
the Bmr"feiiditaibn» we must attach lome credit to it, or 
reSbqiddi Wl ftith itk hmhan teathnony. The ftifani in t of 
tiieprooft and angumenta in its ficvour, will be ftimd m 
Br iiomeli works ; Hbexe they are fiilly stated atad dearly 



Measled were at one time divided into ondfess 
which after examination, appear to bo iiotiiing more than 
a oomb&iationormmieamDgtetmt; tritb which tbesdehce 
hftft bug been oontaminiLted. For if like the olden Ger« 
num writers, we are prepared to de&ne eiriery irregular 
case, as a new spedes; land every acddental qonptodi^ as 
a new variety ; like them we shall multiply distinctions 
without meaning and without end. We have meastea 
oufieevenilig aiiiitiflamtfiatwy fever, ressmbliDg that which 
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aocompanief paeiimoiiis ; and wehAYeUnnifiipenrflBiiig 
an idiopathic typhus, thesame as influaiuat These two 
distjnct spedeSf have been called by anthon, the ordina* 
ry md putrid meaales; the other varietiiet^ oontiet entire- 
ly of anomalotts aymptom& 

SYMPTOMS. 

The fever vhich precedes the eruption of ordinary 
measles, is in every req^ect similar to the synq;»toDiatic 
fever, which aco(»npanies a common catairh ; and like ca« 
tarrh it is always attended, if not anticipated, by ahoarse 
cough. Indeed the incipient fever of meades, can rare- 
ly be distinguished fiom that of a comm<»i catarrh; or an 
insidious attack of pneumonia^ previously to the appear- 
ance of the eruption. Rhazes, the famous Arabian, de* 
scribes the inquietude of mind, as very greats during the 
incipient fever of measles. But surely, thepracttoeof 
forming a diagnostic criterion, from the severity pf symp- 
toms, is completely delusive, as we rarely find two cases of 
the same disease, equal in their degree of violenoe. The 
only distinguishing mark, which authors have placed any 
reliance upon, is the appearance of the eyes. They are 
described as being very itchy, red and swollen, sometimes 
the eye-lids are a little turned out, like those of an habi- 
tual drunkard ; they likewise feel painfully sensible to the 
impressions of bght-— they appear watery, and a suSiisioii 
of tears are constantly streaming down the ch^^ 
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The memhntae of the noise is likewiae much inflamed, 
and discbargea an acrid aecredonj which oceaaiona &e« 
quent aneezing. But even these axe by no meana ooncltt* 
aive marks ; ar ihejr are equally the aymptoma of other 
diseases, therefore the eruption alone removes all uneer« 
tainty. 

The extent of the eruption, is generally proportioned 
to the severity of die symptoms; and aa in amall-pox, it 
is frequently preceded by a bleeding at the nose, and an 
epileptic fit 

The eruption usually makea its appearance about the 
end of tibe third day, after the commencement of the ifover, 
or at the beginning of the fourth; although itisoccaaioo* 
ally delayed, until the fifth. The jpustides as they are usu* 
ally called, appear first on the forehead, in small red points 
like the atings of a gnat«-at ^rst circular, and distinctj; 
but they soon run into clusters, so that the foce is lite* 
rally brindled over, with red streaks, of various shapes and 
sizes. Althougli the individual pustules, whidi compose 
these red streaks, are so connected by the surrounding in- 
flammation, that they cannot be distinguiahed by the nak« 
ed eye; yet the points whidi they occupy, are readfly 
determined by the hand, as they fed rough to the toudi. 
From the fiice the eruption spreads to the body,and]aat« 
ly to the extremities; whereitusually appears a day later, 
and is sddom so extensive, er so rough to the'touch. In 
•ome case** the eruption does not ^p^ar'on the* extremi* 
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tim it all'; «k etlicr iSmts it spreads along die tongae, 
mbA down tbie tliTDat^ dimby occarioniDg a hoaneneai, 
difBcultjr of breaking and of deglutitioii. 

For two days after the appearance of tbe eruption, tbe 
brin^ed appearance on the fiiee continues to increase in 
redness ; but on the third, it begins to assume a brown^ 
ish tinge, which disappears on the fifth olr rixtfa, when 
desquamation takes phuse. The colour is then dumged, and 
in consequence of the abrasion of the cuticle, the points 
which the eruption occupied, exhibit a mealy appearance ; 
ap tiiat die fiwe at a littie distance, looks as if it were 
duaied wldi fine hair«powder» This eruption 6n the other 
parts of die body, runs a rimilar course; only the desqua- 
mation is a day or two lateiL 

During die eruption; thfe fitee is tnlrged, and die eye« 
lids Bxe aomethnes so tntkh swcdlen as to dose, ahd oc- 
casi<m a tanporary blindness. In soine very mild caises, 
die fisver ceasbs with the erudition, in most cases however, 
it continues until the desquamation takes plaibe; then it 
usually sttbatdes^ unl^ die inflammatory symiitoms re- 
nlain, and in diat qus^, die disease assiimes'the fiirm of a 
pure pneumonia. In many of thete cases; tbecoughahd 
difficulty of bteadudg continue for some tithe, and grim 
iudUy become more alarming ; at the saihethiie; die fevdr 
assumes the worst fimn of typhus, thereby occasiomnj^ 
all the aymptbtais of infiuenaa. In patients of a[ scrdphn- 
l<ms hd>i^ dift inflttoaUition sotnetms^ assttdi^i a dftOA; 
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n^iture ; then the di^eas^ ultimately temunate^ [in tabes 
mesentericus^ or phthisis pulmpnalis^— this is what is 
erroneously called^ the dregs of th^ measles. 

Through the whole of the disease^ at least till after die 
desquamation begins to take place^ blood drawn from the 
arm always exhibits the bu£^ ooat ; so very strongly mark* 
ed^ is the disposition to pneumonic inflammation. This fact 
is likewise confirmed by dissection^ for it appears that in«> 
flammation of the. thoracic viscera^, is what most common- 
ly proves &taL The red and watery eyes^ accompanie4 
with a swelling of the eye-lidsj frequently continue^ long 
after every oth^ symptom of the disease ha^ disajqi^ar^ 
ed. Measles are said to appear most frequently, during 
the cold seasons of the year; and firxvn the nature. of the 
disease^ the fact might have been predicted, that they are 
always most severe in cold latitudes- 
Such ar^ the symptoms of orc^nary me^des^i but in cases 
where the fever assume^ a typhoid £irm, the inflamyn^^j^yn 
of the lungs and eyes are of a gangrenous nature ; ai^ocmi^ 
panied with great prostration of strength* Besides theu 
eruption i^ very irr^gulair, in if^ appearance and coptiiii;- 
appe, sometimes tl^e pustujles are of a livid app^anqae^j^ a^^ 
other times they aro nearly hl^sk^ The^e ar^ n^t^ aun 
tliprs have been plea|<^ to call^ j^utri^ measlea^ They ai^ , 
distinipiished from. ii|^i^n|!a* by th^ eruption^t^y. arw 
sometimes OQ^ipUcat^ wi^ cyji^KOfii§ malj^pia^^ a^d ikm^ 
tbeyare.oft^f^. 
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AcmdiBf to thft duMdioiis of Dr WaImi^ haiktm 
who died of putrid meades, no eoQeetioii of matter was 
found; for every morbid appearance^ indicated a predie- 
poaition to sphacelua. 

Measlee^ are literally an inflammatory alfectioti of the 
cheat supervening on an idiopathic fever. That is dear, but 
where the precise seat of the inflammation is, we cannot 
always tell ; although we are never at a loss to discover 
the r^on in which it is situatedj and that knowledge an- 
swers every practical purpose. After death, it would ap- 
pear, that almost every portion of the thoracic and abdo- 
minal viscera, have been found in a state of inflammation, 
suppuration, or gangrene; which dearly demonstrates 
the cause of dissolution. 

THEATMENt. 

At the commencement of measles, the treatment is g^ 
nerally the same as in common catarrh; particularly wher^ 
the inflammatory symptoms do not run high. In these 
cases, an emetic, followed by a cathartic ; and afterwards 
a dose of the powder of ipecacuanha and opium, assisted 
by mild dOnents, so as to produce sweating, will fiiequently 
break the catenation of the disease ; thereby rendering 
fbture treatment, in a great measure unnecessary. But 
if the catenation of the disease, still remains mdiroken, 
after this treatment— if the inflammatory symptoms run 
h%h from the beginning, so as to predude the use- of 



it; or if the eraption has appeared before we are called 
in, then the disease resemUea pneumonia^ and must be' 
treated aa sudb. Even the regimen is the same, every 
thing of a stimulant nature must be carefuUy avoided. 

When putrid measles occur9.the treatment is the same as 
inordinary influenza; varied according to drcumslanoes, 
and the regimen mnst be managed in the same way. 

In every species of measles, as in other internal inflam« 
mations, a few calomel pills should be adhibited in the 
convalescent state ; to restore the lost tone of the diseased 
ports, and therd^y prevent future disorders. 



SCARLATINA. 

This disease seems to have escaped the observation ot 
Hippocrates, yet it is frequently alluded to by other 
Creek and Soman writers; although it is evident &oak 
their descriptions, that ihey considered the scarlet erup- 
tion merely as an accidental symptom, supervening on 
common fever. It likewise appears to have eluded the 
vigilance of the Arabian physicians, or probably, it might 
not be epidemical in that country, during the fitful gleam 
of eastern science. For we find it first described as a dis« 
tinct species of fever, by Firosper MartiannS; an ItaJljaB 
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pkygicuoi who Imd at Borne, aboat tbe middle of tke 
aeventeoith ceotuzy. He describes it as a new species rf 
disease, tfaat was epidemical in liis day, the syu^tome^ 
which he collected at the bed-side of his patients. Fimn 
Borne it quickly found its way to London, wholly it was 
described likewise by Sydenham and Morton ; and ever 

since that period, it haa raadGed among the catalogue 
of febrile diseases. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Scarlatina iaalKayaaoeonqpa^d withaniinflamwatoiy; 
affection of the throat, so long however as the fever pre* 
serves the inflammatory or symptomatic form, it is seldom 
dangerous ; but whenever it assumes a typhoid type, the 
inflammation of the throat changes to cynanche maligna. 
Sometimes the typhus fever and cynaqche maligna, are 
present from the commencement of the attadc, at other 
times they supervene in the course of the disease; but at 
whatever period they do appear, they are easily detected 
and always dangaroua. For like confluent small*poac, or 
pujirid meariies, the combination of scarhtiifa wiA -cy*- 
nancho maligna, is the very worst fona^of Ae disease^ 

In ordinaiy cases, at the conmieneementof theattaKA^ 
scarlatina diflisrs but little fiorn incipient fefet; fork 
rarely happens till after the fever has become fixed,' tfant 
we can determine its subsequent degree of violence' or 
tjf^ Immediatdy afterthe aocessioooftiietilgioiinirrdeb 
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gvee of pain Is fslt in the tbtattt — &; sense of stifiness 
about tiiie musc^ of the neck^ with difficult deglutition 
and a short cough. In some irr^ular oases, Aese symp- 
toms ste said to be as^ early ar tim t^v&,, in others^ 
A«cdq>w asserts^ tiiat they apprar before it. Tho eyes 
sosnetimes: thoi^ Tarisly^ appear watery^ ised^ and swoVkeak, 
theiaame as ia meanAea. When looking into ^ intenud 
faueesi the moath: and Aroitt are seen loaded with Yisoid 
mucus. The tonsils and velum pendulum palati, appear, 
at fibstitiflsknedand awdlen; latt latterly when ihefemp- 
tidii appeass^ iitey beoomd laaciilated with geeyidb apecks, 
whioh' slaujgjii off whi^n the deaqnamatfton d£ the cuticle 
takes place, lea^ring smalPulders, which stse generally well 
conditioned and heal readily. 

AiboNi the end of the second, tbord, or at most the 
fonrtib^day, after the commenconent of the attack^ the 
rigour ceases, and the fever- becomes fixed. The pulse 
then £eeis frequent, streo^, and. steady,, the face looks , 
flushed, cor xiaitfaer turgid— -the dcin becomes smoodi and 
tense, accompanied with a scorching heat; the breath« 
ing i» sometimes difficult and ahrays sonorous, in severe 
cases, resembling the wheezing sound in cynandie tra« 
chaalis; At lihis period qi£ the disease, a hemorrhagy from 
the mouth or nose frequently occurs, and generally re« 
lieines the head^ache, ^^oid the inflammatory' affection of die 
throat.. 

<fta the fitst; sectmd^ cor tbiid day after the fWtr be» 

s 
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eomes fixed ; the eruption usually tcppears, but like the 
fixing of the fever, the date of ita appearance frequently 
varies. In some cases, the eruption has been said to 
appear along with the fever, but of this I never saw a 
single instance. The eruption which is sometimes {»:&- 
ceded by an epileptic fit ; usually appears first on the 
face, near the mouth or nose, in the form of a blotch ; 
which like an erysipelatous inflammation, disappears on 
pressure. / 

From the fiice, the eruption spreads rapidly to the 
neck, trunk, and extremities, so that the whole surface of 
the body soon becomes rough, like the skin of a shark, 
and red as the shell of a boiled lobster. When the erup- 
tion is closely inspected, it is found to consist of number- 
less small red pimples, with rough points, running 
together in an endless congeries. The fever in general 
like that of measles, is not relieved by the eruption ; but 
as in small-pox, a degree of tumefaction frequently ap- 
pears on the face and extremities, which continues until 
the desquamation of the cuticle takes place. 

The continuance of the eruption, is as uncertain as its 
first appearance, but the usual period is from three, to six 
days, though in some rare cases it remains longer. It 
first changes from a red to a brownish tinge, it then be« 
comes very rough, and gradually begins to peel ofi*, in 
small or larger pieces, according to the violence of theat« / 
tack ; and in long severe cases, as in protracted typhus, the 
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tiails sometimes drop oW, and the hairs fall from the head. 
Along with the desquamation or peeling of the cuticle^ 
a breathing perspiration takes place; and immediately the 
fever subsides, the tongue becomes clean> although the des« 
quamation frequently continues for a. week after. Be« 
sides, oedema over the whole body, occasionally super- 
venes after the fever is gone ; but although alamling it 
is seldom dangerous, unless when the fever recurs along 
with it, and then it is frequently fatal. 

These are the s3rmptoms of an ordinary scarlatina ; but 
when the fever assumes a typhoid type, the disease be- 
comes complicated with cynanche maligna. In these 
cases the disorder becomes extremely irregular, sometimes 
a secondary fever followed by a new eruption supervenes ; 
afler the first fever and eruption had wholly disappeared. 
The skin at the same time, is usually in such a parched 
condition, that no sudorific with which we are acquaint* 
ed, can be made to act with certainty ; as the stomach 
uniformly resists it by vomiting, before the constriction 
of the skin gives way. But if such patients eventually 
struggle through the secondary fever, they seldom fail of 
being attacked with anasarca^— -swelling of the parotid 
glands ; or some other of the melancholy train of diseases^ 
so f^quehtly the concomitants of extreme debility. 
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TREATMENT. 

In the begimungy thu dieeage admitii of two- ditUiKt 
modes of treatment ; both of which may poesesa their 
pecaliar in^ta» in particular cases. By the one mode, 
at the cpn^QiQnpement of th^ at|ack« and till the fever 
l>c|com^ fix^d> th^ treatment of scarlatina differs in no 
essential cirfnmstance, from, the treatment of incipient 
typhus. For during thatp^od^ th« disease like typhus, 
may freqiifa^tly b^ cjn^pfesd, or i^ l«ast the saoceedmg 
Bypp^tpms gr^^y. modifif^, by th^ active a^d skillul 
application of tb^ cold4iffii^on» t<|)i4 evaporatii«»> eteet^EH. 
B^% aftej'thf fevler b«eome^ Bx^dj piMPticulariy if theinflain^; 
ma^^y symptoms ixi thf^, throat ran higl|^ v^ are in a 
grea):qieasureol]^ige4tpc^ang^our.practiee. Thecdid. af«* 
fusi^.or tepid eyap^ratton^ enpployed at 'the eoqiip^iioe- 
ment of the attacis;, mustth^ be laid asides; as they would 
teudtochedk the perspiration; wl^ch frequently a<!Compa«. 
nif s^tbe eruption: and is always salu^ry. Qiir n^x^ jC^re is 
to cpuip^ac* tj^iefeijil? hwit and allay i^flan^atioJ(l> by 
imivCins 9k fx^ p^ppirat4oj? a^l oy^ ib^. bq^y. For. this 
purB^Wl> the. >po5^de» of ipepaxa^a^i^i^ ^ndcgpiunft, is the m^ 
poYr^^lw<M6«.^An4)it;may h^ materially, assisted, by 
small and(?flWatP4i4©W^ o^th?. aqpa.a/pe^,a(»afoni«f or 
even by blood-letting, where the inflammatory symptoms 
require that depletion. 

If we succeed in inducing a free perspiration, we may 
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4^n8ider ihe battle as fought; at least I never saw a case 
where a free perspiration accompatiied the eruption, that 
did not terminate favouralily. The tension df the skin — 
the swelling of the face— the pain of the throat, and the 
febiiie heat imiheduttely siibside — no internal inflammjition 
iftittervenes — the desqiiaihatibn peiels off riapidly ; and no 
relapse of ariy of the Symptoms follows. But the sweat- 
ing must be* renewed, from time to time, as circumstances 
may reqiiife ; and the skin kept constantly moist, until 
the desquamation is nearly complete. 

By the second mode of treatment^ the cold affusion or 
tepid evaporation, are botli omitted, an4 after venesection 
followed by an emetic and cathartic, powerful diaphore- 
tics are immediately adhibited ; and a d^ree of moisture 
is kept up on ^ the skin afterwards, through the whole 
course of the disease. Under this management, patients 
frequently do remarkalily well ; and where the inflam- 
inatory aifectioh of the throat appears to run high, jt in 
probably siiperior to the other. But on this question^ 
there will be a division of opinions. When we are sue* 
cessful, we reiidily cohcliide that the mode which we 
employed, was the1>^st; and when we fail, we as natu« 
rally cimcliicle that we were wrong. For in the poignancy 
of our regret, we forget, that 'success and failure, do not 
always accompany right and wrong ; although in the or- 
dinary enterprises of life, if the means are equsd to the 
ends^ they very frequently do so. But in the practice of 
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medicine we must judge by the standard of' comparison, 
for death is the lot of humanity ; consequently they must 
all be failures at last, even when physic has done the 
most that could be done. 

But which ever mode of treatment we {>refer, bleeding, 
purging, and other auxiliaries, will be necessary. These 
the circumstances of the case will point out, better than 
any work can ; as it is impossible to delineate particular 
symptoms, or anomalous cases, that will happen in real 
practice. 



HEMORRHAGY. 



By the term hemorrhagy, we mean a flow of blood from 
the surface of some internal cavity, occurring spontaneous- 
ly, that is, without external violence, and which cannot be 
suppressed by a surgical operation. If the flow of blood 
is considerable, it is usually preceded by, and accom- 
panied with, a corresponding degree of fever. It has 
therefore, with much propriety been ranked in the class 
of febrile diseases. In appearance it differs materially 
from inflanunation, although in its nature it is exactly 
similar; for inflammation is merely an increased action 
of the large arteries, and a diminished action with a dilated 
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•ftate of the capillaries^ so far they are the same. • But in 
hemorrhagy, the dilated capillaries^ are inci^ble of sus- 
taining the force of the large arteries fiewa behind^ oon« 
sequently after bebg distended to a certain extent^ they 
give way at their own weakest part, ^d bleed freely. 
This discharge of blood, which unloads the capillaries, 
relieves the congestion, or incipient inflammation ; other* 
wise -a real inflammation, with all its consequences, must 
have followed. If this reasoning is correct, and from aU 
the phenomena of hemorrhagy it appears to be so ; then it 
must follow as an incontrovertible deduction, that the sole 
diffierence between inflammation and hemorrhagy, is this, 
the latter is situated on surfaces, where the ^capillaries are 
delicate, or Unsupported by surrounding integuments; 
whereas in ordinary inflammation, the dilated capillaries 
are deep- seated, and strengthened by the collateral resist- 
anee of the involving parts. Whoi describing the phe« 
nmnena of inflammation, it was asserted, fbr it is but an 
assertion, that when the dila^ capillaries are ruptured, 
and their discharged contents confined by the surround* 
ing integuments, pus is somehow secreted from their rup- 
tured extremities ; but if the blood had been sllowed to 
escape fredy, the case woiuld have terminated in hemor- 
rhagy, not in suppuration. So &r the case is made out, 
that the primary lineanients of hemonhagy, and inflam^ 
nation, are similar; and the same parallel obtains in their 
modes of treatment. 
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Under die gexnanX term hemonrhagy are included, efua- 
taxis OS bleedwg tA the aeoe, betnopKysia or apdttkif <»f 
Uood, hcmatematts or vmnkiof of bViod« beaastttria «r 
Uoodjr tdbote^ aaenordiiagia or a deBttXMMi of bloal froaa 
die tttesoa ; and hesMHrrhota or a diachtt'ge of blood Bpobbl 
tiieanus. Bleeding at the nose, apittitig, and vomtting 
of blood irith the menorrhagia, are the apedea whidi we 

• 

are to treat of in this work ;— the other two $ge merdj 
a^nuptomatic diaoniQra. Hematuria may ariae itdm dtif- 
leient cauaea, audi aadiaeaaea in the urelliray bladder, or 
kidneya, and ia £»quently a concon^ant c^ eactrane o]|l 
age. Hemorrhma are alwjra induced by conAipatioii of 
the bowds, conaequently keying the aivine diacbarge 
regular, by the use €i emollient laxativea, or mild injec« 
tiona, will be fbund a sure preventive. But after pilea 
have continued for a length of time, and have paooetd- 
ed to a certain extent^ a aurgical operation is aometisiea 
neoeaaary for thdr removal ; and evoi that is frequently 
but a temporary relief , for they ultimately become habi- 
tual, after which it ia ahnoat impoaaible to cure'them 
completely. 

SYMPTOMS. 

Before an attack of hemotrhagy , the jpatarat ia uawiUy 
aeijied with a oorreaponding dc^pree of fever, re8mid>Ui)g 
that which ia fek during an indpicait inflammation ; and 
it ia alwaya during the hot fit, or at least after the aUver^ 



itl^ have subsided^ Ibftl Ae Acrw ^f tdood, takes aiace. 
The. hoi St, or febrik paroiijraiii^ wUek precedes and ac^ 
Qomfiavaeis the flow tyf Uoed^ has been denoBnnated in 
medioal laa^age/^e beoiecrhagic efibrt. If the ftow 
of blepd fls profuse^ the fervwr imotediaM]^ ceases ; But if 
it is tMiiy fwrtial, tiBvn the feiner will continiie, until ft is 
redifeed bja subsequent hemonhtogy/tsr eone otbef tomBOk^, 

.T%e local symptoms are> a dsgree of heat^ itd)ltMBd> a!Eid 
#eight abettft the paft; and net «nll?equeftdy, a conisifc 
durable senMitioii <of pain. Thede symptoms c(»kitinaefW 
a longf or sberter period, previously to the eomm<^M»^ 
ment oTthe bemonrhagy ; and^ey afe always aAleeed^t 
to thelbver. When the hemo^ba^ is vei<y pn^s^, 6t 
hmg continued^ syncope ie frequ^tly induced fl^oik th« 
great loss of Uood^ and it sieldoii^ Ihlls to stop the bleeding * 
bttt it H «»netimes cbngerouis, paitkmhu^Iy wh^ it id ac^ 
eenapanied or foD&wed by cemvulsions, Ibr they >nefy fi^ 
quaitly tenninate in dissoluti'c^. 

It appears thAt the different epecies oi hemdrrhii^^ 
which we hiave enumeratedi are peculiar to diSef imt pe* 
rioda af Itfa; not but that any one dt iShtm May oeoM 
at any age> yet diey rarely do so, unless they ar^dyfiipw 
tomatic of seme other dkease^ Thue Hat Uteedmg a€ the 
nose, no^ly tdM peopk kk adinmoed age, or if it do^, H 
is portentous, as it-ia usually the fbi^raiinisr of apo^seyt 
Bttt in young people, fiPom childhood t6 tnireiity 6ttmti6X!f>^' 
ibur years of age> it'is a retf cemmen oe^urif^i:^ atldby^ 
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no means ominous, 1^ it is generally as safe as an orcli« 
nary diarrhoea. It is commonly preceded by head«ache, 
itching> redness, and swelling in the nostrils^ all of which 
symptoms are immediately relieved by the bleeding. 

Spitting of blood is peculiar to people fnm the age ff£ 
puberty, to thirty, it is always alarming; and when it 
comes from the lungs, it is often the harbinger of |^thi« 
sis pulmonalis. In this case, it is always preceded by 
mpre or less of heat and pain under the sternum, a sense 
of tightness in die thorax, with a difficulty of expansion 
about the root of the bronchia, and a slightly saline taste 
in the mouth. Besides the blood is brought up with 
cpughing or hawking, it usually tastes . warpi and salt 
and appears thin and florid— mixed with small bubbles of 
air. During a fit of coughing, I have myself fdt the 
very blood vessel give way under the steitium ; and the 
efiused Uood, ascend so far at every cough, until 'it come 
into the mouth salt and warm. But when the blood is 
expectorated from the throat, it is easily detected by a 
sense of stifihess or pain ipi the part with difficult- deglu- 
tition, at the same time the blood is dark, coagulated, and 
nearly tasteless. -^ . . . 

' Vomiting of blood, which usually takes place at a still 
later period of life, is often long preceded by a painful 
wei^t, heat, and ftdness in the region of the stomachy 
accompanied with flatulence, add eructations, loss of ap^ 
petite and obstinate constipation ; whidi synqytoms are 



usually increased after taking food. The stomach and 
abdomen continue gradually to sweU^ until they become 
tense and painful to the touch; whilst the countenance 
assumes an emaciated and dejected appearance^ upon the 
wholes resembling a female in the early months of preg- 
nancy^ or a patient suffering under tabes mesentericus. 
In most cases immediately before the hemorrhagy takes 
place, * the sickness becomes excessive ; and a profuse 
sweat bursts forth all over the body^ accompanied by a 
tearing or rending pain in the stomach. At first a quan« 
tity of grumous blood is brought up^ mixed with the 
contents of the stomach, and sometimes a little pu|k ; whilst 
not unfirequently, the same is passed by stool, answering 
in this respect to Sanvages* definition of melena, in his 
order alvifluxus sanguinolenti 'fluidi atri per superiora, vel 
inferiora, frequens rejectio/ But as the fit of vomiting 
is repeated, the blood becomes florid, smokes, and 
coagulates after it is rejected, like venous blood after it 
is drawn from the arm. In favourable cases every time the 
vomiting is renewed, the quantity ejected becomes less 
and less, until the swelling in the stomach and abdomen 
subside, then the fever ceases, leaving the pafientremark« 
ably weak and fatigued. A lightness is felt in the sto« 
mach, as if it were wanting ; and the wind roars along 
the emp^ canal, occasioning a griping as in dysentery, 
while the bowels continue tease and-bound. 
Menorrhagia*— is a female complaint, which may attack 
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feriisdes cft^ery age and cohditibny fi^m pubi^rty tillable 
^cefldufttidn of the ^tam^nin. B^ore the cottttti^cement 
^iheildbdiilg, the ciltanieftu ifewaHy become &re^kr, 
^il8ak*ef(^ltiti Chle back^ loitis, and abdomen, «9Miblii% 
Ibe incipient pains 6f pj^rturltion. Alohg 'iii^ai tii^ib 'k 
•sensation of heat^ Vi^igbt, and "bearing down a^ uiiMlfy 
felt in die uterin ; andafleifwa^s during a^pl^oscf^ (Si 
fever, an extraordinaiy €ux e£ blood flows from the Vb.- 
giha, which eonfShues-for n long' dr a shorter period. 11% 
the «ienon4iagia or flooding ceases, Ibuconfioea or Yi^hiti^s 
usiiailj cottittiences, nhd for the ^ost ^rt ebntlntiefs, 
4ititil th& at:664sion df<the^ii^t^ttadk ctf^ilbbdirig. 

Wbusa 'meii<yh*hi^ih iitttfcltsfefnbKM'in^a Mtie 6f t^rdg- 
tianey, itmuy be isdMia^i^d^k'fbreriinric^rttf' abortion, 
und iHton k '<MSotti<B ttfter the ^ttito^mtd di^&ige ^ 
t)eiAs^, it ina^ l^¥ef^rd^ as'^^yihpfoiiiaticdfisoiiie dth^ 
ditease. Indeed iftey^iyperiod'nf 'life, i¥hen%eflooit. 
4ng is aoeompaiiied with lahdtiatHig psiiiifs, w)ien thb 
Iddddiis dcHited-^lhikecl ^wi(h kxititUar, or p6sdes^iiig a di^. 
ag#eeMble smell, tiiere %( ^th^ ^reasoti to f<to "a cbht^ df 
AentetfUs, or s^ttfe ^tha: ihtiirh^ Ihalafy. 

<:auses. 

« 

tes bi9<fn'i»driiei-eail^fi%ana tnii^hlbfec^Y^. 
4mAtn|r^eteii^rall ^iEiaefa df hehftifrrifag)r ; biii'&dihthfe 
multiplicity of c^fiftrMlictory colons, it % Vferjr eVififeifc 
tlitt4it4^«itiafii0ioi^ttakft Vif^^Maii^ ^hdt«t«^ Ve 
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arrive at truth, conjectures and .hypotJ^esb* cease. It li^ i 

been suppose^^ th^t a. plethoric habits sapervei^ing on a 
slencler icK^m, with lar^.ve^as and a delicate; ponstltutionj 
are the principal pradispqsing causes. But there must 
be various causes, which can indujce . hemorrhagies in, 
different parts of the body.; and in th^se different parts, at 
different ages. Perhaps Retailing the causes of the difierentf 
species in succeission, as we have done their sympton^^. 
may be the most perspicuous method. 

With regard to bleeding at the nose in youpg peppl^^ 
itis very diffit^lt to expl^ the cause, at least it exceeds 
the extent:of my powers ; CuUen who imagined he ac** 
counted; for evf^. thing;, has left us a long elaborate hy- 
pothecs; w, the: subj^, stpred with nearly as nmchmeaQ^ 
ing as the nautical line in Dryd^'s Virgil, '* Veer staa?|)oar4: 
sea apd lAnd." Bu^i^is ever thus^ tfiat oiat me^taj^fayaical 
physicians substitue the deliriums of their own imaginar 
tion^ for, the phenomena of djisease^ at ^eaat^^tl^y coflipiect 
po^t)iUtiea.sp closdiy wij^ ; rej^iiies,: M: lib?? Ch§xHf&s%, 
truth .an^^ey^iBStti^jg.iepopa.,tfee as^aii^^dcv^.ift.tte t^ropte.oft 
Diecoiwi, thejf . Qoij^e. ins^para^e . ferf ^Yf F «lle»*. Tl^fr. 
bes^ esplaciatipn qS[ th^ ii^hole p|»f»ioB|M»a if tbisi,. itis:ip. 
inno|Qentc^?j^^#> the bleed ing ; stqpsT ofr itf; own, ac^^nrdy 
and i^qjl^ea no i»4aii94^ ,^^ 

The causes whidi induqe^l|;ti^«:OfLli^qpd| ai^rj^f^i^'.: 
nwffS WPW«>*ii ftig«»eirtbPf4^f««^in.j^Wlg Bffllfin^ 
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shoulders. As it is a disease of debility^ it firequentlyassailf 
persons who have sufiered previously from other bodily 
disorders, or mental anxieties. Besides it is often the cause 
or the effect of other suppressed hemorrhagies, such as 
bleeding at the nose in males^ and a cessation of the ca- 
tamenia in females. HabituaMy stooping or bending the 
chest is likewise a predisposing cause^ hence studious 
men, and females constantly employed in needle work« 
are peculiarly liable to its attacks ; as well every kind of 
straining or over exertion, may, and frequently does ex- 
cite hemoptysis. It is a species of hemorrhagy from 
which there is no immediate danger, but its consequences 
are much to be dreaded, as it frequently terminates in 
pulmonary consumption. The treatment is identically 
the same as that of incipient ^thisis, and as that has 
already been detailed, nothing more will be said on the 
subject. 

With respect to the causes of hematemasis, nothing 
like a luminous account can be given. Why a hemorrhagy 
should so often burst from the stomach, is rather mysteri* . 
ous, when we recollect the few and comparatively small 
blood vessels that are ramified over its surface; and * 
the straining which it frequently undergoes during the 
operation of an emetic, yet all^ this happens, without 
the rupture of a single capillary. 

By some writers, hematemasis is affirmed to be an 
idiopathic, by others a symptomatic disease ; but dthough 
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I have frequently been its victim to an extraordinary ex^ 
tent, still I declare myself in a great measure unable to 
decide the question ; probably it may be either the one 
or the other^ but more frequently the latter. 

An abscess of the liver, forming an adhesion with the 
stomach and bursting into it, may, and frequently does 
produce vomiting of blood and matter, or the melena of 
Sauvages. Still I apprehend there is another way in 
which it may be occasioned, and that is, in cases of ha- 
bitual constipation, the circulation along the whole course 
of the intestinal canal-must become impeded; consequently 
the blood vessels will grow distended, and enlarged, in 
the same way as those of the rectum in cases of piles, or 
those of the uterus in cases of pregnancy, ^ow as the 
bowels are continually loaded with feculent matter, we can 
easily conceive, that although some of the over- distended 
blood-vessels burst, and continueto pour th«r blood into 
the alimentary canal ; as there is no egress from that tube; 
the blood must there flitagnate and become grumous; 
and from the very nature of hemorrhagy, there it will 
continue to accumulate until the stomach is at last sur- 
charged and vomiting induced. According to this rea« 
Boning, after the grumous blood and the other contents 
•f the canal are evacuated, the egress becomes free, then 
the ruptured vessels will throw out their liquid blood, 
until they shrink in the ordinaxy way, which nature takes 
to suppress active hemonbagies. This hy(iothens ibr it 
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is ju>tlui]g tnore^ a3 i never had an opportunity of making 
dissections ; and the dissections of others^ refltctr but little 
light on the 8^hject, but it acoounts consistently enoi^b* 
for the appearances exhibited by the diaease. Beside, 
the boveU for some time after an attack, feel raw and 
sore as in dysentery ; atid any iiaritating iqiiltter passing 
along the canal» produces a sensation^ as if the internal 
surface had been, abraded , 

What m9f be called the idippathic .cases, are. tbpse 
where a quantity, of liquid or newly <;oagulated blood, ia 
occasionally vomited* with coifkparativeLy Uttle pain or 
sickness, and. where nqne is passed by sto<4, 3iich oaee»: 
are tp be mf^ with, andjna^y. of them aise brought, on.by 
thaiti destroying angel dram-driqking. Yet in ppty .tp< 
those idcti^ns of i i \fe t|m t ia n ,. it ia b.nt, &ix tp ^Uqw,. itha^ 
n^y drm-4^Wa ejcp^rif^noeiuithingctf th^k^ ^y 
th^ sometimes escape witb^ut^a^singe qpalm.^ aphe of 
stomach, tbrpughlhe whole^course of alox^^dii^p^Mw^Ufe, 

The causes of. ntenorrhagia are aioi« ap|^a^nt» ithaa 
thp.se of l^ematt^nasis ; for all i^^inings or viojlent, exerc> 
tiQjjs-T-mental aj[itations^-iblowa x)r, 4>d*er ijyjuries ixfiispf. 
ed on the abdomen^ are liable tOf(Mscaaion^Iffeft;^atuxal 
flow ctf Wood from, the uteuf. 3ut. freqw^^it a^rtiop^^ 
or frequent chUd-bearingis,, as^ th^. bavA aJ^idfsnpy tpr, 
relax tber^wlto wd,^xhw8tth.ej(iQnfrio(f tJwMtcjr^ 
they; ijaay hiB.cp»8ider«4. aa; th^, qrdw^qr cf^tf^^,iof- t^. 
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faiL Henoe we laay ooncbide^ that ddieate femitew wiio 
htiy« maimd ]i(0iiii9«-Jbiid nwoj^ chUdrem, and bt^n 
niQtay Qonfinfld to thsir pf«lotfr» in cowded and ill«¥im* 
tiQaied eitiM|»/wiU bo pdculkrly aubj^ol to mmdnliagiiu 

TREATMENT. 

It waafat)ai» tuBehody contested; whtther heraoRhBgy 
oaglit) to4be cored; or left enttiely to the ccmdttotiaf na- 
Uire. Tlieom»-oelelnated:Stahl-aiidhialnit of Germaii 
feikrwersy.whoauiiported^tlR dottfaldocferm cnring 
by/eaqpeotatifli^" argued in defenee ctf for b e a ra n oe. Thia 
afamod faypodieaii) waa- aU^ xefiited by €3iiUan in hie 
Farat'Lioee;. wfeai- treatiofp on At axn of hemoirfaagy. 
llkiaigBmenta iveii&irandiQonfhieire ;' indeeid all the re« 
fixation neca aw t y , may. ba summed up>in a parody,, on 
iriiatitheCaUphieiddj reapectingrthe.bitniis^of the Alex* 
laidtiaii' Ijbtairy.. If. he m oaar h agy. is* a local* compUHiiib> Jf 
ought to be cuved^ jsnd if it is a con8titutiQiial:ofie, it ought 
likemso'^ teccwedi. 

AtKivedlave sutfaiDgifaiilhar toraajfv ttspeeting bkeding 
altii^ n aa ei M s d lspit(fagaffaioQdt&a«tiielunga;.ipe shall 
tiiefefovo^MSS totemtemesia^ oRVomitis^of blood fmn 
tUe^altoiaehir VKith^ regard) to i^iiatT we caU* idiqsathic 
and iqnnptonunio h f rna temeeis, ^as tfae^ one appears to be 
an actif^and^tbe oAer a paasinse faemorrhagy, tlieir treat«. 
mentiin sorae'VespectrnHMt bed^Eerent The.&at step 
' in theidiopathie species^ is bleedii1g> when the action oi 
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^e heart and large arteries are pretenaturally increased, 
and more particularly, when the patient is yoang and of a 
plethoric habit. After the increased action of the vas- 
cular system has been lessened, a su^hat of zinc vomit 
should immediately be adhibited, and its operation follow- 
ed by a bolus of calomel and jalap. As soon as the purg- 
ing ceases, a large dose of the powder of ipecacuanha and 
opium is next to be adhibited; and the determination to> 
the surface continued, by small and repeated doses of 
die same medicine, until the equilibrium of the circula- 
tion is restored ; in^ther words, until the pulse is reduc- 
ed to the healthy standard. Afterwards, the tone of the 
stomach is to be restored by bitters and astringents, for that 
purpose, the sulphuric add with an infusion of gentian, 
will answer as well as any other combination. At the 
same time, the bowels must be kept regularly open, 
through the whole course df the cure, and during the rest 
of the pataenf s life . 

With regard to symptomatic hematemesis^ or the vomit* 
ing and purging of grumons blood mixed with matter, 
the treatment is different, the lancet is inadmissible at 
every stage of the disease; and astringents are the worst 
medicines which can be used. Cleaning out the bowels 
completely, and keeping ^em very open afterwards, by 
castor oil and mild injections, is the first. indicati<m ; and 
along with these remedies, a little of the tincture of opium 
or hyosciamus to allay pain or irritation. Still that is 
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merely preparative and palliative treatment, for what we 
must rely.upoa to establish a cure, is, an alterative course 
of calomel pills, and blisters repeatedly applied over the 
stomach, or aily other part of the abdomen, in which pain 
* may be situated. These are the remedies, with which 
an ordinary attack of hematemesift may be conquered^ 
but they require much perseverance, as the disease is al- 
ways a lingering one^ and both troublesome and tedious 
in the cure. 

The diet, as in the idiopathic hematemesiflA ought to be 
nourishing, but not stimulant. 

The practice in hematemesis from time immemorial has 
been, to bleed with the lancet, and throw astringent or 
styptic medicines into, the stomach, with a view of con- 

stringing, the mouths of the bleeding vessels. On this 

• 

question the medical school were long -unanimous, the 
only subject for debate seems to have been, the preference 
to be given to these styptics ; and that question still remains 
undecided, in spite of the elegant experimei\ts of Petit, 
and the acrimonious reasoning of bis rival Pouteau. But 
as we have not found styptics of mjich use in external 
hemorrhagies, w^ are fairly warranteSi in doubting their 
internal agency, at .least any further than as auxiliaries. 

In the treatment of menorrhagia, which is likewise a 
disease of debility, the lancet will seldom be found neces* 
sary ; for the equilibrium of the deranged circulation, will 
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be xno6t speedily restored by a large dose df tile poirder 
of ipecacuanha and opinm^ assisted by smaller cues at short 
nitervals^ until the flooding abate. The bowds are next 
to be cleared out by an infusion of senna, andi super*tax« 
trite of potash. This treatment simple as it may appear^ 
will sddom fail to chedc an ordinaiy attack of menoiw 
xfaagia; and here we are not prescribiBg for alxNtiona 
nor floodings after parturition. Although in both these 
cases^ large doses of tincture of opium are ghren on 
the very same principle, by Dr James Hamflton junior 
of Bdmburgh, a gentleman who as an accoudienrj is 
master of his profession, if erer a man was ao. But as 
large doses of opium or of llie sweating powder, are ftex 
quently but a temporary relief; we have ultimatdy to 
employ odier constitutional and local means, before 
we can establish a permanent cure. The best constita« 
tional means are, keeping the bowels regularly c^pen, and 
adhibiting a calomel pill, or a few drops of the tincture 
of opium, every night at bed-time, so as to induce a new 
action in the system. The best local means, are, an a9« 
tringent injection ; and a solution of alum in a decocticnt 
of oak bark, is probably as good as any other. 

The practice of trusting the cure of menortfaagia, tb 
the diluted sulphuric acid, or sour-drops as they are tuU 
garly callecl, must have been introduced at a period, when 
we had greater taiiAk in the virtues of modidne ihati we 



into the stomach, can act upci&^lfii iOtiV^ heMfM^ha^^tfiN 
ated in the tit^is, is Hot eeilafy dlsfiOY^^ ; fixr it iisi little 
more than a local remedy, at least it is sld^ly, atf d meak*' 
ly, diflised dirough the i^crtemi jmd is thetrdbfe at most 
a mean disproportioned tb the end. It is scttn^thing like 
ventriloquism, dc^pyihg one plaee and heard in anothcar ; 
but costmn has sanctioned it, a&d our law If imifiatiM ia 
the cause of aB our mcdnaiitaBcdes. 
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Such are the leading opinions which I have formed, 
to the la^s of the human conatitutioni and the 
method <of oumg dyBoases. How &r they ave correct, or 
to what d^ree they are susceptible of uaprovement» future 
obserraiCioBfl aadjesprntftioe w91 d^ermine. The aim of 
this work has IN^ to ^isec^^er thepsincqples.cf the 
sdence; and to fix the practice of medicine, on a rational 
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ham», where infereDeesand &icU may follow aae ahelhery 
as clearly as in trigonometry. 

The universal error in former systema^has been, that 
their authors hare aimed at fabricating, rather than dis- 
covering the prindi^es^ or laws, which govern medicine. 
Without recollectitig, that medicine like every other 
science, must be subject to laws, as ilnmutable, as those 
which govern the universe itself; and these laws may be 
discovered, but they cannot be fabrieated; for like the 
qualities of heat and light, they are eternal and un- 
changing. Vntil these laws are discovered^ and acted upon, 
the science of medicine will continue to fluctuate, firom 
opinion to opinion, for ever changing like the fiishion of 
tlie day. Great authorities, will as formerly be advanced 
in the place of philosophical arguments ; for we rarely 
remember, that authority is no proof^ and that the best 
evidence of every doctrine is, not its outward support, 
but the inteiTuil or rational evidence which it carries along 
with it. But after these governing laws have been dis- 
covered, our principal opinions will no longer fluctuate, for 
medicine will then be fixed on a real and determinate basis, 
the conclusion of one age will serve as propositions fbr 
the next ; the profession wiU then look forward for im- 
provements, not backward to opinions, and thus the 
structure will rise progressively, discovery upon discovery, 
until it readitfae height of hunuoi perfeGtion» 
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As it is easy to be deceived, it is possible that I may 
not have [discovered those immutable laws ; still I am 
certain of their existence, though mankind should never 
be fortunate enough to find them. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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